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TWO  men  work  equally  hard, 
and  both  succeed.  But  to  one 
man  position  and  independence 
come  at  thirty-five;  to  the  other 
not  until  sixty. 

Success  is  sweet  whenever  it  comes; 
but  at  sixty  the  ca-  - 

pacityforenjoyment 
is  less  keen.  . 

The  travel  that 
xems  so  alluring  at 
thirty-five  has  lost  a 
little  of  its  charms; 
the  distance  to  the. 
end  of  the  road  of 
life  is  shorter  and 
many  a  man  finds 
fortune  in  his  hands 
so  late  that  there  is 
time  only  to  arrange 
to  pass  it  on  to  some¬ 
one  else.' 

Happy  is  the  man 
who  finds  a  way  to 
save  somehow  the 
intervening  years; 
there  is  joy  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  while  you 
are  still  young.  The 
reason  why  success  comes  so  late 
for  most  men  is  that  there  is  so 
much  to  learn. 

Only  a  man  who  knows  all  the 
different  departments  of  business 
is  qualified  to  reach  the  higher 
positions,  or  to  enter  business  for 
himself.  And  the  learning  of  all 
departments  from  practical  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  matter  of  many  years. 

Com^ratively  few  men  have 
learned  how.  to  saw 
the  wasted  years 

JS  there  no  way  to  shorten  this 
process?  Must  every  -man’s 
life  have  so  many  wasted  years? 

Thousands  of  able  men  have 
determined  to  eliminate  those 
wasted  years  from  their  lives: 
many  have  found  the  answer  in  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute’s 
Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service. 

ForYears  the  Alexander  Hamilton 


Institute  has  specialized  in  the 
single  task  of  training  men  for 
the  higher  executive  positions  of 
business.  * 

Into  its  Course  have  been  built  the 
experience  and  the  methods  which 


Im  Nrw  York  City:  Fifth  Aveuue  at  5  o'clock,  filUd  with  auiomobilti  carrying  succetj- 
ful  nun  from  their  ofices  to  their  homes.  An  observer,  watching  the  ears  pats,  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  die  number  of  their  occupants  who  are  young  or  middle- 
aged  men.  It  it  pre-eminently  the  day  of  success  in  youth. 


have  made  many  of  the  business 
leaders  most  successful. 

Its  subscribers  appropriate  the 
knowledge  of  other  men,  and 
profit  by  other  men’s  mistakes. 
They  learn  in  months  what  ordi¬ 
narily  takes  years. 

The  experience  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  made  available  for  all 

"DUSINESS  authority  of  the 
^  highest  type  is  represented  on 
the  Institute’s  Advisory  Council: 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  the  financier; 
Oeneral  Coleman  duPont,  the  well- 
known  business  executive;  John  Hays 
Hammond,  the  eminent  engineer; 
Jeremiah  \V.  Jenks,  the  statistician 
and  economist;  and  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Commerce. 

‘*My  income  has  increased 
7S0  per  cent** 

l_rUNDREDS  of  successful  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  testified  that  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  has 


been  a  tremendous  factor  in  their 
success. 

More  than  17,000  presidents  of 
corporations  are  numbered  among 
its  95,000  successful  subscribers. 
"In  the  past  eight  years,”  one 
man  wrote  recently, 
"my  income  has  in¬ 
creased  750%.  The 
Course  has  been  the 
foundation  of  my 
business  training.” 

Would  you  like  to 
save  the  wasted 
years?  Would  you 
no'w  the  joy  of 
rapid,  instead  of 
moderate  progress 
— rthe  joy  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  while  you 
are  still  young?  If 
so,  this  is  the  call  of 
opportunity  to  you; 
a  moment’ s  decision 
is  all  you  need. 

Any  man  who  is  sin¬ 
cerely  interested  in 
his  future  will  clip 
the  coupon  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page.  It  is  placed  there 
for  a  purpose  —  to  separate  from  the 
mass  of  drifters  the  few  men  who  are 
asking  themselves:  “Where  am  I  going 
to  be  ten  years  from  now  ?” 

Send  for 

** Forging  Ahead  in  Business** 

The  book  which  the  coupon  will  bring 
is  “Forging  Ahead  in  Business,” 
a  1 16-page  book  that  tells  how  the  Institute 
has  helped  so  many  other  men  to  find 
success  while  they  are  still  young.  It  is 
a  valuable  book,  but  it  is  free.  Send  for 
your  copy  now. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

230  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Send  me  “Forging  Ahead  in  Ousi- 
ness”  FREE. 


Business 
Address  . 

FrtHt  Aere 

Business 

Position  . 

The  joy  of  succeeding  while  you 

are  still  young 
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ARE  in  tke  clutckes  of  an  epidemic,  “tke  jumps." 

See  lio-w  plain  folk  come  togetker  of  an  evening  and  spend  it  harassing  one  another  to  ex¬ 
haustion  oyer  the  high  eost  of -livi^.  See  ho'w,  the  conventional  ''laboring  man"  hustles  do-wn  to  his  sliop 
to  get  another  rai^  from  the  boss;  ho-w  the  boss  hustles  do-wn  to  the  accounting  department  to  see  bow 
much  he,  has  got  to  put  up  prices  to  meet  the  rauw. 

'TThen  that  lap  of  the  circle  having  been  completed  .on  Tuesday,  all  concerned,  of  course,  have  to  start 
off  around  a  slightly  elevated,  hut  otherwise  identical,  circle  on  \Yednesday. 

^  High  or  low,  no  one  is  spared  by  this  dread  epidemic.  Sir  George  Paish,  best  kno-wn  of  English  finan¬ 
cial  experts,  succumbs,  predicting  a  collapse  of  world  credit  as  not  only  possible  hut  imminent,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  IS  likewise  overcome,  announcing  his  'vaHingness  to  die  for  the  sake  of  securing  his  League  oi 
Nations. 

^Vell,  let's  forget  it  all  for  a  moment  an3rway,  and  ponder  this  little  sermon  from  an  esteemed  con¬ 
temporary  in  the  advertising  world.  Batten's  edge: 

“There  has  heen  a  war.  The  effort  put  forth  hy  our  people  has  heen  greater  than  any  single  word 
can  describe.  , 

“The  country  has  borrowed  several  times  as  much  money  as  there  is  m  the  country.  There  is  not 
an  office,  shop,  factory  or  store  that  has  not  heen  pulled  and  hauled  about.  Men  have  gone  from  their 
desks  and  other  men  have  taken  their  places.  The  personnel  of  customers  has  changed.  Old  standards 
are  shot  to  pieces.  Prices  have  gone  everywhere.  Costs,  policies,  methods  have  heen  changed  and  re¬ 
changed,  and  with  all  this  we  have  bravely  kept  up  a  pretense  that  nothing  much  has  really  happened. 

“But  we  are  nervous.  W^e  are  still  worked  up.  The  national  pulse  is  higher.  A  scientist  has  said 
that  the  very  secretions  of  our  bodies  are  different,  when  we  are  at  war. 

“For  four  years  the  music  we  have  heard  has  heen  war  music.  The  talk  we  Lave  heard  has  heen 
war  talk.  The  news  we  have  read  has  heen  battle  news. 

“Go  to  the  library  and  get  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine  of  1913  and  try  to  read  it  and  you  can't. 

Its  tempo  IS  too  slow. 

“A  manufacturer  oversold  a  few  months  ago  is  piling  stock  to-day.  Another  who  could  not  produce 
durmg  the  fighting  days  finds  the  bars  do-wn  on  raw  materials,  and  he  is  running  his  factory  night 
and  day. 

“Is  it  any  wonder  people  are  jumpy  and  irritable?  Since  the  day  last  November  when  the  armistice 
was  signed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  petulant  letters  have  heen  -written,  more  impatient  telegrams  filed, 
than  in  the  entire  decade  from  1904  to  1914.  Names  for  men  and  things  are  stronger  and  harsher.  Vi^e 
have  grown  accustomed  to  calling  men  slackers,  pro-Germans,  Bolshevists,  profiteers.  A  cold  in  the 
head  is  “influenza."  A  sneeze  is  a  crime. 

“There  are  such  things  as  wounds  that  do  not  bleed,  scars  that  do  not  show.  There  are  cases  of 
fever  in  the  trenches  of  husmess,  and  shell-shock  where  no  real  shells  have  hurst. 

“Let  us  try  to  calm  our  own  nerves  as  much  as  we  can  and  remember  that  the  nerves  of  the  other 
fellow  have  heen  against  the  emery  wheel  Let's  get  hack  into  the  amiable  habit  of  tearing  up  the  im¬ 
pulsive  letter  and  re-wnting  the  brusque  telegram.  Let  s  call  things  by  gentler  names. 

“A  little  less  haste  in  our  decisions,  a  httle  less  of  the  court-martial  in  our  judgments,  a  little  less 
do-or-die,  a  little  more  do-and-live.  The  world  has  been  made  a  safe  place  to  live  in.  Let's  act  as  if 
we  felt  safe.'' 


Responsive  to  the  nimble  touch 


Try  it. 


Not  speed  alone  is  the  re- 


Strike  any  operating  key  on  suit  of  this  resi^nsiveness— 
a  “Royal”  there  is  less  wear  of  the  ma- 

You  will  notice  that  heftyre  chine  and  less  strain  on  the 
you  can  lift  yonr  finger  irom  typist.  No  wonder  Big  Busi- 
the  key  the  typebar  rebounds  ness  has  chosen  the  “Royal”, 
from  the  platen  and  the  car-  for  “Royal”  endurance  ends 
riage  advances  a  space.  the  trading-out  evil. 

Telephone  for  a  ‘'Royal”  demonstration 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  BoHdint.  364-366  BrcMidwtr,  New  York 
Breaohee  end  Aienciee  the  World  Over 
Ch'uf  European  Office:  75  Queen  Victoria  Street,  Ijo^rdon,  E.  C. 
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When  the-  Men  are  Alone 


AFTER  dinner,  when  the  men  go  into  the 
library  to  talk  business  and  swap  stories, 
and  the  gray  smoke  of  after-dinner  cigars  hangs 
like  a  mist  over  the  easy  chairs,  nothing  looks 
more  home-like  or  attractive  than  the  soft 
gleam  of  silverware  in  the  lamplight,  radiating 
like  the  smile  of  hospitality  itself. 


Water  in  a  silver  pitcher;  cigarettes  in  a  silver 
box,  cigars  on  a  silver  tray;  the  picture  of  a 
wife  or  daughter  in  silver  frame;  coffee,  per¬ 
haps,  served  in  the  library  from  a  charming 
silver  service,  these  things  lend  to  the  room 
something  of  the  spirit  and  the  sparkle  that  a 
good  story  lends  to  the  conversation. 


Gorham  Sterling 
Si/veruare  for  the 
home  is  available 
from  leading  jew¬ 
elers  everywhere. 


For  the  library  or 
any  man  s  room 
there  is  a  wide 
selection  oj  Gor¬ 
ham  Silverware. 


NEW  rORK 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 


Silversmiths  and  Goldsmiths 


Lishon-Where  Amtricas  Columbus  of  the  air  landed. 
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An  Ivory  Soap  bath  is  really  good  fun — healthful  fun,  too, 

JUST  a  few  turns  of  the  convenient,  big,  white  cake  between  your  hands,  and  the 
J  fragrant  Ivory  lather  foams  up  in  millions  of  lively,  cleansing  bubbles.  Lather  so 
rich  and  thick  and  lasting  that  it  does  not  dry  on  the  skin;  so  nidd  and  non-irritating 
that  you  can  rub  it  in  from  head  to  foot  in  a  brisk  massage  that  loosens  every  particle 
of  dirt  in  the  pores. 

Then  comes  the  exhilarating  cold  rinse  that  sets  your  blood  to  racing  and  leaves  your 
skin  delightfully  clean — because  Ivory  Soap  is  so  free  from  sticky  ingredients  that  every 
trace  of  soap  and  dirt  vanishes  completely  at  the  first  touch  of  clear  water. 


Floats 

IVORY  SOAP  FLAKES — Ivory  Soap  may  alto  be  had  m 
you  this  absolutely  SAFE  cleanser  in  the  most  convenient  / 
Sample  package  fr^  on  request  to  The  Procter  Cf  Gamble  Co.,  D 


28-K,  Cincinnati, 


NUMBER  FIVE 


NOVEMBER  1919 
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Xne  Great  Hop 

Tlie  Story  of  tke  American  Navy's  Transatlantic  Fligkt 
By  Commander  John  H,  Towers,  U.  S.  7^. 

CommanJtng  Seaplane  Division 


Many  accounts  of 
the  transatlan¬ 
tic  flight  have 
been  written.  I 
am  going  to.  en- 
*  deavor  to  give 

an  account  of  the  whole  project 
ftwh  die  point  of  view  of  a  man 
both  bdtmd  the  scenes  and  pn 
tbe  stage,  in  ordCT  that  the 
roding  public  naay  know  tbe 
intimate  history  from  the  be- 
fanmg,  and  picture  the  whole 
andntaking  as  it  appeared  to 
the  one  who'  was  most  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  op¬ 
erations  from  the  very  date  of 
their  inception. 

In  February,  1914,  while  I 
was  at  Pensacola,  in  charge  of 
the  Naval  Flying  School,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  from  Gleim 
H.  Curtiss  in  New  York,  asking 
me  if  I  could  come  to  that  city 
to  take  part  in  a  most  important 
conference.'  I  had  known  Cur¬ 
tiss  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
we  had  often  discussed  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  flying  the  .\tlantic, 
both  agreeing  that  it  would  be 
done  in  the  near  future,  and 
both  desirous  to  have  a  piart  in 
it,  he  as  a  designer  and  I  as  a 
pilot.  I  had  an  idea  that  Cur¬ 
tiss  had  some  coiKrete  ideas  in 
regard  to  this  fli^t,  so  asked 
him  to  get  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  to  approve  my  coming 
North.  This  he  did,  and  in  a 
few  days  we  met  in  New  York. 

A  new  enthusiast  appeared  in  . 
the  field— Lieutenant  John  Cyril  Porte,  R. 
N.  (retired),  and  it  was  his  visit  to  .America 
that  had  precipitated  the  conference.  A 
ttttam  w^thy  man,  whose  name  is  wed 
^00^  to  all  .Americans,  had  generously 
fireed  to  finance  the  undertaking  of  cross- 
mg  the  Atlantic  by  airl  This  sounded  too 
P»d  to  be  true,  but  a  short  talk  with  the 
man  convinced  us  all  of  his  sincerity  and  we  . 
right  ahead  on  the  plan,  the  general 
of  which  was  that  Curtiss  would 
^gn  and  build  the  seaplane,  Porte  would 
*  ^  the  pilots,  arid  I  would  be  the 

Jtw— if  the  Navy  Department  would 

•  day  we  went  over  the  pro- 

With  Mr.  Curtiss’s  engineers  at  his  fac- 
®*y  at  Hammondsport,  New  York,  and 
out  a  rough  design  of  the  seaplane. 


CommanJsr  John  H.  Tsvtrt,  h*ad  of  ikt  trio  of  octan-jum^trs. 


The  fraiL  battered  7*10-4  Nmping  in- 
defatigably  iato  tbe  little  port  of  tbe 
Aaorea,  unaided,  under  her  own  power 
after  tbe  pluckiest  and  most  desperate 
fight  for  life  in  tbe  history  of  awiation.  will 
remain  forever  a  stirring  symbol  of  tbe 
daring  and  courage  of  tbe  American  spirit. 

Commander  Towers,  who  was  in  charge 
of  tbe  whole  of  tbe  great  adventure  of  tbe 
naval  fliers  from  the  beginning,  tdls  here 
for  tbe  first  time  the  complete  story 
of  tbe  air  conquest  of  the  Atlantic.  Only 
bis  ill-lock  prevented  him  from  sharing 
in  tbe  final  victory,  and  only  the  brav¬ 
ery  and  resourcefulness  of  himself  and 
bis  crew  enable  him  to  tell  about  it 
at  all. 


The  chief  difiiculty  was  engines. 
No  airplane  .engines  of  over 
one  hundr^  horse-power  were 
in  general  lise,  and  these  were 
none  too' reliable.  However,  it 
was  finally  decided  to  work  oiit 
plans  for  a  seaplane  equipped 
-  with  two  one -hundred -horse¬ 
power  Curtiss  engines,  with 
sufficient  wing  surface  to  carry 
enough  fuel  to  fly  from  New¬ 
foundland  to  the  Azores,  pro¬ 
vided  the  seaplane  would  get 
off  the  water  with  such  a  load, 
which  seemed  doubtful. 

The  Mexican  trouble  came 
along,  and  I,  along  with  several 
other  naval  aviators,  was  sent 
down  there.  We  returned  to 
'  Pensacola  in  June,  and  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  telegram  from  Wiish- 
ington,  I  proceeded  there. 
Rear-.Admiral  Fiske,  who  was 
then  .Aid  for  Operations,  had  be¬ 
come  interested  in  the  proposed 
transatlantic  flight..  We  had 
a  long  discussion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  he  agreed  to  have  me 
sent  to  Hammondsport  to  fol¬ 
low  the  tests,  and  further  agreed 
that  if  I  would  state  that  I  be¬ 
lieved  it  practicable  to  fly  the 
Atlantic  in  the  seaplane  being 
built,  he  would  not  only  permit 
me  to  take  part,  but  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  arrange  for 
adequate  cooperation  of  surface 
vessels. 

The  trials  of  the  America, 
as  the  big  seaplane  had  been 
called,  were  a  distinct  disap¬ 
pointment.  W’ith  a  light  load  she  took  the 
air  very  prettily,  but  when  the  full  load  was 
put  aboard,  she  wallowed  along  through 
the  water,  and  showed  no  inclination  to 
even  plane  on  the  surface.  Many  changes 
were  made,  and  many  new  experiments 
were  tried,  but  the  result  was  usually  the 
same — no  improvement.  It  was  finally 
decided  as  a  last  resort  to  rebuild  the  hull 
along  different  lines.  This  would  require 
about  two  weeks. 

During  this  time  affairs  in  Europe  got 
more  and  more  serious,  and  suddenly  they 
broke.  The  exodus  from  Hammondsport 
was  astonishing.  Porte  slipped  off  to  New 
York  and  just  caught  the  Lusitania.  I 
had  dashed  home  for  a  few  days’  leave,  and 
in  reply  to  my  telegracffiic  reouest  got  or¬ 
ders  to  proceed  to  Europe  on  the  Tennessee, 
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which  was  sailing  from  New  Yoric  with  a  through  would  have 
cargo  of  gold  to  help  out  ^Mided  Ameri-  given  the  Navy  sea- 
cans  in  Europe.  Porte  was  put  on  active  planes  capable  of  ac- 
duty  and  jdaced  in  command  of  the  Air  complishing  the 
Station  at  Hendon.  I  was  finally  attached  flight,  and  I  wrote. a 
to  our  embassy  at  London,  and  we  both  memorandum  to  the 
gave  up  all  ideas  of  any  immediate  flight  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
across  the  Atlantic.  Porte  and  I  saw  a  erations  on  October 
good  deal  of- each  other,  however,  and  thirty-first,  propos- 
spent  a  lot  of  time  speculating  on  what  ing  that  it  be  defi- 
might  be  done  after  the  war.  -  nitely  undertaken 

I  returned  to  the  United  States  in  Octo-  the  following  Spring, 
ber,  1916,  and  was  assigned  to  aviation  war  or  no  war,  and 
duty  in  the  Navy  Department  at  Washing-  asking  that  I  be  as- 
ton.  Believing  that  America  would  be  in  signed  to  duty  in 
the  war  before  long,  I  bent  my  energies  charge.  No  action 
toward  building  up  naval  aviation,  and  was  taken  until  after 
had  little  time  to  think  about  the  trans-  the  signing  of  the 
atlantic  flight.  armistice,  when  a 

While  seaplanes  had  increased  in  size  and  committee,  consist- 
efliciency,  there  was  still  a  long  way  to  go  ing  of  Captain 
before  sufficient  size  and  reliability  were  Tompkins,  Lieuten- 
reached  to  offer  a  chance  of  a  transatlantic  ant-Commander 
flight  with  any  'degree  of  safety  or  cer-  Chevalier  and  my- 


mosl  careful  sched¬ 
ule  of  e.xperiments 
and  tests  had  to  be 
laid  down.  Last, 
and  biggest  of  all] 
the  whole  problem  of 
base  and  patrol  ships 
had  to  be  worked 
out.  Base  shipi'had 
to  be  selected  wiich 
could  meet  require¬ 
ments,  and  fitted 
with  gasoline  tanks, 
special  ^uipment, 
etc.,  required.  The 

_  _  destroyers  had  to 

tee’s  recommendations  were  as  follows:  have  a  special  radio  installation,  and  a  lot 

1.  That  the  flight  be  undertaken.  of  ^uipment,  such  as  star  shells,  meteoro- 

2.  That  the  .X^res  route  be  given  first  logical  apparatus,  etc.  The  number  of 

consideration.  destroyers  was  astonishing.  Oiu  final  plan 

3.  That  those  of  the  Allies  in  a  position  called  for  a  destroyer  e\  ery  fifty  miles, 

to  imdertake  it  be  invited  to  participate  and  there  was  approximately  four  thousand 
and  utilize  our  facilities.  miles  to  be  covered.  As  there  could  be  no 

4.  That  a  separate  organization  be  chances  taken  of  delaying  the  flight  by  not 
created  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval ,  having  destroyers  in  position,  in  very  few 
Operations  to  make  the  preparations.  cases  could  it  be  figured  on  to  use  the  same 

The  recommendations  were  approved  by  destroyer  twice, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  February  6,  The  approved  plan  recommended  a  start 
*  .  ...  from  Newfoundland  during  the  week  of  the 

full  moon  of  May  fourteenth,  which  meant 


Lituttnant-CommancUr  BtJlinger  of 
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1918,  and  on  the  same  date  I  was  detailed 
to  take  charge  of  the  work. 

My  organization  was  approved,  and  the  that  the  seaplanes  must  get  away  from 
assistants  which  I  requested  were  promptly  Rockaway  at  least  a  week  sooner,  in  order 
assigned.  Much  of  the  preliminary  work  to  have  time  to  get  things  tuned  up  at  New- 
had  already  been  started  through  the  rou-  foundland,  and  to  have  a  few  days  to  wait 
tine  channels,  all  under  the  utmost  se-  for  favorable  weather. 
crec>%  and  it  was  desired  to  keep  the  whole 
tainty.  The  Navy  was  in  need  of  very  plan  secret  until  it  was  almost  time  to  un- 

long-range  seaplanes,  however,  to  bomb  dertake  the  flight.  Unfortunately,  how- 

the  German  surface  vessels  at  their  bases,  ever,  through  an  error  my  orders  were  given 

and  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Re-  out  for  publication  when  issued,  in  accord- 

pair,  cooj^rating  with  the  Bureau  of  Steam-  ance  with  the  usual  peace-time  custom  of 

Engineering,  produced  the  original  design  the  Navy,  and  the  cat  was  fairly  out  of  the 

of  the  NCs.  The  design  was  along  new  bag.  Instructions  were  given  that  no  in-  ^  1  n 

lines,  and  appeared  rather  queer,  and  there  formation  of  any  positive  nature  was  to  be  /\m.  V  m 

were  many  officers,  including  myself,  who  given  out,  and  to  me  was  passed  the  job  of  y  ^  A 

did  not  like  it.  The  Secretary  authorized  keeping  the  correspondents  satisfied  and  f  fc 

the  construction  of  four  of  these  seaplanes,  happy,  but  not  telling  them  anything.  It  ^ 

and  the  completion  of  the  plans  and  con-  was  a  most  interesting  work,  and  very  ed-  .  k  i  ' 

struction  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ucating.  i  t  ' 

Curtiss  Company,  under  the  supervision  of  The  so-called  T.\  section  got  busy  at  /  ^  \ 

the  Bureau  representatives.  Many  changes  once  and  things  began  to  hum.  I  will  not  m  ^  j 

were  made  and  the  work  progressed  very  go  into  detail  as  to  the  work  which  the  I 

slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  preparation  involved,  but  will  point  out  mClL  \ 

1918  that  the  first  tests  were  held.  We  some  of  the  features,  just  to  show  the  rami-  ^  /  Vjt  .  \ 

were  working  like  beavers  training  pilots  fications.  The  invitations  to  the  Allied  ^  '  ■ 

and  getting  aircraft  to  combat  the  sub-  countries  had  to  be  handled  separately  \\  -j  M  / 
marines  during  all  of  this  time,  and  had  through  the' State  Department,  also  per-  jf 

more  or  less  lost  interest  in  the  NCs,  as  it  mits  obtained  through  the  same  channels  ^  I 

did  not  seem  as  though  they  could  be  built  for  air  and  surface  craft  to  use  the  ports  of  W  I 

fast  enough  or  in  sufficient  quantities  to  the  various  countries  which  they  were  ex-  MnM  lk\ 

be  of  any  considerable  service,  no  matter  pected  to  touch.  Detailed  inspections  had 

how  good  they  might  be.  to  be  made  of  the  various  ports  to  deter-  KH  ^ 

I  was  convinced  that  the  effect  on  the  mine  the  relative  merits.  Personnel  had 

morale  of  the  Germans  of  a  successful  flight  to  be  selected  not  only  for  the  crew  of  the 

across  the  Atlantic  would  more  than  justify  seaplanes,  but  for  the  handling  crews  on  ^  j 

the  cost  and  diversion  of  energy  from  other  the  base  ships.  Complete  lists  of  material  (  " 

war  efforts,  and  during  all  this  time  was  for  the  seaplanes  and  for  all  the  base 

figucingon«ome-way  to  accomplish  it.  Cer*^  shipa  had  to  be  dra^m  up -and  assembled.  CommanJkr  Towort,  skttekoi-kr 

tain  work  was  undertaken  which  if  carried  Some  of  this  material  was  not  even  in  exist-  Henry  Reuterdahl. 


Commander  Rtekardton,  one  of  tke  fdote  of 
tke  NC-3,  eketeked  hy  Henry  Reuterdakl. 


While  neither  I  nor  any  of  the  officers 
under  me  had  definite  orders  for  the  flight 
itself,  it  was  generally  understood  that 
most  of  the  officers  of  the  TA  section  would 
be  included,  and  I  knew  that  I  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  charge  if  the  pre- 
bntinary  plans  progressed  satisfactorily. 

The  lists  of  the  crews  were  prepared  by 
me  and  submitted  to  the  Director  of  Naval 
A\T»tion  for  approval.  Certain  changes 
were  made  for  various  reasons,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  .April  that  the  final 
selections  were  made. 

In  the  meantime  the  work  at  Rockaway 
b^  been  going  ahead  in  spite  of  many 
hfficulties.  Two  fires  within  a  week  had 
sffiously  crippled  the  station.  A  big  storm 
caught  the  NC-i  at  her  mooring,  and  in 
^te  of  aD  efforts  to  save  her  she  dragged 
ber  moorings  and  went  ashore,  one  wing 
^g  wrecked  and  the  hull  damaged.  This 
bmited  our  project  to  three  seaplanes,  and 
*>  experiments  were  necessary  up  to  the 
htest  possible  moment,  it  was  decided  to 
the  NC-2  for  that  purpose,  and  then 
^t  one  wing  of  the  NC-2  to  the  NC-i.  A 
™ange  in  the  current  along  the  shore  kept 
**eepmg  the  sand  over  the  marine  railway 
for  getting  the  NC  boats  out  of  the 
and  the  constant  services  of  a  small 
*7*dge  were  required  to  keep  this  track 
dear. 

On  .April  twenty-first  the  bulk  of  the  work 


L€avtnf  Rockaway  on  the  yrtat  ajvtnturt. 


in  Washington  had  been  completed,  and  I 
moved,  with  the  transatlantic  section,  to 
Rockaway,  where  most  of  the  activity  was 
concentrated.  A  definite  date  of  starting, 
or  rather,  a  definite  date  before  which  we 
would  not  start  had  to  be  given  to  the  des¬ 
troyers,  and  on  .April  twenty-fourth,  at  a 
conference  of  all  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  vessels  which  would  participate,  I  gave 
this  date  as  May  fifth.  During  the  last 
days  of  .April  the  vessels  began  to  slip  out 
of  New  York  to  take  up  their  stations.  It 
just  happened  that  when  the  division  of 
superdreadnoughts  which  were  to  act  as 
meteorological  ships  passed  through  .Am¬ 
brose  Channel  we  were  out  in  two  of  the 
big  seaplanes,  making  some  tests,  so  we 
swooped  down  close  to  the  ships.  They 
gave  us  a  wonderful  cheer,  wish^  us  good 
luck  by  wireless,  then  headed  out  for  the 
mid-.Atlantic  to  take  up  their  posts. 

Work  was  going  ahead  day  and  night. 
Newspaper  men  were  permitted  to  see  the 
preparations,  and  realized  that  the  date  of 
departure  was  not  far  off,  but  none  of  them 
seemed  to  grasp  the  obvious  date,  viz. :  at 
the  period  of  the  coming  full  moon.  The 
NC-j  was  finished  and  ready,  the  NC-4 
was  having  the  final  touches  put  on,  and 
the  NC-I  was  being  rapidly  modified.  The 
new  hangar  was  not  quite  complete,  and  so 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  all  three  seaplanes 
in  one  hangar.  This  was  a  constant 


source  of  worry,  as  it  meant  that  if  a  fire 
got  started  in  that  hangar  we  were  ruined. 

On  Saturday,  May  third,  in  accordance 
with  orders  from  Washington,  the  NC-i, 
NC-3  and  NC-4  were  placed  in  commis¬ 
sion.  This  was  the  first  time  aircraft  had 
been  commissioned  in  the  Navy,  and  given 
a  real  individuality,  like  a  ship.  On  this 
same  date  I  made  the  assignment  of  crews, 
taking  the  NC-j  as  flagship,  assigning  the 
NC-4  to  Lieutenant-Commander  Read  and 
the  NC-I  to  Lieutenant-Commander  Bel¬ 
linger. 

Weather  conditions  indicated  a  possible 
start  on  Tuesday,  May  sixth,  so  on  Sunday 
evening,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  I 
had  made  to  the  correspondents,  I  an¬ 
nounced  May  sixth  as  the  possible  date  of 
starting  for  Halifax.  .At  two-fifteen  Mon¬ 
day  morning  I  was  awakened  by  excited 
caUs  to  me  from  the  hall  outside  my  door 
in  the  barracks,  and  my  first  thought  was 
— “Fire!”  I  looked  out  toward  the  big 
NC  hangar,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  a^  there  I  saw  a  dull-red  glow, 
obviously  caused  by  a  big  fire  inside.  The 
crew  had  been  filling  the  NC-i  with  gaso¬ 
line,  and  a  spark  from  the  electric  pump 
jiunped,  and  in  a  second  that  whole  section 
was  aflame.  The  twenty  men  on  duty 
dashed  for  fire-extinguishers,  and  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  gallons  of  chemicals  succeeded  in 
protecting  the  vital  parts  of  the  NC-i,  but 
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THE  FIRST  TIME-427  YEARS  AGO 

“Whereas,  JIo.rf  Christian,  Hiqh,  Excellent  and  Poscerjul  Princes,  Kin^  and  Queen  oj  Spain  and  oj  the  Islands  of  the  Sea 
this  present  year,  1492,  ajter  Your  ifiphnesses  had  terminated  the  war  reigning  in  Europe .  .  .  you  determined  to  send  me,  Christopher 
Columbus,  to  see  the  princes,  peoples  and  territories  oJ  the  E.ast  and  to  learn  their  disposition  and  the  proper  method  oj  conoerling  them 
to  our  Jaith;  and  Jurthermore  directed  that  I  should  not  proceed  by  Lind  as  is  customary,  but  by  a  westerly  route,  in  which  direction 
we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  any  one  has  gone. 

“Hereupon  I  lejt  the  city  of  Granada  on  Saturday,  the  twelft'i  day  oj  .Hay,  1492,  and  proceeded  to  Palos,  a  seaport,  where  / 
armed  three  vessels,  vety  Jit  lor  such  an  enterprise,  and  having  provided  myself  with  abundance  oj  stores  and  seamen,  I  set  sail  from  the 
port  on  Friday,  the  third  oj  August,  half  an  hour  hejore  sunrise,  and  steered  Jor  the  Canary  Islands,  thence  to  take  my  departure  and 
proceed  till  I  arrived  at  the  Indies  and  discharged  the  orders  given  me. 

Sunday,  August  5th.  Sailed  day  and  night  more  thanjorty  leagues. 

Monday,  August  6th.  The  nulder  oj  the  caravel  Pinta  became  loose,  being  broken  or  un.thipped.  This  happened  by  the  con¬ 
trivance  oj  Gomez  Rsucon  and  Chri.rtopher  Quintero  who  were  on  board  the  caravel,  because  they  disliked  the  voyage. 

Thursday,  August  9th.  Returned'ta.Grand  Canary  and  with  much  labor  repaired  the  Pinta. 

Monday,  September  I7lh.  Sailed  day  and  night,  jijly  leagues.  The  pilots  took  the  sun’s  amplitude  and  jound  the  needles  varied 
a  whole  point  oj  the  compass.  The  seamen  were  terrified  and  dismayed.  ...  At  dawn  they  saw  many  weeds  and  among  them  a  live 
crab.  These  are  sure  signs  oj  land.  All  very  cheerjul,  and  strove  which  vessel  should  outsail  the  others  and  be  the  jirst  to  discover  land. 

Monday,  October  8th.  Sailed  day  and  night  twelve  leagues.  The  air  sojl  as  that  oj  Seville  in  April  and  so  jragranl  that  it  was 
delicious  to  breathe  it.  Many  landbirds,  ducks,  and  a  pelican  were  seen. 

W ednesday,  October  lOth.  Sailed  day  and  night  jijly-nine  leagues.  Here  the  men  lost  all  patience  and  complained  oj  the  length 
oj  the  voyage,  but  I  encouraged  them  in  the  be,d  manner  I  could,  adding  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  complain,  having  come  so  jar  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  continue  on  to  the  Indies,  till,  with  the  help  oj  our  Lord,  they  should  arrive  there. 

Thursday,  October  11th.  Saw  pardetas  and  a  green  rush  near  the  Santa  Maria.  The  crew  oj  the  Pinta  saw  a  cane  and  a  log. 
The  crew  oj  the  NiRa,  a  stalk  loaded  with  roseberries.  The.te  signs  encouraged  them  and  they  all  grew  cheerjul. 

Ten  o’clock  that  evening  saw  a  light  appearing  like  a  light  oj  a  wax-candle  moving  up  and  down,  which  some  thought  an  indica¬ 
tion  oj  land.  Directed  them  to  keep  a  strict  watch  and  look  out  diligently  jor  land,  and  to  him  who  should  first  discover  it,  promised 
a  silken  jacket  beside  the  reward  which  the  King  and  Queen  had  offered,  which  was  an  annuity  oj  10,000  maravedis.  At  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  the  land  was  discovered  at  two  leagues  distance.  Took  in  sail  and  remained  lying  to  till  day  when  we  jound  ourselves 
near  a  small  island,  called  in  the  Indian  language  Giianahani.  Ajterward  multitudes  oj  people  came  swimming  to  the  boats,  bringing 
parrots,  balls  oj  cotton  thread  and  other  things.  But  they  .teemed  on  the  whole  to  me  to  be  a  very  poor  people.  I  resolved  at  my  return 
to  earn  home  six  oj  them  to  your  Highnesses  that  they  may  learn  our  language. 

w  ednesday,  March  6th,  1495.  The  news  oj  my  arrival  jrom  the  Indies  being  known  at  LUbon  there  came  a  ivst  multitude  jrom 
the  city  to  visit  me  and  see  the  Indians.  It  w.i  ••  a  matter  of  admiration  to  behold  the  crowds  and  the  wonder  they  manifested,  giving 
thanks  to  our  Lord,  and  declaring  that  jor  their  great  jaith  and  desire  to  serve  God,  the  Almighty  had  granted  them  all  this.'’ 

— From  the  Journal  of  Chrtetofiher  Columbus. 


before  it  could  be  got  under  control  the  fire 
had  destroyed  one  whole  wing  of  the  NC-i 
and  a  big  part  of  the  tail  of  the  NC-4. 

Things  looked  hopeless,  as  first  examina¬ 
tion  indented  that  at  least  a  week  would 
be  required  to  repair  those  two  seaplanes. 
Then  we  happened  to  think  of  the  set  of 
good  wings  taken  off  the  NC-i  after  the 
storm,  and  realized  that  they  were  for  the 
same  side  as  the  burned  wings,  and  ever>’- 
thing  brightened  up.  Telephone  caUs 
were  sent  in  to  the  naval  inspectors  and  to 
the  Curtiss  Engineering  Company  at  Gar¬ 
den  City,  and  before  daylight  truckloads 
of  mechanics  began  to  roll  in.  Our  men 
had  stripped  off  most  of  the  burned  parts. 
By  midnight  Monday  ni^t  both  the  NC-i 
and  the  iVC-4  were  repaired  and  ready  to  fly! 

At  daylight  Tuesday  morning.  May 
sixth,  all  three  seaplanes  were  on  the  beach 
and  ^  hands  were  standing  by,  ready  for 
the  start.  Mr.  Weather  had  changed  his 
mind,  however,  and  it  not  only  did  not  look 
favorable  at  Rockaway,  but  was  reported 
as  bad  all  up  the  line  of  destroyers.  .\t  ten 
o’clock  I  finally  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  start  that  day,  and  went  in  to 
call  up  Mr.  Bowie  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
to  find  out  what  he  thought  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  in  the  immediate  future.  He  did  not 
consider  that  there  would  be  any  change 
until  the  end  of  the  week,  as  conditions 
were  most  unsettled,  and  he  fully  realized 
that  we  wanted  good  conditions  for  the 
first  hop,  so  we  might  have  good  rehearsals 
for  the  more  difficult  legs  ^ead. 

Wednesday  was  bad.  and  Thursday  did 
not  hold  much  hope,  according  to  the 
weather  charts  on  Wednesday  evening,  but 
late  Wednesday  night  conditions  began  to 
inq>rove  and  word  was  passed  to  stand  by 
for  a  start  on  Thursday. 

Everything  was  ready  shortly  after 
daylight,  but  I  wanted  to  get  thfc  final 
report  from  Mr.  Bowie  before  shoeing 


off.  It  came  at  9:4.5  a.m.  and  said: 
“Conditions  favorable.”  There  were  a  few 
quick  “good-bys.”  the  inevitable  photo¬ 
graphs  caught  as  we  were  slipping  into 
helmets,  goggles,  etc.,  and,  at  10  a.m.  we 
were  off.'  .As  we  cleared  the  end  of  Rocka¬ 
way  Point,  we  swung  around  and  headed 
for  Montauk,  the  XC-i  and  the  NC-4  tak¬ 
ing  up  position  on  each  side  of  NC-j.  In 
the  NC-j  were  Commander  H.  C.  Richard¬ 
son  and  Lieutenant  D.  H.  McCulloch,  pi¬ 
lots;  Lieutenant-Commander  R.  Lav¬ 
ender,  radio  officer;  Lieutenant  Braxton 
Rhodes  and  Machinist  L.  R.  Moore,  en¬ 
gineers;  and  forw'ard,  with  me,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  R.  E.  Byrd,  who  was  to  go  as 
far  as  Newfoundland  as  assistant  naviga¬ 
tor.  B>Td  had  been  in  charge  of  all  the 
na\'igational  preparations,  and  I  desired  to 
have  him  along  so  that  we  could  thoroughly 
test  out  the  instruments  on  the  first  two 
hops  and  make  any  modifications  which 
we  might  deem  desirable. 

.As  wre  passed  by  the  air  station  at  Mon¬ 
tauk  we  could  see  the  entire  personnel  out 
on  the  dirigible  field,  and  we  exchanged 
radio  greetings.  Lavender  also  telephoned 
forward  several  messages  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  including  one  from  Hon.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  .Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  wishing  us  the  best  of  luck.  We 
passed  over  Block  Island,  up  over  Vine¬ 
yard  Haven  Sound  and  across  Monomoy 
Point  just  south  of  Chatham.  The  \fsi- 
bility  was  excellent  and  the  whole  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  was  in  plain 
view.  The  air  was  smooth  and  warm  and 
everybody  aboard  was  wearing  a  big  smile. 

.As  w’e  passed  Chatham  w'e  changed 
course  to  the  northward,  heading  up  the 
line  of  destroyers  for  Seal  Island,  off  the 
southwest  point  of  Nova  Scotia.  .At 
this  time  we  were  fl>fng  at  thirty-five 
hundred  feet  altitude.  This  was  a  little 
high  for  determining  our  drift,  but  the  air 


was  so  smooth  I  did  not  want  to  come  down 
until  w'e  sighted  the  first  destroyer,  and 
found  out  how  far  out  we  were  in  our  cal¬ 
culations.  I  found  out  we  were  several 
miles  to  the  eastward,  so  telephoned  to  the 
pilots  to  come  down  to  about  two  thousand 
feet,  and  we  had  no  further  trouble.  Just 
about  this  time  Lavender  telephoned  that 
a  message  had  been  received  from  the 
NC-4,  saying  that  they  were  having  engine 
trouble,  were  running  on  three  engines, 
and  might  have  to  land.  She  began  to 
drop  astern  and  descend,  and  we  thou^t 
she  was  landing  close  to  destroyer  number 
one,  as  that  ves.sel  was  still  in  sight,  so  we 
proceeded  on  course  and  NC-i  followed. 

Byrd  spent  the  afternoon  vibrating  be- 
tw’een  the  forward  and  after  cockpits,  try¬ 
ing  smoke  bombs,  sextants,  etc.  My  cock¬ 
pit  was  not  very  large,  and  with  all  the 
charts,  chart  desk,  sextants,  drift  indica¬ 
tor,  binoculars,  chronometers,  etc.,  stacked 
in  there,  very  little  room  was  left.  .As  I 
wore  a  telephone  all  the  time,  wires  were 
trailing  all  about  me,  and  Byrd  and  I  were 
continually  getting  all  mixed  up  like  a 
couple  of  puppies  on  leashes.  Occasion¬ 
ally  one  of  the  pilots  would  come  forward 
for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich,  or  to  take 
a  look  at  the  chart  to  find  out  how  we  \yere 
progressing.  .All  these  little  festi\ities 
were  rudely  broken  up  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  when  a  squall  hit  us. 

We  headed  down  through  it  and  tele¬ 
phoned  to  Lavender  to  roll  in  his  trailii^ 
antenru,  before  the  weight  on  the  end  hit 
the  water  and  the  whole  thing  was 
off.  From  time  to  time  on  until  we  landed 
at  Halifax  the  air  was  very  rough.  V'e 
sighted  Seal  Island,  and  a  little  later  made 
out  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  off  that 
coast  we  struck  v'ery  rough  air.  We  lo^ 
sight  of  the  NC-i  in  the  haze,  but  finally 
made  out  the  entrance  to  Halifax  Harbor 
ahead  and  landed  near  our  buoys  at  7  P-i*- 


Tkt  tatt  of  tlu  NC-1  breaking  off  FayaJ  afttr  tko  rtscue  of  tkt  ertw. 


Rockaway  time,  which  was  eight-thirty, 
Halifax  time,  the  flight  of  five  hundred  and 
forty-two  mUes  having  taken  just  nine 
hours. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  NC-i  came  roar¬ 
ing  in.  We  secured  to  our  moorings,  gave 
orders  to  overhaul  crews  as  to  refueling, 
and  went  on  board  the  Baltimore,  where 
Captain  Cluverius  received  us,  and  after 
we  got  off  our  flying  clothes  and  cleaned  up, 
ire  sat  down  to  a  nice  hot  dinner.  There  . 
were  many  correspondents  on  board  as 
well  as  interested  visitors,  including  the 
•Wrican  consul,  and  while  we  were  dming, 
w  gave  them  a  running  summary  of  the 
fligjht.  No  news  had  bwn  receiveid  of  the 
HC-4,  other  than  that  she  was  down  and 
destroyers  were  searching,  so  I  filed  a  tele- 
gr^ic  report  to  the  Navy  Department, 
announced  that,  weather  permitting,  iVC-r 
and  NC-j  woidd  leave  at  8  a.m.  next 
day  for  Trepassey,  Newfoundland;  read  a 
m^titude  of  telegrams  which  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  for  me,  and  then  turned  in.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander  McAddie,  probably  • 
better  luiown  as  Professor  McAddie,  of 
Blue  Hill  Observatory,  was  on  the  Balti- 
oiere  to  give  us  advice  as  to  weather,  and  he 
*a*ttred  me  that  we  would  have  good 
weather  the  following  day. 

I  was  called  several  times  diuing  the 
night  to  receive  important  telegrams,  the 
yst  pleasing  of  which  was  one  which  came 
before  daylight  saying  that  the 
M  ^  wns  on  the  water  off  Chatham, 
***^husetts,  and  was  heading  for  the  air 
iUtm  near  that  place. 

We  were  all  up  before  daylight,  and 
wwything  was  apparently  retidy  for  the 
tlte  engineers  having  worked  with 
repair  crews  during  most  of  the  nig^t, 
“W  a  daylight  inspection  disclosed  some¬ 


liStuttnant-Commandtr  Read,  of  the  NC-4, 
wkoo*  hard  Juek  turned  to  splendid  victory. 


thing  which  had  been  overlooked,  viz. :  that 
there  were  several  cracked  propellers. 
The  Baltimore  had  spare  ones  on  board, 
but  they  did  not  have  enough  hub  nlates. 
We  were  in  a  dilemma,  when  Byrd,  who 
had  been  in  command  of  our  air  station  at 
Halifax  during  hostilities,  remembered  that 
he  had  turned  some  of  these  hubs  over  to  the 
Canadians.  He  dashed  over  to  the  dock¬ 
yard  in  a  speed  boat,  and  came  back  with 
the  hubs.  By  the  time  both  seaplanes 
were  finally  ready  it  was  too  late  to  start. 
McAddie  promised  us  good  weather  for  the 
next  day.  so  we  made  the  best  of  it,  and 
planned  to  get  off  the  following  morning. 

The  NC-3  had  trouble  with  one  engine¬ 
starting  motor,  so,  as  the  NC-i  was  cruising 
around  on  the  water,  all  ready  to  go,  I  gave 
Bellinger  the  signal  and  he  got  off  and 
headed  out.  Shortly  afterward  we  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  noticed  trouble  when  thirty- 
eight  miles  out.  and  landed  on  the  water. 
Examination  disclosed  another  cracked 
propeller.  It  mi^t  have  held  for  nuny 
horns,  but  if  it  ^n’t  there  was  a  good 
chance  of  the  piece  as  it  flew  off  going  into 
the  forward  par^  of  the  hull  and  decapitat¬ 
ing  somebody,  so  I  decided  to  return  to 
Halifax.  Lavender  sent  a  radio  message 
asking  that  a  new  prt^Uer  be  prepared  for 
us,  a^  we  flew  back,  got  it,  put  it  on, 
caught  a  quick  lunch  while  the  work  was 
being  done,  and  got  away  at  12:40  p.m. 
McAddie  said  the  good  weather  would 
hold  out  for  at  least  ei^t  hours,  but 
that  the  wind  would  be  strong  as  we  got 
farther  north.  It  was!  \l’e  proceeded  up 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  most  for¬ 
bidding  looking,  with  very  few  sigas  of  hab¬ 
itation,  and,  upon  passing  Cape  Canso, 
headed  out  for  the  island  of  St.  Pierre. 

Just  about  this  time  we  ran  into  the 
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n**  NC-3  couragtouaJy  lim^tng  into  Ponta  Dtlgada  undtr  krr  own  ^wtr,  hatttrtd  and  bruised. 


Fhotf  fhriK  Umk,  .V  r. 


Strong  winds  and  rough  air.  We  went  up 
to  get  out  of  the  disturbed  air,  but  found 
the  wind  blowing  about  forty-five  miles  an 
hour  and  almost  dead  against  us,  so  we 
came  down  to  about  one  thousand  feet  and 
pushed  through  it.  No  difficulties  were 
e:^rienced  in  the  navigation,  and  St. 
Pierre  was  sighted  when  we  were  about 
fifty  miles  from  it.  Upon  reaching  this 
island  we  made  a  sharp  change  of  course 
and  ran  down-wind  for  the  southwest 
point  of  the  Avalon  peninsula.  I  sig¬ 
naled  to  go  up,  so  that  we  would  get  the 
stron^r  winds  of  the  high  altitudes,  and 
we  climbed  to  five  thousand  feet.  It  was 
bitterly  cold,  about  zero,  I  should  say,  but 
with  the  help  of  the  wind,  we  were  making 
one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  an  hour,  so  wc 
stuck  it  out.  Down  below  were  hundreds 
of  icebergs,  which  from  our  height  re¬ 
minded  me  of  sheep  in  pasture.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  back  at  one  time  and  saw 
Moore  climbing  around  up  among  the  en¬ 
gines,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  our  rush 
through  the  air.  It  nearly  froze  me  to  look 
at  him. 

Cape  Pine  was  sighted,  and  with  our 
speed  we  reached  it  quicMy,  but  we  were 
at  five  thousand  feet,  and  had  to  land  in  a 
very  small  hr’^bor,  which  none  of  us  had 
ever  seen  before.  Furthermore  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  hills  and  the  wind  was 
working  itself  up  into  a  gale.  After  coming 
down  through  about  the  roughest  air  I 
have  ever  experienced,  we  finally  landed, 
and  taxied  full  soeed  to  our  moorings. 
There  we  found  the  NC-i  which  had  ar¬ 
rived  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before. 
Everything  was  secured  for  riding  out  the 
heavy  wind,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  bringing  both  planes  up  to  the  Aroostook 
■  for  refueling- as  soon  as  th&’Keather  mode¬ 
rated,  which  it  did  early  next  morning. 


tjf  .V.  1’ 


Commander  Towers  ready  to  board  the 
good  airship  NC-3  at  Rochaway. 

Getting  on  the  Aroostook  seemed  almost 
kkxrgettii^  horntr.-^  -She  was  oht  sorealled 
mother-ship,  scheduled  to  follow  ,us  to 


Plymouth,  and  on  her  were  our  clothes, 
extra  toilet  articles,  and  all  the  things  one 
travels  with.  Each  person  had  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  five  pounds  of  personal  baggage  on 
the  seaplanes,  and  five  pounds  is  not  much. 
Richardson  and  I,  being  the  two  seniors, 
had  been  assigned  the  pilot-house  for  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters,  and  this  had  been  fitted  up 
with  two  real  brass  beds.  Since  the  pilot¬ 
house  was  built  largely  of  glass,  we  had  the 
^  privacy  of  the  proverbial  goldfish,  but  we 
didn’t  mind  that  in  the  least.  The  rest  of 
the  officers  and  men  were  given  quarters 
about  the  ship.  Richardson,  Bellinger  and 
I  messed  with  the  commanding  officer, 
Captain  Harvey  Tomb,  and  altogether  had 
a  very  comfortable  time  of  it. 

Newspaper  men  and  photographers  were 
on  hand  in  quantities.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  associations  ^d  been 
given  passage  on  the  Prairie  from  New 
York,  and  others  were  living  on  shore  in  a 
raUroad-car.  They  had  been  in  St.  Johns 
waiting  for  Hawker  to  jump  off,  and  when 
they  saw  that  we  really  meant  business,  and 
might  get  away  before  Hawker,  they  chart¬ 
ered  an  old  car,  dug  up  a  cook,  fitted  out 
the  car  with  a  cookstove,  table  and  cot^ 
and  got  hauled  down  to  Trepassey.  This 
car  was  known  as  the  NC-o.  I  dined  on 
board  writh  them  and  can  vouch  ^ 
fact  that  they  didn’t  lead  such  a  hard 
life.  My  old  friend,  Jimmy  Hare, 
ised  to  send  me  some  photographs  of  tM 
outfit,  but  I  haven’t  seen  him  since,  and 
the  photographs  haven’t  yet  reached  M. 
I  know  they  will  come,  for  he  never  fails, 
any  more  than  he  fails  to  turn  up 
odd  comer  of  the  earth  whenever  anything 
interesting  is  going  on. 

Trepassey  is  one  of  the  most  forioin 
places,  on  earth.  The  weather  is  ah^* 
nable,  and  the  only  industry-  is  fistag. 


THE  GREAT  HOP 


IS 


Since  the  fishing  season  lasts  only  six  weeks, 
^.^bitants  have  nothing  to  do  dunng 
femaining  forty-six  weeks  but  sit  ai^ 
*,it  for  the  next  year’s  fishing.  There  is 
r^t  deal  of  fog,  and  the  temperature  is 
few  The  harbor  froze  over  twice  while 
M  were  there;  this  in  the  middle  of  May! 

Wori  was  received  from  Read  on  May 
thirteenth  that  he  was  aU  ready  to  leave 
Chatham,  and  expected  to  get  away  the 
{(Jlowiiig  morning.  I  suggested  his  mak- 
Lf  one  hop  of  it  from  Chatham  to  Tre- 
but  he  got  such  a  late  start  he  did 
this  practicable,  so  he  put  into  Hal- 
ifu,  and  came  up  to  Trepassey  on  May 
fifteenth.  We  had  been  waiting  for  weath- 
and  May  fifteenth  looked  very  prom- 
isM,  from  the  reports  received  from  the 
rwlte  and  from  the  four  battle-ships,  sta¬ 
tioned  two  on  each  side  four  hundred  miles 
apart  and  dividing  the  distance  from  New¬ 
foundland  to  the  .\zorcs  into  equidistant 

^Lited  the  thought  of  starting  without 


TTu  Atiwrtchtd  air-mariners  of  tA«NC-3 
at  Ponta  Dtigada  after  their  rescue. 


Ax.  if  BAria  IxW.  It  r. 


The  crew  of  the  NC-4  at  Plymouth — 
the  returning  Mayflower  of  the  air. 

gineers,  if  we  couldn’t  get  off  successfully. 

Daylight  on  the  sixteenth  found  us 
studying  the  weather.  Mr.  Greeg  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  Lieutenant  Barratt, 
Navy  .\crographer,  received  and  plotted 
reports,  sent  up  sounding  balloons  and 
gazed  off  into  space,  but  remained  non¬ 
committal.  .\bout  noon  they  liegan  to 
cheer  up  and  I  quietly  gave  orders  to  be 
ready  to  leave  at  three  o’clock.  Barratt 
and  Greeg  finally  said  they  believed  condi¬ 
tions  would  be  satisfactory',  wind  south¬ 
west  to  west,  and  partly  cloudy  during  the 
early  part  of  the  run.  A  rush  dispatch  was 
received  from  the  Weather  Bureau  just 
about  the  same  time,  predicting  favorable 
conditions. 

Sandwiches  and  coffee  were  put  aboard, 
engines  warmed  up,  and  all  three  planes 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


Read,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weather 
people  advised  a  start,  and  couldn’t  prom¬ 
ise  that  good  weather  would  hold  along  the 
course,  so  I  determined  to  make  a  try  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  fifteenth.  The  sea¬ 
planes  were  loaded  to  nearly  twenty-nine 
thousand  pounds  total,  which  would  give  a 
good  margin  of  safety  on  gasoline  to  reach 
Fonta  Delgada,  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
made  it  very  doubtful  if  we  could  get  off  the 
water  in  cross-wind.  W’e  could  not.  After 
spending  two  hours  in  iVC-j  and  every¬ 
th  on  board  getting  soaked  through 
with  spray,  I  decided  it  would  be  almost 
suicidal  to  go  into  the  air  in  that  condition, 
»«1  called  it  off.  Just  at  this  time,  nearly 
dusk,  we  saw  NC-4  standing  in,  and  I  think 
*wiybody  was  glad  we  hadn’t  succeeded. 

Afl  three  seaplanes  went  to  their  moorings 
»®d  work  was  started  at  once  to  get  a  new 
eogjne  into  the  NC-4  in  place  of  the  old 
w  put  in  at  Chatham  p’rl  to  reduce  the 
w  in  all  three  to  twenty-eight  thousand 
three  hundred  poiinds.  The  crew  of  the 
u  ^  'tas  much  heavier  than  either  of  the 
yher  crews,  and  we  could  not  safely  cut 
down  tlm  wci^t  by  taking  out  gasoline, 
so  I  decided  to  try  it  with  a  little  over 
^"ftily-eght  thousand  three  hundred,  and 
put  (A  lieatenant  Rhodes,  one  of  the  en¬ 


The  NC  fliers  welcomed  at  Westminster  hy  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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He  returned,  feeling  a  hit  of  a  hero,  to  feam  that  hie  wife  woe  earning,  in  her  old  position,  four  thousand  doHare  a  year. 


•y  Clarence  Budmgton  Kelland 

Author  of  "Silent  Jim,"  "The  Little  foment  of  Haffinets,"  etc. 


CARTER  PAY  AN  sat  in  the  liv-  calculations  except  in  an  incidental  man-  the  inevitable  strangeness  between  them, 
ing-room  of  his  comfortable  lit-  ner,  for  his  allotment  to  her  had  been  suffi-  resulting  from  a  two  years’  absence  to 
tie  apartment  waiting  for  his  cient  to  support  her,  especially  after  his  struggle  with  and  overcome — and  it  was 
wife  to  come  home  from  work,  promotion  to  a  captaincy  had  come  to  not  altogether  dissipatcxl  yet.  The  neces- 
His  eyes  roamed  about  the  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  never  sary  readjustment  to  the  intimate  rela- 
room.  taking  note  for  the  him-  known  what  she  was  earning,  for  she  had  tionship  of  husband  and  wife,  and  the  effort 
dredth  time  of  the  new  pieces  of  furniture,  not  mentioned  the  amount,  and  he  had  to  take  up  life  where  they  had  left  it  off, 
of  the  new  rug,  of  one  or  two  good  prints  fancied  in  an  off-hand  way  that  it  might  be  necessarily  came  first.  It  was  not  un- 
on  the  wall,  that  his  wife  had  purchased  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  He  knew,  til  he  saw  Mary  go  to  work  for  the  day  and 
during  his  absence  in  France — purchased  naturally,  that  she  had  been  an  efiident  h^  himself  remained  at  home  with  the  new 
with  money  earned  by  herself.  He  remem-  business  woman  when  they  were  married  furniture  she  had  been  able  to  purchase 
bered  how  j^hey  had  planned  to  buy  those  four  years  previously,  and  that  she  was  that  the  true  significance  of  the  situation 
very  things  before  he  had  gone  away,  and  then  earning  twenty  dollars  a  week  as  penetrated  thoroughly  to  his  conscious- 
had  agreed  to  save  and  to  pinch  in  order  office  manager  for  an  automobile  concern,  ness. 

to  get  together  the  small  sums  necessary  She  had  given  that  up  willingly  to  marry  The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter 
for  the  purchase.  That  was  when  he  was  him  and  to  start  life  with  him  on  his  fifteen  was  that  at  the  minute  he  was  being  sup- 
the  head  of  the  family,  its  bread-winner —  hundred  a  year.  This  fifteen  hundred  had  ported  by  his  wife;  that  his  wife  held  a 
it  was  when  they  could  not  afford  new  become  two  thousand  just  before  he  re-  better  position  than  he  could  hope  to  ob- 
fumiturc  or  rugs  or  prints.  signed  to  enter  an  officers’  training-camp,  tain,  and  that  she,  instead  of  himself,  was 

These  new  articles  seemed  to  accuse  him.  but  two  thousand  doUacs  was  the  greatest  the  rightful  head  of  the  family.  He  got 
to  sneer  at  him.  They  made  him  ashamed,  sum  he  had  ever  earned  in  civilian  life,  up  and  paced  through  the  rooms  of 
1  hey  flaunted  their  newness  before  his  His  pay  as  a  captain  represented  the  high  apartment  in  a  state  of  mind  which  min- 
cyes,  seeming  to  proclaim  that  what  he  had  -  point  of  his  earning  capacity.  gled  humiliation  with  rage  and  rage  mth 

been  unable  to  buy  for  his  wife  she  had  Now  he  returned  feeling  a  bit  of  a  hero  "a  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice  done  to  him. 
been  able  to  buy  for  him.  They  humiliated  and  quite  a  bit  of  a  successful  man,  to  He  blamed  Mary.  Deep  within  him 
him,  filled  him  with  a  helpless  rage.  learn  that  his  wife  was  earning,  in  her  old  he  knew  that  Mary  was  not  to  blame. 

Until  the  day  before  yesterday  he  had  position,  four  thousand  dollars  a  year —  but  was  rather  to  be  praised — but  he 
not  seen  hk  home  for  upward  of  two  years,  more  than  he  had  ever  earned,  and  more  blamed  her.  He  was  angry  with  her,  felt 
For  eighteen  months  he  had  been  in  France,  than  he  could  expect  to  earn  for  some  time,  that  she  had  conducted  herself  in  a  man- 
where  he  had  seen  service,  and  the  trans-  Not  only  that,  but  she  had  saved  the  total  ner  to  hold  him  up  as  a  laughing-stock 
port  had  brought  him  home  wearing  on  of  hk  allotment  to  her  and  more  than  two  and  as  that  deplorable  breed  of  human 
hk  shoulders  two  silver  bars  instead  of  the  thousand  dollars  in  addition,  besides  buy-  being  who  permits  itself  to  be  supported 
single  golden  bar  with  which  he  had  gone  ing  for  herself — and  for  him — the  little  by  its  wife.  It  was  unendurable, 
away.  He  had  come  home  elated,  rather  luxuries  that  they  had  planned  to  save  for  He  heard  Mary’s  latch-key  in  the  door, 
cocky  about  hk  achievements — not  dis-  together  and  to  acquire  when  they  could.  She  was  coming  home  to  dress  so  they 
agreeably  so,  but  nevertheless  very  well  He  had  been  told  that  hk  old  position  could*go  out  to  dinner  together. 
satkfied  with  himself  and  hk  accomplkh-  would  be  waiting  for  him  when  he  returned,  was  suddenly  conscious  of  a  feeling  tw 
nients.  He  had  arrived  with  a  feeling  that  and  it  was  waiting  for  him — at  twenty-two  he  did  not  want  i  see  her;  that  he  wisM 
hk  wife  would  be  proud  of  him  as  she  had  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year!  .An  ad-  she  would  stay**away — not  forever,  wt 
never  been  proud  before — and  thk  feeling  vance  over  what  he  had  been  paid  when  until  he  could  get  this  .thing  settl^ 
had  justified  itself,  although  he  refused  to  he  went  away,  but  far  less  than  hk  earn-  mind.  He  had  a  subcotk^ious  feefing  tw 
beheve  it.  ings  as  a  captain,  and  seventeen  hundred  hk  resentment  toward  hef  was  unjust,  but 

He  had  known,  of  course,  that  Mary  had  dollars  less  than  Mary’s  salary  had  been  he  knew  that  his  resentmervt  would  rna^ 
gone  to  work,  and  had  not  disapproved,  for  a  year!  fest  itself.  It  was  a  nattsr a:  desire  to  w 

for  she  had  told  him  it  helpied  to  hold  at  The  thing  had  not  settled  its  meaning  alone  with  hk  mker>’  and  to  iruckle  to  it 
arm’s  length  her  loneliness  for  him.  The  on  him  at  first.  There  had  been  the  pleas-  and  roll  it  under  hk  tongue  a-^^.to  pity 
money  she  earned  had  not  entered  into  hk  ure  of  returning  to  Mary;  there  had  been  himself.  But  she  was  here! 
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Tht  trans^rt  had  brought  him  homt  wtaring  on  his 
shouJdtrs  two  sdvtr  bars. 


^ary  had  gone  to  work,  for  it  htJfsd  to  hold 
at  arm's  length  her  lonshness  for  him. 


“Carter!”  she  called.  “Oh,  Carter!”  it.”  Tlicn  she  said  the  one  thing  she  “Please  don’t  be  disagreeable.  Do  clear 

He  did  not  answer,  but  went  into  his  should  have  left  unsaid.  “Just  think  how  out  of  the  way  and  let  me  dress.  I  won’t 
bedroom,  pretending  not  to  hear,  while  he  wonderfully  we  will  get  along  now!  Why,  Ire  but  a  minute.” 

busied  hii^lf  with  his  shaving  things.  between  us  we’ll  be  earning  more  than  six  He  went  out  of  the  room  sullenly.  Mary 
“Carter!”  Mary  called  again.  “Aren’t  thousand  dollars!  We’re  rich!”  went  about  her  dressing  with  a  little  frown, 

you  here?”  He  turned,  his  face  white  with  anger.  Her  husband  was  being  even  more  difficult 

“Yes,”  he  answered  shortly.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  than  she  had  feared,  but  Maty  was  a  de- 

She  came  into  the  room  and  stood  close  on  working?  Do  you  think  I  shall  let  you  termined  little  person,  determined  to  stub- 
to  him  before  he  turned.  She  was  holding  go  on  working?”  bomness,  and  her  bump  of  practicality 

up  her  face  to  be  kissed,  and  he  forced  him-  She  had  feared  something  of  this  sort,  was  extraordinarily  developed.  To  her 
self  to  touch  her  lips  with  his.  She  felt  knowing  Carter  as  she  did.  “I  don’t  see  way  of  thinking,  four  thousand  dollars  a 
that  something  was  wrong.  why  not,”  she  said.  “There’s  no  reason  year  was  four  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It 

“.Aren’t  you  well,  dear?”  she  asked,  why  I  shouldn’t.  There  are  just  the  two  had  a  concrete  meaning  to  her  of  invest- 

Then,  without  waiting  for.  a  reply  she  re-  of  us - ”  ,  ments  which  should  return  them  an  in- 

n»ved  her  hat  and  coat  and  droi>ped  them  “Just  the  two  of  us  can  live  on  what  I  come  so  long  as  they  lived.  It  meant  the 

00  the  bed.  “What  have  you  bwn  doing  can  earn,”  he  said.  savnng  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  five 

with  yourself  all  day?”  she  asked.  “Of  course  we  can,  and  save  all  I  can  years — that  or  more — and  at  six  per  cent. 

“Thinking,”  he  said  shortly.  earn.  .\t  that  rate  it  would  only  be  a  few  this  represented  an  income  of  twelve  hun- 

“Did  you  see  Mr,  Whitney  this  mom-  years  before  we  were  independent,”  dred  dollars  which  would  continue  for- 

Bg?”  Mr.  Whitney  was  his  old  employer.  “It  would  be  only  a  few  months  before  ever.  She  wanted  that.  This  was  not  be- 

“Yes.”  every  man  I  know  would  be  laughing  at  cause  she  was  essentially  mercenary,  but 

She  waited,  but  when  he  failed  to  con-  me.”  he  answered.  “How  would  I  look?  she  was  eminently  sensible.  Investments 
tinue  she  asked  what  Mr.  Whitney  had  Nice,  wouldn’t  I?”  He  changed  his  voice  and  an  income  meant  safety;  it  meant  a 
said.  to  imitate  his  conception  of  the  mine-  family  solidity  which  nothing  else  could 

“Offered  me  my  old  place — at  twenty-  ing  voice  of  gossip,  “ ‘There’s  Carter  Payan  give, 
two  hundred  and  fifty.”  His  voice  was  — pretty  soft  for  him,  what?  Wife  earns  She  was  fond  of  her  husband.  Notwith- 
hitter.  twice  what  he  does.  Wrong  half  of  that  standing  the  shock  of  strangeness  at  his  re- 

“0£,  splendid!”  she  said  enthusiastically,  family  wears  the  pants.  Wonder  how  turn,  she  knew  she  loved  him  and  desired 
“That’s  a  raise,  isn’t  it?  So  many  men  much  she  allows  him  for  spending-monev?’  him,  and  that  the  strangeness  would  pass 
*tt  having  to  take  less,  or  are  even  ^ding  That’s  the  kind  of  thing  everybody’d  be  with  time  and  custom.  Their  personal  re- 
it  hard  to  find  places  at  all.”  saying  about  me.”  lations  would  adjust  themselves,  and 

Splendid!  She  had  the  effrontety  to  “That’s  perfectly  silly.  Carter,  and  you  everything  would  go  along  splendidly — 
praise  him,  to  say  that  it  was  splendid  for  know  it  is.”  much  better  than  it  ever  had,  because  of 

Wm  to  be  able  to  get  a  position  that  paid  “I  know  it  isn’t.  That’s  what  I’d  think  their  multiplied  earning  power.  She 
*^teen  hundred  dollars  less  a  year  than  about  another  man  in  my  place,  and  that’s  would  willingly  have  exchanged  her  four- 
TO.  She  was  patronizing  him!  She  what  they’ll  think  about  me.  I  won’t  thousand-dollar  position  with  Carter’s  for 
raraight  it  was  splendid  for  him  to  be  able  stand  for  it.”  his  smaller  salary,  but  that  was  impossible, 

toiam  a  little  more  than  half  of  what  she  “Let’s  not  talk  about  it  any  more  now.  She  took  no  especial  pride  in  her  achieve- 
traild  earn!  His  resentment  fiamed.  I’m  tired  after  a  day  in  the  office,  and  I’m  ment,  nor  did  she  blame  her  h^band  in 

“Splendid!  .Anybody  would  think  I  hungry.  Let’s  hurry  and  go  out  to  dinner,  the  least  for  lacking  her  own  earning  power 
your  half-witted  brother  that  you  and  maybe  to  the  theatre  or  some  at  the  moment.  It  was  abnormal,  she  real- 
praising  for  being  able  to  earn  a  quar-  place.”  ized,  and,  being  abnormal,  should  be  taken 

^*^^wing  a  lawn.”  “Oh,  you’re  inviting  your  husband  to  advantage  of  while  it  continued. 

why,  Carter!  It  is  splendid.  I  mean  the  theatre?”  he  asked  with  bitter  irony.  “He  is  perfectly  silly  about  it,”  she  said 
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to  herself.  “He  must  see  it  my  way.  I 
know  I  can  make  him  see  it  my  way.  We 
would  be  idiotic  to  throw  away  all  that 
money  just  for  his  vanity,  and  we  sha’n't 
throw  it  away.”  She  was  determined, 
and  once  she  reached  a  determination 
she  was  one  to  cling  to  it  with  stub¬ 
bornness.  This  was  true  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  a  moment  arrived  when  she 
would  cling  to  a  determination  simply  be¬ 
cause  she  had  made  it  and  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  it,  which  is  the  essence  of 
stubbornness.  “I  sha’n’t  give  up  my  posi¬ 
tion — I  don’t  care  what  he  says,”  ^e  re¬ 
solved.  “It’s  for  his  benefit  as  much  as 
for  mine.” 

Mary’s  idea  of  the  family  was  more  the 
French  concq)tion — that  the  family  is  a 
unit  and  that  all  its  component  parts 
should  labor  for  the  common  good.  Car¬ 
ter’s  idea  of  the  family  was  that  the  man 
was  the  provider,  and  the  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  if  any,  were  the  provided-for.  It 
was,  he  considered,  a  man’s  exclusive  duty 
to  earn  the  money  hb  family  used — a  sort 
of  egobtic  unselfishness.  Mary’s  selfish¬ 
ness  was,  after  a  manner,  a  vicarious 
selfishness. 

“Where  shall  we  eat?”  Mary  asked  with 
a  pretense  of  casualness  as  she  came  into 
the  living-room.  “There’s  a  little  restau¬ 
rant  just  around  the  comer.” 

“Huh!  I  guess  I  can  afford  to  take  my  - 
wife  to  a  decent  place  to  eat — ^yet,”  he 
replied  sullenly.  “We’ll  go  to  the  Pont- 
chartrain.” 

Mary  shmgged  her  shoulders.  “\'ery 
well,”  she  said,  but  she  said  it  coldly. 

They  boarded  a  car  and  rode  down¬ 
town  in  silence,  each  fondling  a  grievance 
against  the  other  and  magnifying  it,  and 
each  fortifying  himself  in  hb  position  and 
becoming  more  stubbornly  determined 
not  to  yield. 

IN  THE  lobby  of  the  hotel.  Carter  was 
greeted  by  more  than  one  friend  who  con¬ 
gratulated  Um  on  hb  return  and  upon  hb 
promotion.  Men  who  had  been  rather 
above  him  socblly  and  far  above  him 
financially  seemed  eager  to  shake  hb  hand 
and  to  have  a  word  with  him.  It  was  flat-  a 
tering;  so  pleasing  that  he  was  almost  in  a  J 
good  humor  by  the  time  they  reached  the  i 
dining-room.  He  was  showing  hb  wife  1 
where  he  stood.  He  was  somebody.  1 
Surely  she  must  see  that  a  man  who  h^  ( 
become  something  of  a  figure  in  hb  town 

could  not  permit  hb  wife  to  work!  3, _  _ _ ^ 

No  sooner  had  they  seated  themselves  thinking  about  me  now.” 
than  an  old  gentleman  got  up  from  a  neigh-  “Nonsense,”  Mary  said  eve 
boring  table  and  came  over  to  them.  He  was  only  teasing  you.” 
smiled  down  at  Mary  and  laid  hb  hand  on  “Teasing  nothing.  He  was  sj 
Carter’s  shotilder.  he  believed.” 

“My  boy,  I’m  glad  to  see  you  back  His  tone  angered  Mary,  and 
safely — and  such  a  credit  to  us  all,”  he  her  eyes  to  his  defiantly.  “We 
said  cordblly.  it?”  she  said  shortly. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Smedley.  It’s  mighty  “Just  thb,”  he  said.  “You 
good  to  be  home  a^in.”  job  to-morrow.” 

“I  should  think  it  would  be — with  such  “Now,  Carter,  try  to  be  : 
a  little  girl  to  welcome  you.  You  see.  It  isn’t  sensible  to  throw  awa 
I  know  quite  a  bit  about  her — being  her  money  just  for  your  silly  pride 
banker.  There  aren’t  many  who  could  do  a  sort  of  an  accident,  but  we 
what  she  has  done.  You  must  be  mighty  foolish  not  to  profit  by  it. 
proud  of  each  other.  But  look  out,  very  well  that  in  ordinary  times 
Carter!  You’ll  have  to  keep  your  eyes  earn  half  what  you  do.  But. 
<^n  or  Mary  will  beat  you  out.  She’s  a  and  everything.  If  nearly  eve 
business  woman.”  He  laughed  pleasantly,  our  office  hadn’t  been  drafted 
“If  you  aren’t  careful,  she’ll  be  the  best  enlisted,  I  should  be  getting  a 
man  in  the  family.”  what  I  am.  But  they  had  to  1 

Carter  made  some  stumbling  rejoinder,  body,  and  I — I  was  lucky  enouj 
Mary  saw'  that  hb  lips  were  compressed  good.  It’s  no  reflection  on  you. 


Carttr  rtartJ  at  the  president.  He  had  seen  hit  wife,  a  handsome,  wonderfully  gowned  ictfflMti, 
affarently  a  grande  dame. 
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"Sht  mad*  me,”  said  th*  president.  "It  wasn't  her  savings  alone,  but  the  force  she 
fut  behind  me.  She  comfelied  me  to  succeed." 


dull  silence,  and,  instead  of  going  to  the 
theatre  afterward,  they  rode  home  in  si¬ 
lence.  Mary  went  to  their  bedroom;  Car¬ 
ter  sat  down  in  the  living-room  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  read.  Ten  o’clock  came. 

“Aren’t  you  coming  to  bed?”  Mary 
called— a  tentative  proffer  of  peace. 

He  got  up  abruptly  and  strode  to  her 
door,  where  he  glared  in  at  her. 

“Are  you  going  to  quit  that  job?”  he 
demand^. 

“No,”  she  said  shortly. 

He  turned  away  furiously,  and  she, 
CQually  furious,  slammed  the  door. 

Carter  slept  in  the  guest-room,  feeling 
somehow  that  to  do  so  was  an  act  so  por- 
tmtous  that  it  must  open  his  wife’s  eyes  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  There 
something  very  juvenile  in  his  attitude 
toward  laving  Mary  alone  in  her  room,  as 
t^e  b  something  very  juvenile  in  most 
w  the  acts  husbamds  perform  as  a  result 
«  quarrels  with  their  wives.  Men  can 
^“•rrel  with  men  and  retain  their  matur¬ 
ity,  but  few  men  can  sustain  a  domestic 
squabble  without  returning  to  their  teens. 

In  the  morning  he  got  up,  feelii^  a  trifle 
sn*<pish  in  the  cold,  practical  dawn.  He 
^  rather  inclined  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
*®>Md  was  undoubtedly  hesitant  about 
^■countering  Mary.  It  was  exactly  as  if 


he  were  a  boy  who  had  done  something 
foohsh  and  he  were  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences.  There  was  the  fact,  too, 
that  in  the  morning  he  had  forgotten  how 
his  anger  had  felt  the  night  before.  He 
was  not  angry  now.  He  dressed  slowly, 
loitering  about  the  room,  and  putting  off 
the  meeting  with  Mary  as  long  as  he  could. 
Then  he  emerged. 

Mary  was  in  the  dining-room. 

“Morning,”  he  said  casually,  and  kissed 
her. 

“Morning,”  she  answered  as  casually. 
It  was  apparent  that  her  intention  was  to 
treat  the  night  as  if  it  had  not  existed. 

“I’ve  got  to  hustle,”  he  said.  “Must  be 
at  the  office  at  eight-thirty.” 

“We’ll  ride  down  together,”  she  said. 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  say  something, 
and  clo^  it  again.  While  he  had  care¬ 
fully  arranged  his  cravat  he  had  resolved 
not  to  refer  to  Mary’s  position  until  he  had 
taken  the  day  to  thmk  and  to  reach  a 
statesmanlike  frame  of  mind.  Then,  he 
told  himself,  he  w’ould  present  the  matter 
to  her  calmly  and  logically;  they  would  dis¬ 
cuss  it  cooUy,  and  hb  arguments  would 
inevitably  prevail.  On  the  whole,  he  was 
quite  plea^  with  himself  and  what  he 
termed  his  nooderation  and  consideration. 

The  breakfast  was  a  trifle  strained.  If 


each  had  not  been  conscious  that  there  was  a 
situation  which  must  be  faced  and  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  could  not  go  unanswered,  the 
meal  would  have,  been  almost  pleasant. 
Mary  looked  alluring  and  desirable.  Car¬ 
ter  had  always  been  proud  of  her  and  boy- 
bhly  vain  of  showing  her  to  the  world  as 
his  wife.  As  for  Carter,  he  looked  very 
manly  with  his  face  tanned  by  oversea 
winds  and  by  a  something  in  his  bearing 
which  had  come  from  commanding  men  in 
time  of  p)eril.  Mary’s  heart  stirred  with 
satisfaction  as  she  glanced  at  him  covertly. 

If  only  he  weren’t  so  pig-headed! 

As  they  got  up  from  the  table.  Carter 
went  around  to  her  chair  and  took  her  in 
his  arms. 

“Honey,”  he  said  a  bit  awkwardly,  “we 
mustn’t  have  a  row.  I — you  know  I 
haven’t  been  thinking  about  much  of 
anything  but  you  while  I  was  gone.” 
He  could  pot  go  on  becaiise  he  w'as  an  in¬ 
articulate  sort  of  person  when  it  was  re¬ 
quired  to  express  emotions. 

“No,  boy,”  she  said,  “we  mustn’t  let 
anything  happen.” 

It  was  a  delightful  moment,  a  moment 
of  unclouded  affection,  and  each  of  them 
emerged  from  it  more  hopeful,  closer  to¬ 
gether  than  they  had  been  since  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  return.  They  went  down 
the  stairs  of  their  apartment  building 
hand  in  hand  like  youthful  lovers. 

At  the  office  he  was  received  with  grati- 
^  fying  adulation  by  the  men  and  women 
with  whom  he  had  us^  to  work;  and  then 
he  began  to  work,  finding  the  task  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  old  threads  and  the  old  habits 
of  mind  not  so  easy  as  he  had  anticipated. 
He  had  not  thought  business  for  two  years; 
now  he  found  business  not  so  interesting 
as  it  had  been  once;  more  humdrum.  It 
would  need  no  little  readjusting  to  make 
him  the  valuable  worker  he  had  been  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  war.  He  had  lost  some¬ 
thing  which  would  return  with  custom,  but 
he  had  gained  something  that  would  en¬ 
hance  his  value  when  put  to  use.  This  was 
a  self-confidence,  an  ability  to  direct  and 
to  command  respect  and  obedience. 

Toward  noon  an  old  chum,  a  salesman  of 
the  house,  came  into  the  office  and  slapped 
Carter  on  the  back.  “Great  to  see  you 
back.  Gosh,  how  I  envy  you  your  experi¬ 
ence!”  he  said.  “When  do  we  get  together 
so  you  can  tell  me  how  you  won  the  war?” 
“How  about  lunching  together?” 
“Bully.”  Then,  feeling  the  privnlege  of 
an  old  friend  to  tease,  he  said:  “Just  saw 
your  wife.  Dropped  in  over  there  to  see 
the  big  boss,  and  saw  her  running  the 
whole  shop.  Pretty  soft,  old  scout,  pretty 
soft!  It  isn’t  the  first  cost  of  a  wife 
with  most  of  us  that  bothers;  it’s  the  up¬ 
keep;  but  you’ve  solved  it.  Carter.  Great 
stun!  Get  married  and  tivo  can  earn  more 
than  one.  I’m  for  you  way  across  the 
board.” 

“Huh!”  grunted  Carter. 

“Mentioned  you  were  back  to  her  boss. 
Seemed  to  disturb  him.  He  cussed.  Said 
he  didn’t  see  why  the  devil  you  had  to  come 
back,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  hoped 
piously  that  it  wouldn’t  mean  Mrs.  Payan 
would  quit  her  job.  I  told  him  I  knew  you 
well,  and  I  could  assure  him  it  wouldn’t. 
He  mentioned  his  idea  that  she  was  worth 
two  of  you,  and  that  if  either  of  you  had 
to  stay  home  and  wash  the  egg  off  the 
breakfast-plates,  it  ought  to  be  you.” 
Carter  was  white  with  rage.  “You  can 
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trot  back  and  teH  him  she’s  going  to  quit,” 
he  said  furiously.  “When  I  can’t  support 
my  family,  I’ll  quit  having  one,  and  you 
can  lay  a  safe  bet  on  that.  .\nd  if  any  of 
you  fellows  think  I’m  the’ sort  to  put  his 
wife  to  work  supporting  him,  you  want  to 
take  another  think — and  keep  out  of  my 
way.  Meantime  you  can  go  to  the  devil.” 
He  turned  around  to  his  desk  and  left  his 
friend  staring  down  at  him  in  flushed 
amazement. 

“Oh,  say,  Carter!  You’re  all-fired 
touchy.  I  didn’t — ”  Thai  anger  stopped 
him.  “I  thought  I  was 'joking,  but  it 
seems  I  was  twitting  on  facts,”  he  said 
with  meaning.  “.\nd  so  far  as  I’m  con¬ 
cerned  you  can  take  your  dolls  and  dishes 
and  go  to  blazes!” 

That  was  the  worst  incident  of  the  day, 
but  it  was  not  the  only  time  his  wife  was 
mentioned  to  him.  A  minor  incident,  hap¬ 
pening  as  he  was  leaving  the  ofiice  for  the 
night,  sent  him  home  to  Mary  in  a  frame 
of  mind  which  nullified  the  morning’s  rec¬ 
onciliation  and  its  tenderness. 

A  spinster  stenographer  of  feminist  ten¬ 
dencies  walked  out  beside  him. 

“Your  wife  shows  what  women  are  ca¬ 
pable  of.  She  proves  we  can  hold  down  any 
ixjsition  a  man  can  and  command  as 
much  money.  They  tell  me  she  draws  four 
thousand  over  there.” 

“Huh!”  grunted  Carter. 

“.\nd  that’s  a  lot  more  than  you're  get¬ 
ting  here,”  declared  the  woman,  trium¬ 
phantly  capping  her  argument. 

Carter  turned  his  back  and  strode  away, 
white  with  fury  and  chagrin.  He  did  not 
board  a  car  to  go  home — ^he  walked.  He 
had  to  walk.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  he 
ceased  motion,  if  he  should  be  compelled  to 
sit  still  for  a  period  of  minutes,  he  would 
choke.  There  was  a  curious  feeling  at  the 
pit  of  his  stomach,  a  sort  of  breathless 
emptiness,  and  he  had  to  grip  himself 
tightly  to  hold  in  check  the  desire  to  run 
amok.  It  was  one  of  those  moments 
which  come  in  every  man’s  life,  when  the 
only  antidote  for  the  poison  that  is  work¬ 
ing  in  his  veins  is  wantonly  to  smash  some¬ 
thing — to  smash  it  savagely,  inSanely. 

Ashe  approached  the  house,  he  walked 
faster;  he  could  hardly  wait  imtil  he 
arrived.  Furious  words  boiled  within  him, 
words  which  he  wanted  to  speak  without 
weighing  them.  The  reconciliation  of  the 
morning  was  forgotten,  was  as  if  it  had 
never  taken  place.  He  jerked  open  the 
door  and  ran  up  the  stairs.  Mary  was 
there  before  him,  and,  as  she  heard  his 
step  on  the  landing,  came  to  the  door  of 
the  aprartment  to  meet  him.  Their  recon¬ 
ciliation  was  fresh  in  her  mind;  it  had  been 
with  her  all  the  day,  very  sweet  and  very 
precious,  and  she  was  eager  for  his  coming. 

The  sight  of  her,  dainty,  cool,  happy, 
increased  Carter’s  rage. 

“There  you  are,”  he  said  savagely.  “By 
heavens,  w’e’ll  settle  this  thing  now — ^now. 
Do  you  understand  that?” 

She  drew  back,  hurt,  amazed.  She  had 
opened  the  door  expecting  to  be  taken  into 
his  arms,  to  be  kissed  and  fondled,  to  have 
loved  and  to  have  been  loved.  Her  eyes 
did  not  fill,  but  slowly,  very  slowly,  her 
cheeks  reddened  and  grew  pale.  She 
stepped  aside  and  closed  the  door  after 
him. 

“It  isn’t  necessary  for  all  the  neighbors 
to  hear  you,”  she  said  coldly. 

“You’re  mightv  careful  of  the  neigh¬ 


bors.  What  the  devil  do  I  care  about  a 
few  neighbors  when  the  whole  town  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  me?  I’ve  heard  nothing  else 
from  morning  till  night.  I’ve  had 
enough.  I’m  through,  through!  I’ve 
pleaded  and  begged  you  to  act  the  way  a 
wife  ought  to,  and  you’ve  refused;  now  I’m 
going  to  tell  you.  I’m  your  husband,  and 
what  I  say  goes.” 

She  realized  that  something  unpleasant 
had  occurred  to  stir  him  like  this,  and  it 
made  her  relent.  She  held  her  own  anger 
in  check. 

“Carter,”  she  said,  “go  and  get  ready  for 
dinner.  You’re  unreasonable.  W’hen  you 
cool  off,  we’ll  talk.” 

“We’ll  talk  now.  This  thing  is  going  to 
be  settled  before  I  move  away  from  this 
spot.  You’re  my  wife — anyhow  I  thought 
you  were.  I’ve  tried  to  hie  a  decent  sort 
of  husband.  I  won’t  be  treated  like  this. 
I  won’t  stand  it.  The  man  you  work  for 
said  you  were  the  best  man  in  the  family. 
I’m  twitted  by  an  old  hen  that  you  can 
earn  more  than  I  can. .  My  friends  grin  and 
tell  me  I’ve  a  soft  snap.  How  would  you 
like  that?  Would  you  stand  it?” 

“Nobody  thinks  anything  disagreeable. 
Carter.  You’re  unnaturally  sensitive. 
Try  to  look  at  this  sensibly.  There  isn’t 
a  man  who  has  ^)oken  to  you  who  doesn’t 
wish  his  wife  was  doing  what  I’m  doing. 
Nobody’s  twitted  you.” 

“What  I  want  to  know,”  he  interrupted 
roughly,  “is  what  you’re  going  to  do?” 

“I’m  not  going  to  talk  about  it  while 
you’re  in  this  state  of  mind.” 

“You’re  mighty  independent.  Four 
thousand  dollars  ,  a  year  makes  for  a  lot  of 
independence,  doesn’t  it?  You  don’t  need 
me  any  more  with  my  piker’s  salary. 
You’d  just  as  soon  I  clear^  out,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” 

“I  don’t  know  but  I’d  rather,  if  you’re 
going  to  act  this  way.”  She  said  it  defi¬ 
nitely  and  distinctly  and  with  intention,  for 
her  limit  of  rq)ression  had  been  reached. 

“.\re  you  going  to  quit  that  job?” 

“No.” 

Suddenly  he  felt  lonely,  apprehensive. 
What  if  she  persisted  in  her  course?  W’hat 
if  she  really  did  want  to  get  rid  of  him? 
It  rather  appalled  him,  but  he  could  not 
draw  back.  It  was  too  late  to  alter  his 
stand;  or  to  approach  the  matter  more 
diplomatically.  He  couldn’t  apologize  for 
his  manner;  pride  would  not  permit  that. 
Rather  than  humble  himself  to  her,  he 
would  lose  her — but  the  thought  made  him 
coldly  miserable. 

“Mary - 

“If  you’re  going  to  dinner,  please  dress,” 
she  said  with  a  chill  in  her  voice. 

“You’re  not  going  to  obey — ”  He 
stopped,  but  the  word  was  out,  and  he 
knew  that  the  word  obey,  addressed  by 
husband  to  wife,  has  become  the  unpar¬ 
donable  sin  in  this  generation. 

“I’m  going  to  do  exactly  as  I  want  to,” 
she  said.  “Obey!  Do  you  think  you  can 
order  me  about  like  a  servant?  I’ve  had 
all  I  can  stand  of  this.  Either  be  quiet  and 
dress  fOr  dinner,  or  I’m  going  out  alone.” 

“.\re  you  going  to  quit  that  job?” 

“I’m  going  to  keep  my  position  just  as 
long  as  I  can  hold  it,”  she  said  furiously. 
“Now  you  know.  .\nd  that’s  final” 

He  brushed  p)ast  her  and  went  into  the 
bedroom,  slamming  the  door  after  him. 
Mary  waited  apprehensively,  hoping  he 
vras  merely  getting  ready  for  dinner, 
dreading  lest  he  was  doing  something  else. 


she  knew  not  what.  She  had  her  moment 
of  cold  dread.  Married  folks  did  come  to 
a  parting  of  the  ways.  It  had  always 
seemed  intpoisible  that  she  and  Cartw 
•could  reach  such  a  point;  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  now,  and  the  very  thought  of  it  left 
her  with  a  horrible,  helpless  feeling.  Once 
she  took  a  step  toward  the  door,  but 
pride  held  her  back.  And  then  the’ door 
opened. 

Carter  had  his  bag  in  his  hand.  He 
walked  past  her  to  the  door  without  a 
word  but  there  he  stopped  and  turned. 

“For  the  last  time,”  he  said,  “are  you 
going  to  do  as  I  ask  you? 

“If  you  change  your  mind  within  a  week, 
let  me  know  at  the  club.  If  you  don’t 
change  your  mind  before  that,  you  needn’t 
let  me  Imow.  I  sha’n’t  be  there  Monday. 
Saturday  night,  if  I  haven’t  heard  from 
you,  I  quit  my  job  and  leave  town.” 

“If  you  leave  this  house  now — this  way — 
you  need  never  come  back  to  it,”  she 
said  hopelessly.  It  was  really  true,  then. 
Such  things  could  happen,  and  this  was 
the  way  they  happened.  It  was  unreal  to 
her;  it  was  only  make-believe — it  was  in¬ 
credible  that  she  and  Carter  had  come  to 
this  pass! 

“For  the  last  time - ” 

“Oh,  go  on!”  she  said  in  her  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  tone.  “I  guess  I  can  manage 
without  you.” 

The  door  closed — and  he  was  gone. 

PRESENTLY  Mary  went  into  the  living- 
room  and  sat  down.  She  did  not  cry, 
but  she  felt  very  lonely  and  lifeless.  She 
was  aghast.  The  impossible  had  happened. 
Her  husband  had  left  her.  She  had  seen 
women  whose  husbands  had  left  them,  or 
who  had  left  their  husbands,  and  she  had 
always  looked  at  them  curiously  and  un- 
coniprehendingly.  It  had  been  her  private 
belief  that  such  women  were  different; 
that  something  was  wrong  with  them.  It 
had  not  seemed  possible  that  they  could  be 
normal;  that  they  could  be  like  herself. 
But  now  she  realized  that  they  were  like 
herself.  She  was  sorry  for  them,  and  she 
was  sorry  for  herself. 

But  Carter  was  to  blame.  If  he  had 
gone  about  it  reasonably,  she  might  have 
given  up  her  position,  though  it  would  have 
been  a  silly  thing  to  do.  But  he  had  gone 
about  it  altogether  wrongly,  and  now, 
finally,  he  had  made  it  utterly  imp^ible 
for  her  to  give  in.  She  couldn’t  give  in 
now  and  retain  a  vestige  of  self-respect. 
The  thing  was  done.  It  was  ended.  The 
curtain  was  down. 

She  compelled  herself  to  put  on  her  hat 
and  to  go  out  to  dine.  It  was  an  ordeal, 
but,  she  told  herself,  it  was  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  manner  of  life  and  she  would 
have  to  become  accustomed  to  it. 

Carter,  too,  experienced  a  sense  of  final¬ 
ity.  He  knew  he  would  not  alta  his 
stand,  and,  knowing  Mary  as  he  did,  he 
was  confident  that  now  she  would  not 
change.  He  knew  he  had  bungled,  Iwd 
proceeded  clumsily;  but  it  was  done.  He 
worked  by  day  and  hid  himself  away  from 
his  friends  by  night,  planning  meantiiK 
for  his  departure,  for  he  was  sure  he  would 
be  going.  .\s  the  days  passed,  he 
more  certain.  Wednesday  was  gone,  thffl 
Thursday  followed  it  and  Friday  dawned. 
Just  before  the  close  of  business  hours* 
Saturday  he  would  resign,  and  so  bum  his 
bridges  behind  him. 

{Continued  on  page  114) 
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Tlu  girafft  it  notorioutty 
a  ttntUr  crtatur*  whick 
has  to  ht  watched  over 
with  great  cart — not  only 
because  he  does  not  thrive 
in  our  ^orth  American 
climate,  but  bocause  if 
you  do  not  kttf  an  eye 
on  him  he  may  hick  you 
through  the  tide  of  the 
bam.  He  and  the  ostrich, 
being  equipped  with  yards 
and  yards  of  perfectly 
avaitabU  legs,  run  each 
other  a  close  race  for  long¬ 
distance  and  unexpected 
kicking.  They  say  that 
you  can  not  trust  brown 
eyes. 


The  laughing  hyena  al¬ 
ways  looks  hungry,  ex>en 
when  it  isn  t.  PerhaPt 
that's  the  little  joke  it 
keeps  laughing  at.  How¬ 
ever,  the  laugh  isn 't  a  joke. 
It  sounds  like  a  siren  whit¬ 
tle — and  think  of  meet¬ 
ing  up  with  it  some  dark 
night!  The  hyena  man 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
says  that  it  gets  to  be  very 
comical  after  you  ‘tv  heard 
it  a  while.  This  carnivore 
hat  a  playful  nature,  but 
no  one  wants  to  play  with 
it.  It  it  a  creature  of  the 
night,  and  that,  according 
to  human  standards,  it  an 
indictment,  isn't  tt?  It 
Uvet  on  carrion,  slinks 
about,  and  it  afraid  of 
its  own  shadow. 


Zebras,  it  teems,  are  just  like  ^o^e. 
Stmt  of  them  have  very  kind  ditPoti- 
tiens,  and  others  of  them  art  horrid. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  very  meanest  ani¬ 
mal  Vwy  have  at  the  New  York  Zoo 
{eat  H  Zioological  Gardens  if  you  want 
(t  stand  right  with  the  superintendent^. 
It  it  an  old  grandpa  Zebra  who  won  t 
It  decent  to  anybody,  or  let  anybody  be 
decent  to  him.  They  tested  hit  tweet- 
nett  one  day  by  putting  a  dummy  fig¬ 
ure  in  hit  pen,  and  he  stamped  it  aH  to 
pjtete!  On  the  other  hand,  behold 
Mrs.  Zebra  and  her  little  ton  on  this 
fags.  The  worst  thing  they  can  say 
againtt  her  it  that  the  it  a  little  wild. 
And  who  wouldn’t  be  with  such  beauti¬ 
ful,  Greenwich  -  ViHagt-Ball-hke  dothes? 


Fortunately  for  the  hippopotamus,  he  might 
be  said  to  be  almost  compdetely  lacking  in  tem¬ 
perament.  Amiable  and  comfortable-looking 
individuals  have  such  a  hard  time  getting  sym¬ 
pathy  when  they  feel  nervous  and  on  edge! 
On  the  contrary,  the  hippopotamus  would  be  a 
nice,  friendly  soul  to  have  about.  \Fith  a  couple 
of  bales  of  hay  and  a  bin  or  two  of  grain  and 
a  few  odds  and  end*  of  Potato  peelings  and 
carrots  and  turnips  left  over  from  the  Mulli¬ 
gatawny  soup,  he  wouldn’t  give  you  any  trouble 
all  day.  He  it  inclined  to  tend  to  his  own 
business,  but  if  you  egg  him  on,  he  can  run  as 
fast  as  a  man.  But  his  sensory  nerves  art 
housed  under  near-armor  plates,  so  he  doesn’t 
have  to  try  out  his  legs  very  often. 
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*n%e  Spoiled  Boy 


SHARP  and  clear  the  whistle  of  the 
head  coach  sounded  over  the 
thick,  faded  turf  of  the  ^diron. 
The  players  of  the  ’varsity  and 
scrub  elevens  who  had  lined  up 
after  a  scrimmage  rose  in  their 
positions,  turning  dirt-str^ed,  perspiring 
faces  inquiringly  toward  their  mentor, 
whose  manner  as  he  approached  them  was 
portentous. 

“Cullom,”  he  said  sharply,  “go  to  the 
side  lines.” 

He  turned  and  glanced  along  the  line 
of  substitutes  who  sat  huddled  in  their 
blankets,  leaning  forward  with  eyes 
intent  upon  the  gridiron  scene,  their  faces 
expressionless  as  Indians’.  The  back-field 
coach  sauntered  up  and  for  a  minute  or 
so  the  two  conversed,  while  the  players, 
apparently  indifferent  and  yet  in  reality 
tense,  flapped  their  arms  or  stamped  in 
their  positions,  for  the  November  air  was 
nipping,  the  skies  hard,  inexorable  as  steel. 

“All  right,  Bimny.”  The  head  coach 
swimg  away  from  his  back-field  specialist 
and  gestur^  toward  a  shrouded  figure  on 
the  sid^-line  bench.  “Wheeler,  come  on.” 

The  sharp  bark  of  the  ’varsity  quarter¬ 
back  came  suddenly;  the  players  crouched 
into  their  positions.  Yet  their  faces 
revealed  the  conflicting  emotions  which 
always  attend  that  drama  of  the  football 
field  whose  poignant  significance  is  appre¬ 
ciated  only  by  those  who  have  lived 
through  it  or  are  close  to  those  who 
have — the  winning  and  the  losing  of  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  ’varsity  football  team  in  the  final 
practise  for  a  big  game. 

Rex  Cullom  walked  slowly  from  the  field, 
his  finely  shaped  head  erect.  He  paused 
as  the  trainer  with  inscrutable  face  ap¬ 
proached  and  threw  a  blanket  about  lus 
shoulders.  “Thank  you,  Mac.”  It  was 
the  voice  and  maimer  of  a  man  giving 
largess  to  a  servant. 

Walking  to  the  bench  he  sat  down, 
aloof  from  the  line  of  substitutes — with  his 
back  to  the  field.  Among  the  thousand- 
odd  undergraduates  who  hi^  piaraded  down 
to  the  gri^ron  to  show  by  their  presence, 
by  cheer  and  song,  that  they  were  back  of 
the  eleven,  among  the  little  group  of 
alumni,  veterans  of  a  hard-fought  grid¬ 
iron  who  had  come  down  to  see  the 
team  and  form  their  opinions  concerning 


it,  the  incident  on  the  field  had  brought 
silence.  So  now  upon  this  player,  offering 
the  insult  of  his  back  to  the  Haledon  eleven, 
all  eyes  were  centered,  and  the  player 
knew  it,  and  took  therein  a  fierce  satis¬ 
faction. 

He  was  the  regular  fullback  upon  the 
Haledon  eleven — or  had  been  up  to  this 
juncture;  a  line  -  plunging  back  of  the 
first  class  and  a  man  on  secondary  defense 
who  plugged  a  gaping  hole,  as  it  seemed, 
intuitively.  To  the  back-field,  composed 
of  two  open-field  rxmners,  one  good,  the 
other  fair,  and  a  light  quarterback,  Cullom 
supplied  a  vastly  needed  tone.  With  him 
Haledon  had  what  she  had  not  possessed 
for  two  years — a  workable  combination 
behind  the  line. 

Now  he  sat  on  the  side-line  bench,  his 
back  to  the  field  of  play,  and  Wheeler,  an 
inadequate  substitute,  good  enough  on 
defense,  but  below  big-game  standard  as 
a  line-cracker,  was  scrimmaging  in  his 
place. 

It  was  indeed  a  tragedy  in  a  sense 
greater  than  that  of  mere  personality. 
For  the  rivalry  between  Haledon  and 
Shelburne,  the  forthcoming  opponent, 
was  something  that  had  its  roots  in  the 
soil  of  time,  something  lying  beneath  the 
accumulated  tradition  of  more  than  two- 
score  years,  something  that  can  not  be 
explained,  that  can  be  felt  only  by  men 
of  universities  such  as  Haledon  and  Shel¬ 
burne,  by  their  wives  and  sons — and,  yes, 
daughters. 

Certainly  one  daughter  of  Haledon  felt 
it  and  was  now  living  the  implication  of 
Cullom’s  retirement  from  the  gridiron  in 
all  the  bitterness  of  one  whose  ancestors 
in  their  beautiful  prime  had  drunk  of  the 
Haledon  font. 

“Father!”  She  turned  to  a  big  man  with 
^uare  jaws  and  grave  eyes,  a  famous  grid¬ 
iron  hero  of  the  eighties  who  had  been 
summoned  to  his  o/wa  makr  to  administer 
to  the  eleven  that  morale  which  would 
sustain  it  in  the  impending  contest.  This 
for  years  had  been  Jerry  Dane’s  function — 
when  a  Haledon  team  for  one  reason  or 
another  needed,  or  seemed  to  need,  spir¬ 
itual  seasoning.  Haledon  required  it  now 
badly;  so  badly,  in  fact,  that  Dane  had 
been  called  two  days  before  the  game, 
instead  of  the  day  thereof. 


He  smiled  grimly  at  his  daughter’s 
exclamation. 

“I  wouldn’t  care  so  much,  Mary,  if 
he  weren’t  acting  as  he  is;  that  has  a  bad 
look.  Let’s  go  down  and  I’ll  ask  Billy 
Brainerd  about  it.” 

The  two  accordingly  rose  from  their 
seats  in  the  towering  stand  on  the  side  of 
the  field  opposite  the  Haledon  bench  and 
made  their  way  down  through  the  mass  of 
undergraduates  who  were  leaning  forward 
intent  upon  the  play  which  had  been 
resumed. 

As  they  reached  the  side  line,  a  runner 
of  the  scrub  was  forced  out  of  bounds 
where  they  stood.  Brainerd,  the  coach, 
who  had  been  following  behind  the  ’varsity 
line  whipping  up  the  play,  saw  Dane  and, 
leaving  the  field,  came  to  his  side. 

“My  daughter.  Miss  Dane,  Billy.”  The 
veteran  player  nodded  toward  the  girl. 
“We  were  all  alone  when  I  got  your  wire 
and  she  insisted  upon  coming  down  with 
me.  She’s  the  worst  Haledon  fan  of  us 
all.” 

The  coach,  ill  at  ease  in  the  presence 
of  attractive  young  women,  smiled  dif5- 
dently  and  then  frowned. 

“You  saw  Cullom  go  off  the  field? 
Rotten,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  it  is.  What’s  the  matter?” 

“Oh,  nothing  much;  that  is  to  say, 
merely  a  question  which  is  bigger  and 
more  important,  Haledon  or  Reginald 
Cullom,  and  the  Cullom  millions.” 

“You  mean — :?”  Mary  Dane  was  re¬ 
garding  the  man  wide-eyed. 

“I  mean  there  had  to  be  a  show-down. 
I’ve  stood  more  from  that  boy  than  I’ve 
stood  all  the  time  I’ve  been  coaching. 
He’s  spoiled,  spoiled  from  the  cradle,  un¬ 
disciplined.  Haledon!  He  never  got  Hale¬ 
don,  never  caught  the  spirit,  never  knew— 
never  cared,  if  he  did  know — what  Hale¬ 
don  stands  for,  and  what  Haledon  means. 
It’s  Cullom  with  him,  Rex  Cullom,  fir^> 
last  and  always.  He  broke  training  in 
October.  I  bluffed  and  bluffed,  but  in  the 
end  I  stood  for  it.  Why?  Because  I  had 
to — and  he  knew  I  had  to.  Last  night  he 
was  in  New  York  late,  with  his  fathers 
Stock  Exchange  man — two  days  tefore 
the  Shelburne  game.  Oh,  I  know  it,  he 
was  seen.  He  got  into  Haledon  thi-s 
morning.  Well,  I  said  nothing;  I  let  him 
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into  the  scrimmage.  You  saw  him.  He  again.  You’ve  betrayed  Haledon,  and  because  he.  Reginald  Cullom,  had  not 
di^’t  have  it,  that’s  all;  he  was  mellow.  Haledon  is  through  with  you.  Now  get  been  willing  to  turn  himself  into  a  machine, 

He - ”  -  out  and  stay  out.”  a  galley  slave.  All  right,  that  was  natural, 

“Mary” — her  father  turned  to  her  with  It  was  a  bitter  scene.  And  of  those  who  that  was  to  be  expect^—k^ullom,  in  a  way, 
serious  face — “I  wouldn’t  listen,  if  I  were  participated  in  it  Cullom  alone  seemed  was  the  coach’s  meal-ticket.  But  why 
you.  Walk  down  toward  the  entrance  not  to  feel  the  humiliation  of  it.  He  all  this  bunk  about  Haledon  and  Haledon 
and  rU  join  you.”  straightened  in  the  full  glory  of  his  mag-  spirit  and  betrayal  and  all  that  sort  of 

But  the  girl,  whose  face  had  gone  pale,  nificent  physique  and  stared  straight  at  stuff?  And  why  that  haunted  look  in 
shook  her  head.  “No,  father,  please.  I  the  coach  with  eyes  that  betrayed  not  the  the  eyes  of  his  teammates  as  though  he 
wish  to  hear  everything.”  "  slightest  recognition  either  of  the  "man  or  had  thrown  mud  at  a  saint,  or  done  some- 

“It’s  all  right,  Billy,”  Dane  grimaced  the  words  that  had  been  spoken.  thing  so  sacrilegious  as  to  frighten  even 

at  the  coach  who  was  watching  the  two  Suddenly  he  stepped  forw’ard,  passing  strong  men?  Bunk!  With  hardly  an  ex- 
curiously,  “it’s  all  right;  go  ahead.”  Brainerd  and  the  players  without  a  glance  ception  they  were  a  small-town,  middle- 
“There’s  nothing  more  to  tell,”  growled  or  a  sign  of  expression.  In  midfield  he  class  crowd  anyway, 
the  coach,  “except  this,  Jerry:  I  de-  paused  as  a  football  fell  across  his  vision.  They  came  piling  into  the  club-house 
dded  out  there  on  the  field  that  there  He  picked  it  up,  fondled  it  a  minute,  then  as  Cullom  made  fails  way  out  the  door, 
was  something  bigger  to  Haledon  than  the  throwing  aside  his  blanket  he  kicked  it  He  glanced  at  none  of  them,  and  there 
winning  or  losing  of  a  football  game,  toward  a  goal.  He  stood  ilpon  the  fifty-  were  no  words  for  him.  The  dusk  was 
There  is  Haledon’s  self-respect,  for  one  yard  line,  and  the  ball,  describing  a  beau-  coming  on  and  the  pungent  smell  of  bum- 
thing,  and  the  self-respect  of  Haledon  tiful  parabola,  sailed  with  a  swift  spiral  ing  leaves  was  in  the  air.  The  smell  of 
can’t  be  bought  by  the  Cullom  dollars,  motion  to  a  spot  five  yards  back  of  the  Haledon!  Well — ? 
or  by  anybody’s  else  money — not  from  me,  line.  Whether  the  action  was  designed 

anyway.  So  win  or  lose,  Rex  Cullom  is  as  a  last  object-lesson  to  the  coach  and  PAUSED  at  the  sidew’alk,  then 

off  this  team  and  he  stays  off .  If  he  comes  team  of  what  they  had  lost,  or  whether  L  turned  toward  the  campus,  marking  as 

to  this  field  again.  I’ll  have  him  kicked  out.  some  flux  of  sentiment  had  impelled  the  he  did  so  the  approach  of  a  familiar  figure. 

I  merely  want  you  to  get  my  position,  boy  thus  to  naark  the  last  moment  he  “Mary!” 

Jerry,  because  you’re  influential  with  the  would  ever  wear  a  Haledon  uniform  on  a  “Rex — ”  The  girl  raised  her  hand  as  he 

•hunni  in  football  matters  and  I  want  you  gridiron,  even  he  could  not  have  told,  made  to  kiss  her.  “I’ve  been  waiting  to 
to  know  exactly  the  reasons  for  anything  He  had  made  the  punt,  in  fact,  without  see  you.  Mother  is  in  Boston  and  so 
that  happens  on  Saturday.  As  for  me,  conscious  volition.  father  brought  me  down  writh  him.  I 

I’ll  tell  you  right  now,  I’ve  kissed  the  Turning  from  his  observation  of  the  thought  it  would  be  rather  exciting,  all 
Shelburne  game  good-by.”  course  of  the  ball  he  gazed  toward  the  the  bustle  and  preparation,  two  days  before 

The  coach,  with  a  nod  at  the  Danes,  west  where,  against  the  steely  sunset,  the  game.  I — ”  She  gestured  away  her 
scurried  out  into  the  field.  the  towers  of  the  university  were  sharply  air  of  forced  lightness.  “I  wish  to  talk 

There  was  sympathy  in  Dane’s  eyes  as  limned.  The  smell  of  turf  was  all  about  seriously,  Rex.  Let’s  go  up  to  the 

he  turned  to  his  daughter,  but  his  face  was  and  the  tangy  wind  came  across  the  field  campus  where  we  can  sit  down,” 
stem.  with  a  low  moan.  Something  stirred  “All  right.”  She  seemed  strangely 

“Mary,  I’m  sorry  you  heard  all  this,  within  Rex  Cullom;  there  was  a  peculiar  overwrought;  be  glanced  at  her  curiously 
Yet  1  think  you  should  have  heard  it.”  sensation  in  his  throat.  He  fought  it  back,  and  then  in  silence  swung  along  at  her  side. 
The  girl  fought  back  a  sob  and  nodded:  He  moved  hurriedly  toward  the  dressing-  Mary  Dane  was  one  of  those  girls  who 
“Yes— I  should  have.  I — I — ”  Her  rooms,  leaving  the  blanket  on  the  field,  project  a  certain  impression  of  nobility, 

vwe  failed  her.  “It’s  all  right.  I’ve  _  gained  chiefly,  one  may  suppose,  from  the 

been  denying  it  for  two  months — more  than  '^HERE  was  none  of  the  usual  exhilara-  poise  of  her  head,  but  in  some  degree,  too, 

that.  But  one  can  nAt — oh — there’s  no  *  tion  in  the  tingling  rain  from  the  from  her  carriage.  She  had  her  father’s 

use  denying  it,  is  there.  Dad?  No,  there  shower-bath.  There  was  none  of  the  old  grave,  level  eyes;  her  face  was  sensitive, 
isn’t —  Well- — ”  She  smiled  bravely,  half-contemptuous  amusement  in  the  yet  not  temperamentally  so — it  was  that 
“I’m  glad  we  arrived  too  late  to  see  him  babble  of  the  negro  who  had  rubbed  down  rugged  sensibility  to  thmgs  that  are  lofty 
before  practise.”  Haledon  athletes  for  more  than  a  decade,  and  true  and  decent  and  worth  while. 

“You’ll  sec  him  this  afternoon,  though?”  He  was  depressed,  sulky.  W'hat  devil  was  All  of  which,  to  Rex  CuUom’s  credit  be 
Her  father  studied  her,  lines  of  pain  draw-  keeping  these  words  of  the  coach  before  it  said,  he  had  recognized  instinctively 

ing  down  his  mouth.  his  mind  as  though  written  in  fire?  from  the  time  of  their  first  meeting,  which 

“Oh,  yes,  yes;  I’ll  see  him.”  He  had  betrayed  Haledon,  eh?  What  was  at  a  Haledon  “prom”  the  previous 

was  Haledon?  A  place,  wasn’t  it,  where  winter.  To  him  she  had  been  a  new  sort, 
^^UT  on  the  field  the  coach’s  whistle  one  paid — paid  rather  well — to  be  edu-  but  his  craving  for  her  friendship,  and 
blew.  ,  cated?  It  was  a  business  propositirm,  later  for  her  love,  was  not  because  of  this 

“Every  one  to  the  side  lines,”  he  cried,  wasn’t  it?  As  for  football,  was  not  the  novelty,  but  rather  the  consequence  of 
The  players,  who  had  expected  to  be  sent  game  merely  his  pleasure  and  the  pleasure  things  lying  deep  in  his  nature — so  deep, 
to  the  shower-baths,  glanced  at  Brainerd  of  the  rest  of  the  players?  So  far  as  he  possibly,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  them, 
•ooderingly  and  then  trooped  after  him  had  been  able  to  see,  the  university  took  yet  elements  vety  piotent,  in  this  matter 
tward  the  bench.  “Cullom,”  he  said  the  fiercest  sort  of  satisfaction  in  retirii^  at  least,  in  shaping  his  desires  and  giving 

from  sports  those  who  did  not  keep  up  in  point  to  his  emotions. 

“Yes?”  Rex  Cullom  rose  and  faced  the  their  classes  or  offended  in  other  ways.  It  was  because  Mary  Dane  recognized 
coKh  and  the  members  of  his  team.  Where,  then,  did  all  this  talk  about  be-  the  precise  nature  of  her  appeal  that  she 

‘Cullom,”  Brainerd’s  voice  was  solemn,  traying  come  in?  As  for  Brainerd — well,  was  flattered,  that  Ae  gave  unstintedly 
but  clearly  pitched,  “you  needn’t  wait  he  got  a  pitiful  four  thousand  dollars  a  of  her  friendship,  and  that  later,  when 
on  the  field.  You  won’t  be  called  to  play  season  for  coaching  the  team;  his  interest  with  all  impetuosity  he  had  confessed  his 
football  on  this  team  to-day — or  ever  was  easy  to  define.  The  coach  was  sore  love  and  asked  for  hers,  she  had  found  it 
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in  herself  both  to  accept  and  to  give,  without  the  Varsity  letter  that  you  could  men.  Yet  you  are  doing  nothing  to  de- 

They  came  to  a  grassy  square  formed  have  won  more  easily  than  any  athlete  vel<^  them.  You  are  not - ” 

by  a  quadrangle  of  college  buildings  with  a  who  has  been  in  coUege  in  your  time.  “I - ” 

group  of  elms  in  the  center  and  under  them  For  two  of  your  three  years  Shelburne  “Please  let  me  finish,  Rex.  You  are 
a  rustic  bench.  had  beaten  us  because  we  were  weak  in  generous  in  little  things,  yes;  but  in  big 

“Better  come  up  to  the  Inn,”  suggested  the  back  field.  With  you  out,  we’ll  be  weak  things,  in  things  that  count,  you  are  selfish; 
Re.x  as  she  paused.  again  on  Saturday,  and  Shelburne  will  you  are  intolerant  of  any  opinion  or  notion 

“No,  it  will  be  better  here.”  do  something  she  h^  never  done  before —  that  crosses  yours,  awfully  intolerant 

“-\11  right.”  He  seated  himself  at  her  beat  Haledon  three  times  in  succe^ion.  You  may  shake  yom  head,  Rex,  but  you 
side,  reaching  for  W  hand  which  she  had  And  the  responsibility  is  yours.”  are.  You  told  me  that  I  was  the  greatest 

not  the  heart  to  withdraw.  “For  the  love  “You  can’t  make  me  mad,”  fowled  influence  in  your  life,  that  you  needed  me. 
of  Mike,  cut  out  the  gloom,  Molly!  Can’t  Rex.  “Shelburne  can’t  vnn  by  too  big  a  I  believed  that,  but  it  was  only  my  pride 
you  see  I  have  troubles  of  my  own?  I —  score  to  suit  me.  I’m  through  with  this  that  made  me  do^so,  only  my  pride  that 

I—”  He  hesitated.  “I  was  bumped  off  place  and  everything  in  it.”  has  made  me  overlook  so  many  things 

the  team  to-day.’’  '  She  studied  him  a  nioment.  When  she  which  should  have  told  me  long  ago  that 

“Yes,  I  know— I  was  at  the  field  with  spoke  her  voice  was  low.  I  had  no  influence  with  you  at  all.  If 

father.  I —  That’s  what  I  wish  to  speak  “I  hardly  thought  you  could  have  you’ll  think  back,  you’ll  realize  1  am  right, 
to  you  about,  Rex.”  brought  yourself  to  say  what  you  have  Rex,  I  can’t  go  on,  I  simply  cannot.” 

He  turned  upon  her  fiercely.  “Well,  just  said.” 

1  don’t  want  to  talk  about  it,  and  I  don’t  “Well,  you  heard  me.  I  meant  it.  “  A  LL  of  which  means,”  he  muttered, 
want  to  hear  you  talk  about  it  either.  You  talk  about  my  not  obeying  orders  “that  you’re  sore  because  1  don’t 

I’m  sorry,  Molly;  but  you  ought  to  know  and  breaking  training  and  all  that  stuff,  take  football  seriously.” 

how  this  thing  h^  me^ed  me  up.”  But  you  don’t  know  anything  about  the  “Football!  No,  it  isn’t  football,  it’s 

“I  think  I  do  know,  Rex.”  incompetent  muckers  who  have  been  Haledon;  it’s  life.  You  don’t  take  either 

“Well.  Well!  I  tell  you  this;  Haledon  coaching  the  team.  They  haven’t  the  seriously.  WTiat  does  your  college  mean 

won’t  see  me  around  this  place  any  longer  breeding  of — of  a  ribbon  clerk,  and  what  to  you  after  nearly  four  years?  Nothing, 
than  it  takes  to  have  my  things  packed,  they  don’t  know  about  football  would  Rex,  do  you  suppose  if  you  haven’t  it  in 

And  if  you  care  anything  about  me  you  fill  a  book.  I  can  stand  a  lot  from  gen-  you  to  love  this  beautiful  place  with  all 

won’t  stay  here  either.”  tlemen,  but  not  from  bounders.  that  it  means,  or  should  mean,  that  you 

“Rex.”  she  lifted  her  head  with  a  jerk,  have  it  in  you  to  love  a  girl,  to  love  me, 

SHE  waited  a  moment.  “Rex,”  she  her  cheeks  flushed,  “you  can’t  stand  any-  as  I  love  you?  You  may  think  so.  1 
said,  “let  me  see  if  you  grasp  this  thing  from  anybody,  no  matter  whom,  don’t.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  Rex, 

failure  of  yours  as  you - ”  tlut  doesn’t  meet  with  your  own  point  of  that  Haledon  is  something  more  than  a 

“Failure  of  mine!”  He  was  angry  now.  view  or  your  personal  desires.”  place  where  you  buy  an  education?” 

“You  say - ”  “You’U  be  saying  too  much  in  a  minute.  He  was  digging  into  the  turf  with  his  heel 

“If  you’ll  listen,  Rex,  while  I  tell  you  Mary.”  and  did  not  reply, 

what  is  on  my  mind,  it  will  make  it  easier  “Rex,  I’m  going  to  say  all  I  have  in  mind  “To  me  there  is  something  about  this 
for  both  of  us — so  much — ”  her  voice  to  say — not  because  it  won’t  hurt  me  far  old  university  where  my  grandfather  and 
caught— “so  much  easier.  I  want  to  present  more  than  it  will  hurt  you.  It — ^it — ”  father  were  molded  to  their  manhood— 

the  picture  of  you  I  have  got  here  today.”  She  paused,  struggling  to  control  her  where  yow  father  was  a  student— that, 

“.\11  right,  shoot.”  He  slouched  re-  emotion.  “I  wish  I  could  make  you  that — I  wish  I  could  put  the  feeling  into 

signedly  on  the  bench.  realize  that  I’m  doing  this  for  you,  with  words,  Rex;  but  I  can’t.”  She  gestured. 

“You’re  a  senior  at  Haledon;  you’re  no  thought  of  self  at  all.”  “You,  a  Htiledon  man,  should  understand, 

in  your  fourth  year  here.  You  came  with  He  stared  at  her.  “Doing  what?  What  But  you  don’t.  Why  don’t  you?  That 
a  reputation  as  a  preparatory-school  star —  do  you  mean?”  is  what  I  have  been  asking  myself— why? 

a  school  where  you  were  king  and  could  do  “I  mean  that  we’re  not  engaged  any  You’ve  been  here  all  these  years,  and  you 
about  as  you  pleased.  You  came  here  more,  Rex;  I’m  not  going  to  marry  you.”  haven’t  been  touched.  How,  then,  could 
with  the  physique  and  the  ability  to  be  as  I  presume  really  to  touch  or  hold  you, 

great  a  back,  father  says,  as  Haledon  has  T-T£  SPRANG  to  his  feet,  his  head  thrust  when  you  have  not  re^nded  to  what 

had  in  the  past  ten  years.”  *  forward;  he  was  not  angry;  he  should  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 

“Humph!”  seemed  bewildered.  “Mary!”  influences  in  your  life?  Football?  That 

“It’s  true,  Rex;  father  knew  what  he  “I’m  not  going  to  marry  you,  Rex,  is  merely  surface  after  all.  The  football 

was  talking  about.  Every  one  knows  the  because  it  is  so  clear  to  me  that  you  are  season — that  wUl  end  within  two  days, 

game  you  played  on  your  freshman  team  not  the  man  to  whom  I  should  dare  com-  But  your  attitude  toward  the  life  here, 
here.  Then  in  sophomore  year  you  were  mit  my  future.  I  care  so  terribly  much  your  attitude  toward  the  life  before  you, 

ineligible  to  play  because  of  poor  standing  for  you,  my - ”  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?” 

in  your  classes.  Last  year  you  made  tire  “It  would  seem  so.”  His  voice  was  Her  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  He 
team  and  were  dropped  before  the  Shel-  bitter.  stood  before  her,  expressionless.  She  rose 

bume  game  because  you  wouldn’t  follow  “—my  ideal  of  you  is  so  high — oh,  Rex,  from  the  bench. 

the  coach’s  directions  on  the  field.  And  can’t  you  understand  how  you  break  my  “Rex,  here  is  your  ring  back.  I  don’t 

now,  now  you  are  dropped  agt^  for  ^neral  heart  when  you  do  nothing  to  justify  the  know  how  much  you  think  of  me;  I 
insubordination  and  for  breaking  training.”  ambition  I  have  for  you?”  sure  you  don’t  love  me.” 

“You’ve  been  listening  to  a  lot  of  gossip  She  waited  a  moment,  and  then  as  he  “Don’t  you  dare  say  that,  Mary!” 

the  short  time  you’ve  been  here.”  did  not  speak  she  went  on:  “You  have  “You’re  fond  of  me,  yes.  But,  Ra- 

“The  whole  thing  means  just  this,  Rex,”  so  many  lovable  qualities,  you  have  so  have  you  any  idea  what  love  really  is? 
she  bore  on.  “You  wrill  be  graduated  much  that  would  inake  you  a  man  among  Love  is  unselfish,  love  is  duty  and 


voice 
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“I  am  doing  this  because  I  love  you. 
It  is  the  only  way.  I  haven’t  gained  in 
influence  with  you.  I  have  been  losing 
ntonth  after  month.  Oh,  I  have  seen. 
I—”  She  came  to  him  and  placed  her 
hands  upon  his  shoulders  and  kissed  him 
•oftly  on  the  forehead.  “Now  go,  Rex.” 
Si  he  hesitated,  her  voice  became  stem. 
“Rex,  plea.se  go.” 

“All  right.”  He  lifted  the  ring  which 
she  had  handed  to  him  to  his  lips.  Then 
with  all  his  strength  he  threw  it  from  him. 

More  than  this  he  could  not  subse¬ 
quently  recall.  His  roommate  entering 
ik  dormitory  apartment  a  bit  later  found 
him  seated  upon  his  bed  gazing  vacantly 
»t  the  open  grip,  clothing  littered  about 
the  room.  The  surname  of  the  newcomer 
*as  hyphenated;  he  and  Cullom  belonged 
to  an  exclusive  club  of  twenty  upper  class- 
men  whose  ritual  was  a  view-point  which 
beyond  the  petty  concerns  of 
their  altmi  mater. 

“Hello.  Rex,  old  chap.  WeO,  I  landed 
that  ‘Follies’  girl  I’ve  been  wanting  to 
meet.  Had  her  out  for  a  motor-ride  all 
afternoon.  She’s  a - ” 

“Then  you  weren’t  out  to  see  the 
eleven?” 

.l*T?  the  eleveni  I  say!  What’s 
the  idea?” 

“Oh.  go  to  the  devil!” 

Cullom  sprang  from  his  bed,  seized  his 
hM  and  went  out  into  the  night.  The 


He  walked  to  the  arched  entrance  to  the 
quadrangle.  Entering  he  looked  back 
into  the  moonlight-  Alary  Dane  was  still 
standing,  rigid,  immobile.  He  never  forgot 
that  picture  of  her. 

Next  morning  shortly  after  eleven 
o’clock  Rex  Cullom  walked  into  his  father’s 
private  office  on  Wall  Street  and  threw 
his  bag  heavily  to  the  floor.  His  eyes 
were  dull  from  lack  of  sleep;  his  hair 
tousled. 

“Eh!”  His  father,  a  sleek,  well-groomed 
man,  gazed  at  him  surprisedly.  “What 
are  you  doing  here?  Thought  you  were 
getting  ready  to  play  football  or  some¬ 
thing.” 

“I  was.  Things  have  broken  pretty 
badly  for  me.  Father.  I’ve  been  dropped 
from  the  eleven  because  I  came  up  to 
New  York  the  other  ni^t  and  spent  the 
evening  with  your  floor  man,  Atterbury.” 
He  rai^  his  hand  as  his  father  sprang  to 
his  feet.  “That  isn’t  all;  Mary  Dane 
has  broken  our  engagement.” 

“Broken — ”  A  smile  drifted  over  the 
man’s  face.  “Well,  that’s  just  as  well. 
Now  you  can,  nmrry  some  one  in  your 

“Father!  Chuck  that!”  The  boy’s 
sharp  voice  brought  a  flush  of  irritation 
to  the  banker’s  face. 

“Droj^ped  from  the  eleven,  eh!  Out 
carousing  with  Atterbury  when  you  ou^t 
to  have  been  training?  You  ought  to  be 


coming  to  him;  sympathy,  understanding 
and  a  good  licking — things  I  never  got.” 

“.Are  you  crazy,  or  what?” 

“Crazy,  I  guess.  Something  seems  to 
have  broken  in  my  head.  Don’t  mind  me: 
they  think  in  college  I  haven’t  any  brains. 
But  I  had  brains  enough  to  get  the  truth 
of  what  they’re  talking  and  tWnking  down 
there — democracy,  the  fellowship  of  men. 
I  laughed  at  it.  It  was  the  fad  to  laugh 
in  our  little  club,  the  club  you  organiz^ 
down  there.  .America — our  country — 
Haledon — what  were  they  to  us,  or  we 
to  them?  To  hell  with  everything  that 
didn’t  cater  to  us  and  fawn  upon  us. 
Well,  tell  Mother,  if  she’s  around,  that 
I  dropped  in.  I  don’t  know  where  I’m 
going.  Makes  no  difference  anyway.” 

An  hour  later  he  left  a  club  in  whitffi 
his  name  had  been  entered  for  membership 
at  his  birth  and  walked  into  Central  Park. 
Some  boys  were  kicking  a  football,  “^e 
thud  of  foot  against  pigskin  sent  a  shiver 
through  him. 

“Here — ”  He  took  the  ball  from  the 
hand  of  an  urchin  who  had  just  picked  it 
up.  “You  don’t  want  to  hold  the  ball 
that  way  for  a  kkk.  See  now;  this  way. 
Now  the  foot,  see.”  His  instep  met  the 
ball  gently. 

“G«,  that’s  great!”  The  little  boy 
tried  it  and  got  immediate  results.  “Oooh!” 

“That’s  the  stuff.  You’D  make  the 
’varsity  some  day.” 


and  bigness  and  self-sacrifice!” 

“Self-sacrifice!” 

“You  mean  by  that,”  she  returned 
sinftly,  “that  I  am  not  practising  it.  But 
I  am,  Rex.  I  love  you.  If  you  only 
tnew  how — ”  Her  voice  caught.  “I 
(jon’t  know  what  I  do  mean  to  you,  reaUy, 
but— but  if  I  mean  enough  to  make  you 
stop  and  think,  Rex,  to  m^e  you  consider 
what  you  are  and  what  you  ought  to  be, 
why  then  this  sacrifice  of  my  love  for 
you—”  She  couldn’t  go  on. 

He  waited,  watching  her  silently. 

“(R>,  my  dear  boy,”  she  resumed  at 
length,  “there  are  so  many  things  that 
money  can  not  buy,  so  many  beautiful 
things  that  a  haughty  spirit  never 
sceS""*”” 

“You  say  you  stUl  love  me — ”  His 
vttce  came  as  from  afar. 


moon  rays  were  shifting  down  through 
silent  elins  and  by  the  rustic  seat  in  the 
little  quadrangle  he  saw  clearly  defined 
the  figure  of  the  girl,  standing  just  as  he 
had  left  her.  Something  kept  Rex  from 
going  to  her,  some  inhibition  that  he  knew 
was  absolute.  It  was  there  last  June 
under  those  same  trees  that  he  had  first 
told  her  of  his  love  and  she —  He  closed 
his  eyes  and  shook  his  head  as  though 
fitting  against  memory.  From  some 
pmnt  on  the  campus  came  a  chorus: 

Oh,  the  bells  erf  old  Haledon 

Sound  sweet  on  the  air. 

That  was  the  song  they  were  singing 
that  night  in  June.  HaMon!  Haledon 
and  Mary  Dane!  How  inextricably  the 
two  were  intertwined  in  all  the  sweetest 
and  bitterest  memories  he  would  ever  have! 


proud  of  yourselfl  Now  you  want  money 
so  you  can  go  off  and  forget  it.  Well — 
how  much?  Speak  quicldy,  Rex;  the 
market’s  doing  all  sorts  of  things  and  this 
is  my  busy  day.” 

The  son  stepped  back,  a  grave  smile 
spreading  over  his  face.  “I  want  nothing, 
father — except  what  a  fellow  ought  to  get 
from  his  dad  in  a  time  like  this.  1  knew 
I  wouldn’t  get  it;  don’t  know  what  I  came 
bothering  you  for,  except — except — it’s  a 
fearful  thing  when  a  little  spoiled  boy 
can’t  have  everything  he  wants,  sort  of  a 
shock.  They  don’t  want  me  on  the  team 
and  the  girl  I  love  does’nt  want  me.  Eh? 
Rather  rough  on  a  kid_who’s  had  an  un¬ 
limited  drawing -account  since  he  was 
fifteen;  .purple,  fine  linen  and  all  that  sort 
of  junk — everything  but  a  father  and  a 
mother  he  could  go  to  now  and  get  what  is 
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The  varsity!  Haledon!  Just  now  the  resplendent  in  the  serene  color  of  Haledon  all  that  Billy  Brainerd  could  teach  you. 
team  was  being  packed  off  to  a  quiet  road-  or  the  more  ardent  color  scheme  of  old  That  means  you  know  all  the  football  that 
house  a  few  miles  outside  the  universify.  Shelburne.  From  earliest  mom  auto-  any  man  can  know.  You’U  meet  men  on 
They  were  talking  football  in  the  under-  mobiles  of  every  make  and  size  had  been  the  field  who  know  as  much  as  you  do- 
graduate  clubs.  Girls  and  their  chaperons  flowing  in  from  many  cities,  fluttering  no  more,  but  as  much.  What  does  that 
were  flowing  in  for  the  Junior  Prom  and  the  pennants  of  the  rival  institutions,  and  mean?  It  means  that  the  team  that  can 
a  joint  ^aledon-Shelbume  glee-club  con-  special  trains  from  everywhere  were  dis-  fight — fight — best  through  sixty  minutes 
cert.  And  the  elms  were  waving  sleepily  embarking  their  brilliant  thousands  who  will  win.  Sixty  minutes!  You  chaps 
and  the  bell  on  Haledon  Hall  was  sounding  debouched  into  the  many  tributaries  that  ought  to  be  able  to  buck  a  locomotive 

the  hour!  And  Mary  Dane!  kept  the  main  streams  swelling.  for  sixty  minutes.  Think  what  it  will 

“Mary!”  The  name  formed  upon  his  .\nd  now  all  streams  were  beginning  to  mean  to  you  to  come  out  a  winner  after 
lips.  What  a  hallowed  sound  it  had!  set  toward  a  great  amphitheatre  from  the  the  discouragements  you’ve  had.  Think 
“Mary!”  He  repeated  the  name  clearly  walls  of  which  floated  two  broad  banners,  what  it  will  mean  to  you  in  the  game  of  life 
and  about  him  was  evoked  a  spell,  the  side  by  side,  the  only  touch  of  color  which  hereafter.  If  you  give  up  for  just  one 
spell  of  her  beautiful  soul  and  all  her  the  huge  exterior  walls  revealed.  Along  play  because  you  didn’t  have  the  nerve 
sweet,  earnest  girlishn^s.  A  sob  escaped  the  top  were  silhouetted  figures  of  en-  to  stick  it  out,  and  you  lose,  it’ll  affect 
him.  For  the  first  time  since  he  could  thusiasts  who  had  already  taken  their  you  for  the  rest  of  your  lives.  When  I 
remember  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  seats  in  the  topmost  tiers,  while  through  was  playing  football,  I  used  to  get  up  out 
He  let  them  roll.  He  yielded  himself  ramp  and  gate  pKJured  additional  thou-  of  a  scrimmage  so  tired  I  didn’t  seem  to 
utterly.  He  had  no  sense  of  environment,  sands,  keen  with  the  zest  of  conflict.  be  able  to  stand.  Then  would  come  the 

Somewhere,  some  time  in  chapel  he  had  In  the  Haledori  quarters  the  team  was  signal  for  me  to  open  up  a  hole — and  I 

heard  read  the  story  of  Saul  on  the  road  preparing  for  the  field.  Sprawling  upon  opened  that  hole.  It’s  all  in  your  minds, 

to  Damascus,  with  a  sudden  light  shimng  the  floor  were  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  boys.  What  you  will  to  do  you  can  da 

about  him  and  a  voice —  With  a  sharp,  players  already  dressed,  their  arms  about  Are  you  going  to  let  Shelburne  beat  Haledon 

sudden  cry  he  turned  from  the  park  and  one  another’s  shoulders.  On  plain  wooden  three  years  in  succession?  It’s  up  to - ” 

strode  to  the  avenue.  A  taxicab  was  tables  lay  figures  half  clad,  the  trainer  “Mr.  Dane,  may  I  say  something?” 
standing  near  by.  He  hailed  it  in  a  voice  and  assistant  trainer  moving  among  them, 

which  he  did  not  recognize  as  his  own.  bandaging  and  taping  bruises,  and  cuts,  "CROM  the  men  who  had  been  so  strangely 

applying  braces  to  injured  ankles,  knees  silent  rose  a  low  sound  as  Rex  Cullom 
"CROM  wall  and  tower  floated  the  and  shoulders.  The  floor  was  littered  stepped  in  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  deep 

*  banners  of  Haledon.  Beneath,  con-  with  constantly  growing  piles  of  padding  recesses  of  the  room  and  made  his  way 

stantly  augniented  thousands  converted  which  the  players  were  cutting  from  their  swiftly  to  the  speaker’s  side.  He  was  in 
the  historic  village  street  and  the  campus  jerseys  and  breeches;  for  to-day  in  the  ordinary  dress,  his  face  highly  colored,  his 
walks  into  rivers  of  humanity;  unending  supreme  test  there  must  be  no  excess  hazel  eyes  burning  with  an  unnatural  li^|^ 
streams  of  motor-cars  honked  their  careful  weight;  body  and  limb  would  have  long  “You — ”  .\s  Brainerd  moved  toward 

way  along  the  thoroughfare.  From  the  months  to  recover  from  what  might  the  boy,  Dane  put  out  a  restraining  arm. 
leaded  windows  of  domutories  came  the  happen  on  the  field  to-day.  The  air  was  “Just  a  minute,  Billy,  please,”  he  said, 
tmkle  of  mandolms,  the  twang  of  banjos,  close  with  the  smell  of  iodoform  gauze  and  “What  is  it,  Rex?” 
rippling  bursts  of  piano  music  and  femi-  arnica.  In  one  comer  on  a  stool  sat  a  “It  isn’t  much,  Mr.  Dane.  I’ve  been 
nine  laughter.  Everywhere  was  youth,  stalwart,  blond-headed  youth,  his  eyes  walking  the  country  around  Haledon  aU 
youth  and  enth^iasm  and  the  joy  of  fixed  upon  the  floor,  his  mouth  set  grimly,  night — thinking.  This  morning  early  I 
living  on  this  crisp  November  afternoon  Near  him  stood  a  player,  his  feet  apart,  sat  on  a  hUl  and  watched  the  towers  w 
with  the  sunlight  silver  instead  of  the  gold  his  thumbs  hooked  in  his  belt,  his  dark  eyes  the  college  come  out  of  the  dark.  !■“ 
that  October  knew,  and  a  breeze  that  smoldering.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  I—”  He  was  flushing  self-consciously, 
brought  to  aU  faces  the  rich  red  blood  floor  stood  Jerry  Dane.  but  the  sympathy  which  seemed  to  per* 

and  to  the  eyes  that  sparkle  as  of  precious  “You  can  win  if  you  will,  boys.”  He  vade  the  dimly  lighted  apartment  enc<^- 
genu.  Old^  graduates,  young  graduates,  swung  a  big  arm  over  the  shoulder  of  the  aged  him.  “I’ve  been  a  loss.  I  gjet  in*t 
students,  wives,  mothers  and  sweethearts  coach  who  stood  at  his  side.  “You  know  all  right.  I  know  I  don’t  go  very  big  here* 
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I— I— I’m  not  here  with  any  cheap  play  flowi^  from  their  shoulders,  ran  to  the  “Sure.  How  can  we  help  it?”  growled 

(0  get  into  the  game;  I’m  not  in  condition,  sidelines.  a  substitute  at  his  side.  “If  you  were  in 

(or  one  thing.  But — but  I  want  you  fel-  Cullom,  who  had  picked  up  the  blanket  shape  to  pimt - ” 

lows  to  know  that  I  understand  what  it  tossed  to  him  by  Wheeler,  his  erstwhile  “Yes.”  A  stab  of  pain  shot  through 

Diwins  now — I  mean  the  fact  I’m  not  in  substitute,  now  a  regular — a  boy  who  ran  Cullom.  Shelburne  was  playing  upon  the 
condition,  that  I’m  not  going  out  on  the  a  laundry  to  pay  his  way  through  Hale-  absence  of  a  star  kicker.  Instinctively 
field  to  fight  for  Haledon.  1  get  it  all,  don — moved  to  the  side-line  bench  with  Cullom  glanced  toward  the  coach,  but  the 
every  bit.  I  feel — ”  He  swung  around  the  rest.  As  he  went  he  glanced  up  into  man’s  face  was  set  rigidly  upon  the  field, 
open  the  coach.  the  Haledon  section.  Somewhere,  her  .\nd  the  game  worked  out  as  Rex  had 

“Mr.  Brainerd,”  he  said,  “you  told  me  hands  clenched,  her  face  flushed,  sat  Mary  feared.  With  a  punting  advantage  of  an 

you’d  fire  me  out  if  I  came  here  again.  Dane.  And  he,  he  could  have  helped  average  of  ten  yards  on  every  exchange. 
You  were  right.  Maybe  you’ll  do  it  now —  Haledon  to  win  for  her  to-day!  This  was  Haledon,  even  though  able  to  handle 
but  I  usk  you  for  this  last  chance.  Let  the  thing  that  filled  him,  that  made  him  Shelburne’s  running  attack  without  great 
me  put  on  my  suit  and  go  out  on  the  field  sick  at  heart.  Not  a  thought  was  there  danu^,  was  being  steadily  forced  back 
with  the  team  and  carry  the  water-bottles  of  lost  opportunity  for  personal  glory,  into  her  own  territory, 

or  do  anything  so  that  the  team  can  see  So  far  as  that  was  concerned  he  luS  set 

me  and  say  ‘There’s  the  chap  that  thought  his  own  path.  But  Mary!  Mary  and  A  T  LENGTH  in  the  second  quarter 

he  was  so  good  that  he  (hdn’t  have  to  Haledon!  Somehow  in  the  past  twenty-  Morrison,  the  most  dangerous  open- 

behave  like  an  ordinary  human  being;  four  hours  thoug;hts  of  the  two  had  come  field  runner  in  the  game,  caught  a  Haledon 
there’s  the  chap  that  thought  we  couldn’t  always  together.  punt  on  his  forty-five-yard  line,  and  like  a 

get  along  witlwut  him.’  ”  He  sprang  to  Now  the  teams  were  lined  up  for  the  madman  he  was  off.  He  went  up  the  side 
the  coach  as  the  man  was  about  to  turn  kick-off.  Armstrong  was  adjtisting  the  lines  for  fifteen  yards,  and  then  cut  across 
away  without  replying.  “Don’t  you  get  ball,  the  vast  arena  as  silent  as  though  in  the  middle  of  the  gridiron,  shaking  off 
me,  Mr.  Brainerd?  Don’t  you  think  I  enclosed  in  a  vacuum.  .\nd  now  the  tackier  after  tackier  until  Sweetland  brought 
mean  this?  Do  you  suppose  I  could  come  sound  of  a  whistle,  the  dull  impact  of  a  him  down  on  Haledon’s  thirty-yard  line, 
and  eat  dirt  this  way  if — ”  His  voice  foot  against  the  bsill.  .\s  an  inarticulate  “Now — !”  Rex  Cullom  gripped  the 

broke.  murmur  rose  from  the  multitude,  the  arm  of  the  boy  next  to  him  and  leaned 

Brainerd,  facing  about,  raised  his  hand  flying  ball  settled  into  the  arms  of  a  forward.  The  Shelburne  quarterback’s 
and  was  about  to  speak  when  he  caught  Shelburne  back  upon  his  five-yard  line,  strident  voice  echoed  over  the  field. 
Jerry  Dane’s  eyes.  For  a  moment  the  There  was  a  clash  of  physical  contact.  Swiftly  the  ball  was  siupped.  The  Shel- 
two  men  faced  each  other.  Then  the  Running,  gyrating  like  a  dervish,  the  bume  backfield  darted  toward  the  -right- 
ooach  swung  away.  Shelburne  man,  aided  by  interference  tackle  position;  the  quarter,  who  had 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “Put  on  your  which  picked  off  the  Haledon  tacklers,  came  turned  his  back  to  the  scrimmage  line, 
uniform.”  back  ^teen  yards  before  he  was  brought  thrust  the  ball  toward  the  fullback,  who 

From  outside  came  a  sudden  upheaval  to  earth  by  Hanson,  the  left  tackle.  doubled  up  jack-knife  fashion  and  went 

of  sound.  The  measured  chorus  of  the  There  came  two  tackle  plays  for  a  net  into  the  line  between  the  opposing  right 
Sh^ume  thousands  rolled  into  the  gain  of  five  yards.  guard  and  tackle.  The  Haledon  back- 

Hikdon  quarters.  “Now  they’ll  kick.”  Cullom  set  his  field  dashed  in  to  back  up  this  section 

“Come  on,  men!”  Zach  Armstrong,  the  teeth  as  the  punt  flew  toward  little  Sweet-  of  the  line;  the  left  tackle,  guard  and  end 
aptain,  big  and  blond  as  a  viking,  picked  up  land,  the  Haledon  quarter,  who  caught  swung  through  to  the  right, 
tshiningball.  “Shelburne  is  on  the  field.”  it  on  his  own  forty-yard  line,  a  screaming  “God!”  Rex  Cullom  was  on  his  feet. 

forty-five  yard  punt,  so  well  covered  by  He,  first  of  all,  had  seen  that  the  Shelburne 

r[£  team  in  a  mass  moved  to  the  door  the  ends  t^t  he  was  downed  in  his  tracks,  fullback  had  not  really  taken  the  ball, 
and  the  next  instant  were  threading  Haledon  couldn’t  gain,  failing  on  an  end  that  with  the  defense  all  drawn  to  the 
thdr  way  among  the  belated  spectators  to  play  and  a  crisscross  off  tackle.  Wheeler  right,  a  Shelburne  end  was  sweeping 
the  entrance  to  the  field.  They  paused  for  punted  on  the  third  down,  ptmted  for  around  to  the  left,  that  the  ball  had  been 

a  moment  as  though  dazed  by  the  tre-  thirty-five  yards,  and  Bliss  of  Shelburne  tossed  by  the  quarter  into  his  arms,  that 

mendous  spectacle  of  the  towering  stadium  brou^t  it  back  five  yards.  Thus  Shel-  he  had  practic^y  a  clear  field.  Like  a 
ahve  with  its  gyrating  thousand.  Then  bume  had  the  ball  on  her  own  thirty-five-  flash  the  situation  was  brought  to  the 
IS  the  sonorous  Haledon  yell  rolled  down  yard  line,  gaining  valuable  yards  on  the  eyes  of  every  one,  and  the  next  instant, 
qxm  them,  they  swept  out  on  to  the  field,  exchange  of  kicks.  while  the  Shelburne  sections  rocked  in 

the  eleven  breaking  from  the  pack  of  “Can’t  they  see,”  groaned  Cullom,  transports  of  enthusiasm,  the  tall,  wiry 
abstitutes  and  swiftly  alining  them-  “that  Shelburne  is  going  to  set  us  back  end  flashed  over  the  chalk  lines  and  made 

idves  in  formation,  while  the  rest,  blankets  all  day  becatise  of  kic^ng  advantage!”  (Continutd  on  page  126) 
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This  is  a  personal  urgent  letter  clearing  of  he  throat.  Then  she  relies  on  dictators  is  that  they  are  too  chilly,  too 
to  Dictators,  which  is  to  say  her  knowledge  of  the  business  in  hand  and  completely  unconscious  that  they  are 
to  all  those  business  men,  doc-  the  dictator’s  style  to  fill  such  places  dealing  with  a  live  and  sensitive  young 
tors,  dentists,  authors,  butchers  afterward.  Miss  Jones  told  me  that  she  lady. 

and  bakers  who,  instead  of  used  this  method  with  a  speed  monster  “My  ideal  employer,”  said  Sappho, 
taking  their  pens  in  hand  when  who  had  slaughtered  thousands  of  ste-  “would  absolutely  not  do  these  four 
it  comes  to  letter  answering,  press  a  button  nographers  in  his  mad  career  until  her  things:  (1)  Say  on  Saturday  morning, 
or  otherwise  convey  to  Miss  Stenographer  advent.  ‘Well,  Miss  Jones,  we’ll  clean  house  to- 

that  they  are  ready  for  her.  “After  he  had  once  had  me,”  said  day,’  or  ‘Here’s  a  bunch  of  letters  that 

If,  after  these  disclosures,  said  employers  Sappho  unemotionally,  “he  would  never  have  been  accumulating.  I  guess  we’d 
have  trouble  with  said  employees,  ii  their  dictate  to  any  one  else.  .\nd  as  long  as  better  get  rid  of  them  to-day;’  ”  forgetting 
letters  are  not  gotten  out  on  time,  if  their  I  stayed  in  that  place  I  never  once  asked  that  Saturday  is  a  half-day  and  that 
desks  are  not  dusted,  if  their  files  are  not  him  to  repeat  or  was  questioned  about  perhaps  Miss  Jones  has  a  theatre  party 
kept  in  peach-pie  order,  it  is  not  my  fault,  any  letter.”  planned,  and  that  the  letters  have  bear 

I  shall  have  pointed  out  the  way.  If  they  One  helpful  thing  about  the  peedy  accumulating  during  his  long-drawn-out 

do  not  heed  what  I  have  said — I  who  have  dictators;  they  are  almost  invariably  lunch  hours  and  his  two  afternoons  off 

talked  with  Sappho  Jones — let  them  and  bromides;  their  minds  slide  easily  along  for  golf.  This  means  that  she  either 
their  businesses  slide  backward  into  the  familiar  grooves,  and  Sappho’s  filling  in  breaks  the  engagement  or  hurries  so  to 

scrap-heap.  It  will  serve  them  right.  was  not  fraught  with  much  difficulty  as  finish  the  work  that  she  is  too  tired  to 

'  Anent  employers.  Miss  Jones  and  I  went  long  a  she  kept  to  the  well-worn  epistolary  enjoy  the  afternoon,  whereas  if  the  work 
over  the  ground  several  times.  First  of  highways  and  didn’t  bubble  into  any  fresh-  had  come  to  her  through  the  week  as  it 
all  we  went  ov'er  it  breezily,  sketchily,  as  nesses  of  expression.  came  to  the  office,  it  could  have  been  done 

an  expert  goes  over  his  home  links.  Then  .\t  the  other  end  of  the  line  from  the  very  comfortably;  “(2)  Ask  me  to  do  his 

we  went  over  it  carefully,  searching  out  speeder  there  is  the  tortoise,  and  he  is  white  lying  for  him.”  Some  stenograjAers 
corners  of  bunkers,  prowling  around  fear-  infinitely  more  trying  than  the  champion  have  consciences  even  if  their  employers 
ful  hazards.  We  finished  up  with  a  third  word-hurler.  'He  hems  and  haws;  he  have  not;  “(3)  He  would  never  speak  of 
trip,  picking  up  bits  of  paper,  making  sure,  searches  for  elusive  words,  he  crosses  out;  my  mistakes  in  the  presence  of  others, 
verifying.  .\nd  the  result  is  that  employ-  he  gazes  out  of  the  window,  he  weighs  When  I  first  •  started  out — it  was  in  a 
ers  are  now  to  me  an  open  book.  every  word  as  a  jeweler  a  diamond.  lawyer’s  office — ^the  man  bawled  me  out  in 

It  is  no  cinch  classifying  employers.  In  plain  pothooks,  he  drives  the  Sapphos  front  of  the  whole  staff.  .And  all  I  had 

You  have  to  cross  file  tJiem,  of  course:  crazy’.  done  was  to  put  ‘disposition’  where  it 

First  as  to  fastness  and’  slowness  and  The  tortoise  dictators  have  numerous  should  have  been  ‘deposition;’  and,  (4) 

second  as  to  amorousness  and  grouchiness,  devices  for  capturing  the  coy  Muse.  One  “Expect  me  to  remember  where  he  dropped 
Taking  them  with  regard  to  sjjeed,  at  caught  flies  with  his  hand  (he  was  awfully  his  pencil  and  that  he  wore  his  rubbers 
one  end  there  is  the  terribly  fast  dicta-  good  at  it)  and  slew  them  as  he  thought,  home  the  last  rainy  day. 
tor,  he  of  the  way-over-the-two-hundred-  .And  when  the  tortoises  do  get  the  right  “.And  he  would,  if  he  liked  my  work  and 
words-a-minute  line.  Miss  Jones  grew  words,  they  are  so  apt  to  mumble  them,  I  deserved  it,  raise  me  without  my  asking, 
feverish  as  she  talked  of  him.  nc\’er  to  turn  toward  their  Sapphos,  and  and  once  in  a  long  while,  when  things 

He  starts  dictating,  it  appears,  before  even  to  keep  their  pipes  in  their  mouths  were  quiet  and  the  work  was  well 
any  of  Miss  Jones’s  long-vamped  pump  among  their  mumblings.  make  the  following  remark:  ‘Say,  Miffi 

is  well  ipside  the  door  and  he  gets  .As  to  amorousness,  with  all  due  respect  Jones,  there  isn’t  enough  work  arouM 

’way  past  the  “Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  to  the  movies,  Sappho  avers  that  there  is  here  to-day  to  keep  you  busy.  Why  don  t 
the  twenty-second”  before  she  can  reach  mighty  little  true  love  lost  between  em-  you  put  on  your  hat  and  run  along  to  the 
a  chair.  ployer  and  employed.  There  is,  of  course,  movies?’  ”  , 

On  he  speeds  like  a  Russian  wolfhound,  the  occasional  gilded  youth,  usually  re-  I  asked  Miss  Jones  if  she  had  ever  hwrd 
stopping  not  for  drinks  of  water,  pausing  lated  to  rather  than  connected  with  the  of  any  employer  making  either  of  these 
not  for  breath.  firm,  who  inquires  “W’hat’s  the  matter —  last  two  moves. 

Only  one  stenographer  in  a  thousand  ’fraid  of  me?”  and  starts  to  move  his  chair  “Not  many,*'  she  said, 
can  keep  up  to  a  speed  maniac  of  this  type,  closer  to  Miss  Jones’s.  “Why  is  not,  then,  a  dictaphone  prefer- 

and  she  does  it  by  making  a  certain  mark  The  answer  to  which  is,  Sappho  says,  able  to  most  employers?” 

ever>’  so  often,  a  sort  of  as-it-were  mark,  “Oh,  I  can  hear  all  right  over  here.”  “Because,”  said  Aliss  Jones  quirkly,  » 

whose  equivalent  in  speech  would  be  a  But  mostly  the  fault  to  be  found  with  is  only  a  machine.  It  is  horrid.” 
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Little  Convent  Songs 


By  Theodosia  Garrison 


J  DO  not  unilerstnnd  die  Saints — 

Tkey  care  no  more  lor  my  complaints 
Or  wistiul  prayers  I  brin^  to  tliem 
Tban  our  stone  Mary  at  tlie  cloor 
Cares  lor  tbe  birds  that  drift  and  soar 
And  li^t  about  b<r  garment's  bem. 


Sbe  does  not  care — but  yesterday 

I  laid  some  crumbs  tbere.  carefully — 
Perhaps  spme  time  in  some  sucb  way. 
An  answered  prayer  may  come  to  me. 


^^^^HEN  Sister  Mary-Josepb  sings 

Some  yoice  behind  her  voice  sings  too. 
But  far  away,  beyond  closed  doors 
'That  bush  and  will  not  let  it  through. 


Sbe  sings  of  calm  and  holy  things — 

I  wish  I  could  not  bear  at  all 
Tbat  other  voice  that  beats  its  wings 
And  sobs  and  cries  against  the  wall ! 


Father  Martin  talks  to  us  * 
^Ve  sit  up  straight  with  careful 


Like  soldiers  taking  orders  from 
A  Captain  veiy  stem  and  wise. 


But  Ob!  when  Father  talks. 

It  seems  as  though  be  led  you  through 
An  open  door  to  Someone  there 

V^o  takes  your  hands  and  smiles  ac 
you. 
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IT  WAS  as  officials  that  they  were  to  warm  note  of  color  their  red  roofs  give,  which  still  kept  their  protection  of  heavy 
make  their  voyage  through  the  The  air  and  atmosphere  of  the  place  are  iron  bars  wi^edly  barbed.  What  Light 
agricultural  districts  of  France,  for  Middle  Age,  and  Normandy  is  starred  with  there  was  came  chiefly  by  the  door,  which 
they  were  members  of  the  Hoover  such  remains  of  feudal  times.  Much  the  Norman  peasants  will  never  close  until 
mission.  But  because  they  were  water  has  flowed  imder  the  bridges  since  forced  to  do  so  by  the  full  cold  of  winter, 
my  friends,  because  they  were  the  barons  rode  the  land,  and  the  gentry’s  Heavy  beams  broke  the  surface  of  the  ceil- 
Americans,  and  because  they  asked  it  of  estates  of  yesterday  are  the  more  or  less  ing — oak  beams  that  had  taken  from  age 
me,  I  took  them  first  as  simple  visitors  into  model  farms  of  to-day.  and  smoke  a  certain  dark  brilliance  of  tone. 

Normandy.  .  We  were  welcomed  by  the  farmer.  One  of  my  companions  lifted  the  lid  of  a 

They  wanted,  they  said,  to  see  something  “Master”  Martin,  as  the  country-folk  call  great  wooden  chest  and  we  caught  sight  of 
t)tpical  of  French  coimtryside  and  French  him — a  hale  old  man  of  eighty,  fit  descen-  a  row  of  appetizing  loaves  of  brown  bread, 
country  life.  What  better  than  Nor-  dant  of  the  Norman  conquerors.  Unhid-  “Ah!  that,  gentlemen,”  said  Master 
mandy — whose  very  name  chimes  like  a  den  by  beard  or  mustache,  his  features  Martin,  “that  is  the  bin,  as  precious  to  us 
bell,  whose  green  fields  and  pleasant  or-  have  the  carved  firmness  of  outline  of  a  as  a  tabernacle,  for  there  we  store  our 
chards  give  such  pronjise  of  fertility,  statue,  though  not  its  coldness.  His  face  reserve  of  the  bread  that  we  bake  every 
spread  their  riches  so  abundantly?  More  is  burned  a  brick-red,  eyes  of  a  startling  week  from  our  own  flour.  Bread  for  us  is 
by  token,  the  Norman  is  the  peasant  of  blue  seem  to  pierce  to  the  very  depths  of  the  great  essential.  Even  the  least  greedy 
France  at  his  most  typical,  showing  his  you,  while  over  the  high  and  thoughtful  among  us  hides  away  his  three  pounds  a 
qualities  at  their  best,  and  his  defects  at  forehead  sparse  white  hair  moves  at  the  day.” 

their  most  salient.  lightest  breath  of  air.  In  our  honor  he  had  Beside  the  long  bin  stood  a  piece  of 

So  into  Normandy  we  rode.  As  our  car  put  on  the  clothes  he  reserves  for  Sunday,  furniture  which  at  once  drew  the  eyes  of 

made  its  way  through  the  little  hamlet  of  that  costume  of  other  days  that  the  young  my  companions.  It  was  a  huge  Norman 
Ferrieres,  the  noise  of  our  approach  drew  peasants  of  our  time  have  abandoned  in  wardrobe,  whose  four  panels  were  carved 
men,  women  and  children  to  the  farm  favor  of  city  suits  and  English  caps.  He  in  pastorals  according  to  the  old  manner- 
gates  to  peer  curiously  at  us.  Women,  wore  a  blouse  of  blue  stuff  which  had  paled  a  shepherd  with  his  flock,  peasants  at  woik 
children — and  old  men!  The  young  fel-  harmoniously  in  innumerable  washings,  in  the  fields,  the  bringing  in  of  the  hay,  a 
lows  of  twenty  andj  their  elders  up  to  and  which  covered  him  loosely  to  the  seigneur  hunting  the  boar.  It  was  work  as 
forty-five  were  not  there,  and  my  friends  knees.  About  his  neck  was  a  delicately  simple  in  concept  as  it  was  rude  in  execu- 

remarked  it.  Here  was  mute  evidence,  broidered  collar,  on  his  head  the  classic  tion,  yet  showed  the  artist — one  of  those 

more  convincing  than  speech,  that  there  black  Normandy  “two-story”  hat,  while  artist-carpenters  to  be  found  in  other  days 
had  been  no  slackers  among  the  peasants  of  from  such  a  pipe  as  the  Irish  would  call  a  in  every  French  village.  One  of  the 
France.  The  lads  of  Normandy  were  far  dudheen  he  drew  at  long  intervals  great  Americans  asked  Master  Martin  whether 
from  home — in  that  vague  otherwhere  clouds  of  smoke.  he  would  not  consent  to  sell  it. 

that  we  call  Id  bos — where  war  had  turned  Master  Martin  swept  off  his  hat,  bowed  “Surely  not,”  said  the  old  man.  “The 

the  earth  into  deeper  gashes,  infertile  deeply,  and  stood  aside  to  usher  us  into  his  dealers  in  antiquities  that  move  about  in 

furrows.  dwelling  with  as  proud  a  hospitality  as  a  our  coimtry  have  offered  me  big  siuns  often 

We  drew  up  before  the  farmhouse  of  of  other  days  might  have  used.  enough.  \^y,  one  of  them  stuck  under  my 

Les  Hayes.  Who  would  not — as  did  my  That  air  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  we  had  nose  a  matelas” — it  is  as  a  mattress  that  he 
companions — sense  the  charm  of  that  old  sensed  as  we  approached  the  house  did  not  described  what  Americans  would  tall  * 
dwelling-place?  The  central  mass  of  the  leave  us  as  we  crossed  the  threshold.  It  wad — “of  twenty  notes — two  thousand 
building,  entered  by  a  low-arched  doorway  was  a  great  living-room — gathering-place,  francs,  gentlemen.  And  I  refused!” 
pure  Roman  in  style,  would  seem  heavy  doubtless,  of  the  armed  guards  in  other  “But  what  if  I  should  offer  you  five 

were  it  not  for  the  flanking  towers  and  the  days — ^poorly  lighted  by  two  low  windows  thousand  francs?” 
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Xhe  peasant  blushed  with  pleasure,  till  she  was  thirteen.  You  shall  see.”  The  old  man  was  silent  a  moment,  and 
Temptation  was  visibly  working  on  him,  He  had  reached  the  threshold  as  he  when  he  spoke  a^in  it  was  with  a  sort  of 
but  he  straightened  himself  suddenly  and  spoke,  and  he  called  to  his  granddaughter  rough  gaiety,  as  if  to  hide  his  emotion, 
said;  “No,  sir,  not  if  you  tiered  me  all  as  she  stooped  beside  the  cow  she  was  “It’s  not  polite  to  speak  only  of  our- 
the  mines  of  Peru.  Impossible!  It’s  a  milking  in  the  yard.  Marinette  came  at  selves,”  he  resumed.  “I^t  us  speak  of  you, 
niece  of  family  furniture,  it  stood  where  it  his  call,  a  rosy  slip  of  a  lass  of  seventeen,  messieurs.  Marinette  has  told  me  how, 
now  when  I  was  bom,  and  my  inclined  like  most  Norman  women  to  be  once  upon  a  time,  a  French  general,  the 
nandmother  told  me  it  was  one  of  the  first  short,  but  firmly  built,  standing  stxu-dily  General  de  Lafayette,  left  our  country  with 
^ings  she  remembered.  Why,  it  may  well  with  her  hands  at  her  hips  and  flinging  her  his  regiments  to  lend  a  hand  against  your 
be  two  hundred  years  old — and,  what  pretty  blonde  head  bsick  with  an  air.  bad  neighbors  of  those  days — like  the 
ij  best  of  all,  what’s  inside  is  well-nigh  She  had  the  clear  blue  eyes  of  her  grand-  Boches  of  to-day,  heinf” 

IS  old  as  the  piece  itself.  Look  here!”  father,  and  she  looked  at  you  with  the  same  “Oh,  but  it  was  not  the  same  at  all. 
He  opened  the  two  doors,  grandphe"  said  Marinette, 

and  we  saw  ranged  upon  the  “They  were  not  such  wicked 

shelves  innumerable  piles  of  neighbors  then — they  were 

sheets  from  which  was  waft-  the  English,  who  are 

ed  a  d^catc  scent  of  laven-  .  AUi^.” 

der.  .^t  each  marriage  the  ■  Pere  Martin  received  the 

(iapff  brings  a  dozen  pairs  ■ ,  information  with  i^ncon- 

to  the  common  stock  and  •" •  •'  cealed  pride.  “There’s 

his  bride-to-be  the  same  r  learning  for  you!”  he  said 

number.  smilingly.  “However,  since 

“Here’s  something  better  ,  I 

still,”  said  he,  pointing  to  S*  '  our  Lafayette  did  well  to  mn 

the  upper  shelves,  where  a 

collection  of  Norman  head-  '  »'  *1®®^  ^®^’  — 

(hesses  were  set  out  in  order.  .  ■  I  like  your  open  looks.  And 

One  by  one  he  took  them  '  :  1  want  you  to  taste  a  glass  of 

down  for  our  admiring  in-  "V  N  '  my  best  cider.  Run  to  the 

spection,  these  dainty  lace  *  4  u.  ‘  cellar,  little  one,  and  draw 

caps,  the  oldest  of  which  ,  \  p*-'  .  .  us  a  cool  jugful.” 

dated  from  the  eighteenth  '  Cider  plays  a  leading  part 

century.  “You  must  know  ®^  Normandy, 

that  you  are  in  the  land  of  ^  celebrated  in  song,  and 

the  lace-makers,  gentlemen,”  ballad  after  ballad  extols  its 

he  went  on.  “Point  d’Alen-  virtues  and  its  superiority 

(OD  is  considered  the  most  ^  '  over  wine,  which  is  but  a 

beautiful  of  French  lace,  ^  ,  vulgar  drink  “for  southern 

and  in  my  youth  every  vil-  y  M  .folk.”  Indeed,  the  Nor- 

hge  held  two  or  three  lace-  ^  ^  &  *  *;>  '  ’  -  mans  make  a  sort  of  cult  of 

makers  who  had  the  secret  '  *■  -Vy  -  L  •  » ®  /JSmL  •  cider,  and  it  was  good 

<d  this  point,  and  who  pa^ed  ^  to  see  with  what  respect  the 

on  their  craft  from  genera-  ^  ".i  y ,  ^ I  ■  ®^^  peasant  took  the  pitcher 

tion  to  generation,  .^that  -  .y  -  2i--  ,,7^  -  '  from  the  hands  of  Marinette 

has  gone,  hilas!  When  the  i  and  poured  slowly  into  our 

lasses  ^t  married  in  those  ^  glasses  a  liquid  golden  as 

times,  it  was  a  matter  of  .  sunshine,  cool  as  the  dew. 

pride  to  see  which  should  -■  “The  apple,”  quoth  the 

wear  the  most  finely  bor-  -  -  I'  ~  ^  *"  •  qJj  sententious 

dered  bonnet,  and  that’s  the  - ^  ~  -  -  warmth,  “is  a  dK-ine  fruit. 


reason  I  can  show  you  to¬ 
day  the  bonnets  of  sdl  the 
dead  and  gone  females  of 
the  Martin  family.” 

My  American  friend  was 
tenacious,  and  offered  to  buy 
one  of  the  fragile  things,  but  the  old 
Ptasant  excused  himself  with  extreme 
politeness. 

^  P>en,  as  though  to  change  the  subject: 
“I'm  caving  you  to  stand  like  soldiers  on 
guard, ”  said  he.  “Won’t  you  please  be 
^ed?”  \ye  gathered  about  the  great 
Norman  chimney,  heavily  flanked  by  two 
columns  of  brick,  whose  wooden  pediment 
^  also  sculptured  ornamentally.  Some 
bp  burned  there,  for  the  Norman  peasant 
the  fire  constantly  burning  even 
through  the  summer,  that  he  may  not  have 
iM  trouble  of  lighting  it  when  the  hours 
of  the  preparation  of  meals  come  round. 

■\s  though  to  mark  his  pleasure  at  seeing 
t^he  tossed  an  armful  of  apple-twigs  into 
the  hearth,  and  in  the  roaring  blaze  that  lit 
the  rafters  he  recited  his  little  speech  of 
wdcome. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Messieurs  les 
jfiiiWcaius,”  he  said.  “My  little  girl  has 
bt^  smee  told  me  of  you — and  of 
h«ayette.  She  knows,  bless  herl  She’s 
*Jtsc  one,  my  gamine — as  how  should 
•he  not  be,  since  she  went  to  school 


7^e  great  J'iorman  chimney 
where  logs  are  hepteonstantly 
burning. 


deep  intentness.  She  took  off  her  apron 
as  she  moved,  gave  that  inevitable  pat  to 
the  hair  which  women  use,  and  approached 
the  strangers  with  her  eyes  wide  open  in 
curiosity.  She  dropped  a  little  curtsy, 
and  said  “Good  day  to  all  the  company,” 
adding  roguishly,  “.\nd  a  special  good  day 
to  you.  Messieurs  les  Afuirifflins,  for  it’s 
very  good  of  you  indeed  to  have  come  to 
see  us  in  our  hole  in  the  country.” 

“There’s  a  lamb  for  you,”  cried  Master 
Martin,  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration. 
“But  she  has  the  qualities  of  her  defects. 
She  has  run  the  farm  with  me  these  four 
years  past.  We  were  people  of  leisure  be¬ 
fore  the  war — I.  becatise  I  was  too  old  and 
she  because  she  was  too  young  to  work. 
But  all  our  lads  went  off  when  the  call 
came,  her  father  with  the  class  of  ’92,  her 
brothers  with  ’ll  and  ’13,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  take  their  places.  Mari¬ 
nette  was  trained  at  first  by  her  mother, 
for  her  mother  was  with  us  until  the  news 
came  that  her  eldest-bom  had  died  at 
Verdun,  and  her  heart  broke,  and  she 
died - ” 


himney  Not  Only  does  it  give  us  the 

etantiy  marvelous  beverage  you  are 

now  tasting,  but  something 
still  more  delicious” — he 
clicked  his  tongue  appre¬ 
ciatively  —  “the  Calvados, 
the  eau-de-vie  of  cider.  You  shall  judge  if 
we  know  how  to  distil  it  in  Normandy.” 

From  the  great  cupboard  he  took  an  old 
bottle,  caref^y  hidden  behind  the  piles  of 
sheets. 

“You  distil  your  Calvados  yourself?” 
asked  one  of  the  Americans. 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer.  “We  use  port¬ 
able  stills  that  go  from  house  to  house. 
That  is  the  famous  privilege  of  the  houil- 
leurs  de  crU  that  the  government  is  always 
talking  of  bringing  to  an  end,  but  dares 
not,  for  it  would  cause  too  much  trouble 
among  the  people.  So  the  government 
gets  back  at  us  by  causing  endless  bother. 
We  can’t  distil  without  pa>"ing  taxes, 
except  a  quantity  for  personal  consumption, 
and  the  excise  ofl^cers  are  constantly  hang¬ 
ing  round  our  doors  on  the  watch  for  in¬ 
fractions.  There’s  no  end  to  their  in¬ 
quiries  and  their  perquisitions,  and  there’s 
a  good  story  d  propos  that  I  must  tell  you. 

“One  of  my  nei^bors.  Master  Mathieu, 
had  three  barrels  of  Calvados  in  his  house 
t^t  he  had  secretly  distilled.  One  day  he 
learned  that  he  had  been  denounced  to  the 
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What  hitter  than  Normandy — 
whose  very  name  chimes  lilts 
a  hell! 


TO-DAY  IN  NORMANDY 
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A  hectare  is  about  two  and  a  half  acres, 
and  the  Americans,  accustomed  to  the 
vaster  horizons  of  a  new  land,  could  hardly 
repress  a  smile. 

“Eighteen  hectares,"  the  old  man  took 
up  the  tale,  “that  I  have  leased  these  fifty 
years  from  the  Baron  des  Hayes.” 

"There  are  still  many  nobles  in 
Nonnandy?” 

“Why,  three-fourths  of  our  proprietors 
are  dukes,  or  counts,  or  marquises,  or 
barons,”  quoth  Pere  Martin.  “And  if  you 
think  they  love  the  Republic,  gentlemen, 
you  are  wrong.  Yet  as  long  as  I  pay  my 
rent  regularly — ”  he  winked  maliciou^y  as 
he  ^ke — “I  have  not  to  give  account  of 
fliy  political  ideas.  Tell  me,  in  your  coun¬ 
try  over  yonder,  are  your  nobles  as  royal¬ 
ist  as  ours?” 

“Our  nobles?”  replied  the  .American,  in 
a  burst  of  laughter.  “We  have  never  had 
any.  We  are  all  republicans.” 

“.At  least  in  the  French  meaning  of  the 
word,”  said  his  countryman  shrewdly. 

“Even  your  priests  are  republican?” 
questioned  Pere  Martin. 

“Our  priests?  They  are  often  the  most 
ardent  apostles  of  liberty  and  progress.” 

Pere  Martin  was  amazed.  “What  a  land! 
What  a  land!”  he  ejaculated.  ^'Quel  pays 
de  Cocagnf!”  An  idea  struck  him.  “V^e 
you  are  here,”  he  suggested,  “you  might 
give  our  dean  a  little  instruction.  A  good 
man,  our  dean,  but  the  very  devil  of  a 
reactionary.” 

My  friend  William  B - ,  who  knows 

France  well,  and  who  knows  also  how 
violent  is  the  anticlericalism  of  some 
peasants,  felt  that  a  storm  was  rising. 
0^  on  the  subject  of  the  curi,  Pere  Martin 
Big^it  go  on  interminably,  and  it  was  to 

avert  a  tirade  that  B - asked  whether 

there  had  been  difiiculty  in  securing  farm¬ 
hands  during  the  war. 

“Farm-hands?  We  have  had  nothing 
wt  Marinette’s  little  hands  and  these  old 
“Sts  of  mine.” 

“You  mean  that  you  two  have  worked 
the  place  all  alone?” 

All  alone,”  was  the  reply,  and  then, 
*1^  the  air  of  a  man  who  would  not  by  a 
hMrbreatlth  depart  from  the  truth: 
From  time  to  time,  for  the  haying  or  the 
•Mer-pressing,  we  got  the  neighbors  to 


come  in — or  rather,  the  neighbors’  wives. 
They  gave  us  a  lift,  which  meant  that 
later  on  we  must  help  them  in  our  turn. 
Whatever  comes,  one  must  be  neighborly.” 

“Nevertheless,  you’ll  see  that  Pere 
Martin’s  fields  and  meadows  and  livestock 
are  not  suffering  from  neglect,”  I  put  in. 
All  about  us  rolled  the  open  green  of  the 
meadows,  here  and  there  superb  cat¬ 
tle  were  at  pasture,  while  in  the  wheat- 
fields  tender  green  shoots  were  heralds  of 
the  harvest  to  come. 

“The  last  crop  was  bad,”  said  the  old 
man.  “It  rain^  too  much  during  the 
sowing,  and  we  had  no  fertilizer.  You 
know,  gentlemen,  that  without  chemical 
fertilizer - ” 

One  of  the  .Americans  interrupted. 
“Many  people  in  the  United  States,”  he 
said,  “believe  that  the  French  peasants 
use  nothing  but  manure  as  fertilizer,  and 
that  they  utterly  refuse  to  use  chemicals.” 

“It  was  so  at  first,”  Pere  Martin  ad¬ 
mitted.  “Hereabouts,  you  know,  we  are 
distrustful  of  anything  new,  but  when  a 
neighbor  less  timid  than  the  rest  risks  a 
trial  of  some  novelty,  we  are  too  shrewd 
not  to  do  the  same  thing — if  he’s  made  a 
success  of  it.  So  it  was  with  machinery. 
At  the  outset  everybody  made  fun  of  it — 
we  had  our  little  jokes  that  pleased  us  all 
very  much — but  Uttle  by  little  we  came  to 
see  what  a  help  and  what  a  convenience  it 
was.  Then,  iki-vlan!  everybody  took  it  up 
and  to-day  you  won’t  find  any  one  handier 
than  a  Normandy  lad  when  it’s  a  matter  of 
fixing  a  gear  or  bringing  a  balky  motor  to 
reason.” 

He  thought  for  a  while,  and  then  went 
on.  “It’s  the  same  all  over  France,”  he 
said.  “We’ve  always  been  suspicious  of 
anything  that  we  haven’t  seen  working, 
functioning,  doing  its  job.  Tenez,  it  was 
the  same  with  the  Republic.  When  I  was 
a  boy  we  made  fun  of  it.  but  when  we  saw 
that  it  worked  and  not  only  that,  but  that 
it  worked  better  than  any  other  kind  of 
government,  why — we  took  to  it.  .And 
now  we’ll  never  give  it  up — imless,  of 
course,  it  branches  out  into  too  many 
novelties.  Our  lads  are  ready  to  defend 
it,  and  that  shows  what  it  means  to  us. 
Have  there  been  any  better  soldiers  than 
our  boys  in  the  Argonne,  in  Flanders,  in 


Champagne — everywhere?”  His  pride 

was  clouded  by  a  thought.  “That  cUdn’t 
prevent  us,  the  old  men  and  the  women¬ 
folk  here  last  summer,  from  fearing  that 
the  time  had  come  when  our  boys  were  to 
be  overrun  by  the  Boches.” 

“Dame,  yes,  we  trembled  for  France,” 
said  Marinette  quickly.  “But  if  our  men 
hadn’t  been  able  to  beat  the  BcKhes  back, 
we’d  have  taken  their  places  up  there  our¬ 
selves,  we  women.  When  you  can  drive  a 
plow,. surely  you  can  fire  a  cannon,  mes- 
sieursf"  The  little  maid  put  the  question 
proudly. 

“Bravo,  MademoiseUe  Marinette,”  said 
one  of  the  Americans,  and  there  was  af¬ 
fection  as  well  as  approval  in  the  smile  he 
gave  her.  “You  remind  us  that  France 
is  still  the  land  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  that  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  was  once  a  kee|>er  of 
flocks,  as  you  are.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  Pere  Martin,  “fortu¬ 
nately  or  xmfortunately  as  you  will,  there 
was  no  need  that  my  little  lass  should  turn 
heroine  and  lead  her  sisters  to  battle.  The 
Americans  came  and  made  that  un¬ 
necessary,  and  she’s  been  able  to  help  her 
old  grandad  till  the  soil  until  the  lads 
come  back — those  who  do  come  back. 
There  are  many,  so  many,  who  arc  there 
to  stay  forever” — his  voice  broke. 

What  better  proof  of  sympathy  could 
my  friends  offer  him  than  to  shake  his 
rough  hand?  They  took  the  little  hand  of 
Marinette  too,  and  so  we  left  the  old  man 
and  the  girl. 

“You  are  forgetting  your  little  package,” 
said  the  old  peasant  to  one  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  he  led  us  to  the  gates  of  the  farm. 

“What  packet?” 

“This,”  and  Master  Martin  held  out  a 
cardboard  box. 

“But  that’s  not  mine.” 

“Yes — yes — it  is — it’s  a  souvenir.” 

My  friend  opened  the  box  and  found 
therein  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  head¬ 
dresses  of  Father  Martin’s  collection. 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you!”  he 
exclaimed.  “Why,  you’ve  chosen  one  of 
the  oldest.” 

“It  was  worn  by  my  great-grand¬ 
mother,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Lafayette,”  said  the  old  man.  “You  have 
not  the  right  to  refuse  it.” 


"YOU  CAN'T  MISS  IT." 

What? 

In  dk*  firtt  plaet.  tJu  road  to  Sak»r$’  Junction;  afterward,  wotraJ  other  tkinge.  beginning  m 
‘December,  a  two-part  eeriaJ  story,  fuJf  of  and  mystery,  by  Qeorge  F.  \(/ortt. 
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^Tke  Eternal  Knout 


By  C.  Beale 


y  ^AYBREAK. 

I  ^  A  tiny  bird  shot  up  into  the 
■  ■  morning — up — up — up — and 

burst  into  rejoicing  like  an  elfin 
rocket  of  song.  At  the  steering- 
wheel,  Y oung  Master  holloed  in 
triumph.  It  seemed  a  true  symbol  of  sto- 
boda — of  freedom — and  even  I  was  moved 
to  remember  a  God  after  the  last  four  years 
in  Russia,  for  here  was  I  in  the  land  of  the 
.\mericanski,  the  land  of  my  dreams.  .\1- 
ready  Russia  was  fading  behind  us.  a  sor¬ 
rowful  thing  writhing  hopelessly  under  the 
knout  of  human  progress,  visited  relent¬ 
lessly  of  God  on  all  laggards  since  earth 
was  whelped  from  the  void.  To  Russia 
Young  Master  and  I  had  both  given — 
much.  And  what  had  it  availed?  Broken 
and  spent  for  a  time,  the  turmoil  had  un¬ 
hesitatingly  cast  us  forth — derelicts.  It 
was  then  he  had  told  me  of  his  own  home 
^country  in  America.  My  heart  had  leaped 
’toward  its  promise.  He  had  brought  me 
out  with  him,  and  even  now  we  were  Red¬ 
ing  swiftly  toward  this  region,  a  far  haven 
in  the  North  Coast  country — the  fiishing 
country  fronting  the  Grand  Banks.  Ah, 
who  could  have  foretold  the  grim  life — 
things  I  was  to  behold  in  that  country — 
could  have  foretold  that  a  pursuing  des¬ 
tiny  was  to  overtake  me  there,  was  to  hunt 
my  soul  forth  from  contented  obscurity 
into  the  imperative  revelations  of  a  great 
light?  But  of  that — later. 

The  motor  rushed  fiercely  along  each 
flinty  country  road  as  if  ravenous  to  de¬ 
vour  it.  For  days  it  had  been  thus — since 
we  landed — the  hot,  consuming  impatience 
of  flaming  youth.  There  had  been  hurried 
preparations  for  a  journey  by  motor  while 
Young  Master  awaited  his  release  from  the 
Corps  Medical,  a  few  chafing  minor  jour¬ 
neys  and  then  the  plunge  northward. 
Gradually  the  days  hsid  been  losing  their 
cities,  their  peoples,  their  heat,  until  now 
it  was  an  empty,  untamed  country  we 
coursed,  and  gently  cool  as  in  our  own  land 
of  the  steppes.  .Mways  Young  Master 
seemed  burning — burning - 

The  motor,  now  so  swart  with  its  coat¬ 
ing  of  travel,  veered  from  the  highway  and 
made  eastward.  I  sniffed  the  air.  I  could 
snell  the  sea.  Vashka,  seated  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  car,  stretched  forth  her  long, 
calculating  muzzle,  the  sensitive  nostrils 
quivering  inquiringly.  It  seemed  the  first 
tremor  of  interest  that  aught  had  called 
from  her  being  since — since  the  unholy 
night  when  she  watched  Young  Master 
battling  fiercely  through  the  long  black 
hours  to  tie  and  sew  and  patch  and  stay 
the  life  in  her  owm  noble  master — and 
failed.  Even  yet,  she  showed  ready  light¬ 
ning  wrath  did  but  one  of  the  rabble  ap¬ 
proach  her,  but  that  was  instinctive — as 
though  apart  from  her  intelligence.  Oh. 
V'ashka!  \'ashka!  Peerless  aristocrat! 
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We  rushed  on.  Young  Master’s  eager¬ 
ness  had  burnished  his  eyes  to  joyous  lights 
like  sunshine  on  a  dancing  sea. 

“By  noon  we’ll  be  there,  Grigor,  old 
scout!” — it  was  ever  his  young  man’s  way 
of  addressing  me — I,  who  would  gladly  hie 
his  serf!  “Pretty  soon  we  strike  the  coast, 
and  say,  boy,  if  you  find  you  like  it  and 
want  to  locate^  you  ought  to  fit  in  great 
with  these  people  way  up  here.  I  suppose 


ThtM  htg  man  eyed  him  over  curtouedy. 

after  Archangel  you’ll  feel  more  at  home 
to  be  in  a  fishing  country,  and  that  being 
so,  you’ll  find  this  coast  will  make  your 
White  Sea  output  look  like  brook  stuff. 
And  the  people — ”  he  laughed  aloud.  “No 
^Svoboda  societies’  to  lead,  no  ‘Reds’  to 
kill,  but  temperamentally  you’ll  find  some 
of  these  remote  sea-folk  about  as  weird 
propositions  as  any  of  your  peasant  people 
lying  out  round  in  the  wilderness  places.” 
He  groped  down  and  smoothed  Vashka’s 
dainty  silken  head.  “.\nd  Vashka,  old 
girl,  you’ll  be  supreme!”  He  cried  out, 
mockingly:  “A  wolfhound  —  a  genuine 
borzoi — a  peerless  and  homeless  relic  of 
Russian  grandeur — in  Cliffhaven!  But 
never  mind,  Vashka,  you’ll  be  some  gift. 

.^nd  your  new  mistress,  ah - ” 

At  noon  we  came  out  upon  the  coast, 
plunging  far  ahead  in  mighty  boldness  and 
strength.  Young  Master  pointed  to  a 
town  shining  in  a  cove  a  few  miles  up  the 
shore  beneath  rocky  headlands.  I  was  yet 
so  newly  country-bereft  that  the  scatter¬ 
ing  white  cottages  brought  poignantly  to 
me  the  snow-cl^  roofs  covering  the  flats 
of  my  own  .\rchangel.  For  me  to  see  again 
as  from  the  bay  the  glint  of  sun  on  the 
white  -walled  Solovetski,  the  pearly  domes 


of  the  Troitski  Cathedral,  the  tawny  lum¬ 
ber  piles  along  the  shore,  the - 

“There’s  Cliffhaven,  friend  Grigor.” 
He  did  not  jest  now.  “There  lies  the  little 
town  that  has  been  in  my  mind  all 
wild  months  over  there — that  at  tiiws 
kept  me  dodging  bullets  when  otherwise 
I  might  have  been  tempted  to  stop  one.  I 
was  bom  in  the  States,  but  my  father  raiw 
here  to  manage  the  fisheries,  and  that  town 

-  See  how  good  the  sun  is  to  it!  See 

how’  bright  it  shines!  See  how  the  water 
shimmers  in  the  cove — and  the  gleaming 
color,  like  nacre  about  a  pearl.  .\nd  Gri¬ 
gor,  son,”  his  voice  dropped  to  a  fervent, 
hushed  note,  “the  pearl  is  there.” 

We  sped  on.  Strangeness  grew  and  pre¬ 
vailed  along  the  way.  The  scattered  habi¬ 
tations  seemed  lifeless,  although  not  aban¬ 
doned.  Finally  with  an  eager  rush  Young 
Master  swept  to  the  threshold  of  an  ample 
house  by  the  roadside.  In  a  moment,  he 
climbed  back  into  the  car,  puzzled.  The 
place  had  not  responded,  fioon  we  over¬ 
took  scattered  throngs  of  people,  merry¬ 
makers  in  praznik  garb,  as  on  a  holiday. 
The  road  became  stuffed  with  happy  kn- 
terers — many  more  people  than  the  little 
town  could  claim  of  itself,  and  we  barely 
crawled.  Suddenly  Young  Master  cried 
out  in  relief:  “I  know  the  answer:  It  is 
Fish  Fair!” 

The  little  town,  sprinkled  lil'**  ^  ♦'•>•’'<<"1 
of  pretty  shells  among  the  grea;  ij«.;  ,  ■ 
vitally,  teemingly  alive.  I  g-ze-'  ab'-i 
me  at  these  crude  people,  who  were,  per¬ 
chance,  to  become  my  associates.  The 
women  were  childishly  gay  and  free,  like 
drab  moths  escaped  for  a  moment  into  the 
bewildering  sun.  Some  of  the  young  men’s 
eyes  slanted  hungrily  after  possible  excite¬ 
ment,  but  as  I  look^  into  the  grim,  rock¬ 
like  faces  of  the  maturer  men — stolid  and 
somber  in  their  outlook  on  life,  or  else 
youthfully  naive  in  unwonted  self-reveal- 
ment  from  drink — I  might  have  been 
among  the  toilers  of  mine  own  people.  I 
could  sense  the  same  jealous,  unsatisfied 
souls,  the  ill-curbed  spirit,  buried  under 
constant  toil,  that  would  seize  upon  any 
medium  of  recreation — or  revolt.  I  knw 
the  kind,  .\lthough  I  had  been  a  high 
clerk  in  the  .\rchangel  trade,  I  was  of  the 
people;  I  knew  them  well. 

\  great  loutish  fellow,  with  yet  some 
keen  fascination  because  of  his  magnificent 
animal  size  and  strength,  reeled  drunkenly 
through  the  crowd,  bwming  forth  a  deep- 
toned  mournful  lament  —  which  in  the 
crush  we  could  not  but  heed.  It  seemed  a 
grim  tale  of  the  sea.  an  old  pirate  tale,  with 
a  refrain  incriminating  fate. 

“My  time  has  come,  yet  as  1  go 
I  do  not  quail — I  do  not  boast. 

Luck  deals  the  cards  for  weal  or  woe — 
Who  holds  them  wrong — that  man  is  lost. 

In  the  midst  of  such  merrymaking 
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On  t\t  ffoor  was  a  tense,  crawling,  human  tangle.  The  man  on  to^  was  half  naked,  with  great-muscled  shoulders  and  hairy  arms. 


there  was  something  brutally  humorous 
about  it. 

At  a  cross  street  Young  Master  worked 
the  car  out  from  the  crowd,  and  we  slipped 
back  from  the  water-front  and  made  the 
tiny  inn.  .Against  my  leg  I  had  felt  an  oc- 
ca^nal  nervous  thrill  from  Vashka’s 
body,  but  her  eyes,  calm,  deep,  impressive 
as  from  the  pent-up  lore  of  ages,  showed 
nothing  of  excitement.  We  left  the  motor. 
Young  Master,  with  a  hand  on  the  door, 
spoke  to  Vashka,  slim  and  graceful  on  the 
pound  beside  him:  “Vashkal  Guard!” 
ud  light  as  a  swift  white  bird  she  rose 
in  the  air  and  dropped  back  into  the  car 
—passive,  unquestioning. 

Then  began  the  search.  I  knew  it  for  a 
search.  Young  Master  was  like  a  tense, 
bnmming  engine  in  his  coi^trained  eager¬ 
ness.  There  was  much  to  witness,  but 
■au^t  held  Young  Master,  neither  the 
jports,  nor  the  feasting,  nor  the  swarming 
ntle  bazaar,  where  all  wonderful  thinjgs 
^the  sea  were  set  forth,  nor  the  grand  dis¬ 
plays  of  cod  and  hake,  and  of  herrings  to 
•efi-nigh  rival  the  cures  of  our  own  Mur- 
asansk  people. 

Tlten.  doubtfully  I  thought,  he  said: 
^wnewhere  here,  Grigor,  is  a  place  where 
they  usually  do  plain  and  fancy  dancing. 

s  look  in.  It’ll  interest  you  to  see  a 
North  Coast  czardas  or  a — or  a  Grand 
hanks  kasatska." 

We  stood  in  a  doorway  and  viewed  the 
httttrs.  The  dancing  was  no  ingenious 
Jataentation  of  emotio^  narrative,  as  with 


us;  it  held  nothing  of  art,  of  temperament, 
nothing  of  the  seductive.  It  was  much  too 
businesslike  for  that.  It  was  a  sober  rite; 
the  pent-up  life  of  a  crude  emotion-sealed 
people  hn^ng  a  legitimate  outlet  in  the 
loosing  turmoil  of  physical  abandon,  and 
always,  underneath,  one  felt  the  somber, 
straining  madness  after  equally  fervid 
mental  excitement.  A  sort  of  hgure-dance 
filled  the  floor  with  advancing,  retreating 
whirling  men  and  women,  intent— rapt; 
sturdy  endurance  seemed  the  standard  of 
proficiency,  and  the  measure  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  was  gaged  by — sweat. 

Suddenly  something  happened.  Like  a 
shattering  wave,  confusion  swept  the  pre¬ 
cisely  wtmling  mass  into  turmoil.  The 
music  dribbled  out,  strangled  into  silence. 
There  was  an  electric  hush — a  ‘quiet  in¬ 
stant,  wherein  the  fle^  shudders  and  the 
scalp  tightens.  A  soft  scuffing  caressed 
the  floor  well  up  in  a  comer,  and  died  into 
a  tenseness.  Then  a  woman’s  scream  slit 
the  sUence — a  stampede  back,  as  from  a 
revolting  thing,  and  the  crowd  swayed  and 
struggled  in  wildest  confusion.  The  day’s 
feast  of  excitement  was  spread. 

In  the  distant  comer  men  became 
massed  tight  around  a  space  on  the  floor, 
surging  and  swaying  about  it  excitedly. 
There  came  a  trampling  break  outward, 
and  a  knife  flew  hi^  in  the  air  and  fell 
afar  on  the  vacant  floor.  A  hoarse  voice 
shouted  somewhere  in  the  mass:  “Pull  ’em 
apart!  Lend  a  hand  here!” 

Young  Master,  his  good-natured  face 


entirely  calmed,  pressed  into  the  emsh. 
He  spoke  low,  close  into  the  sweating,  pant¬ 
ing  faces  massed  about  his  own.  “I’m  a 
doctor.  Loosen  up,  will  you?”  We  strag¬ 
gled  through  and  gained  the  open  space. 

On  the  floor  was  a  tense,  crawling,  hu¬ 
man  tangle.  The  man  on  top  was  half 
naked,  with  great-muscled  shoulders  and 
hairy  arms  straining  through  a  tattered 
shirt.  Down  one  arm  coursed  a  greasy 
black  streak,  and  the  surrounding  shirt¬ 
sleeve  was  crimson.  His  head  was  crashed 
close  into  the  face  of  the  man  beneath 
him.  .A  dozen  powerful  hands  finally  un¬ 
leashed  them,  ripped  them  apart  and  stood 
them  up.  The  imder  man’s  face  was  a 
horror,  and  he  was  sobbing  drankenly. 
The  other  straggled  powerfully  to  break 
away  from  his  guard.  This  man  struck  a 
more  chilling  note  than  his  mutilated  op¬ 
ponent. 

“Sarge  Laskey!”  a  man  exclaimed.  A 
vague  chill  fad^  through  me  like  a  door 
opening  from  out  the  ^rk.  It  was  the 
name.  It  whispered  disturbingly  within 
me  like  an  ominous  echo  from  another 
world.  The  man  was  the  big  singer  of  the 
crowded  street.  “Where’s  his  wife?”  a 
voice  called  out.  “Somebody  go  git  his 
wife.” 

Yoimg  Master  put  a  firm  hand  on  the 
giant’s  arm.  “Easy,  boy,”  he  commanded 
gently.  Then:  “Listen  here.  I’m  a  doctor. 
You  want  to  get  that  arm  of  yours  fixed 
up.” 

In  a  little  side  room  Young  Master  plied 


the  work  of  his  craft.  I  was  so  proud — 
the  crowd  was  sibilant  with  magnificent, 
admiring  curses,  but  in  all  the  tense  ex¬ 
citement  he  was  calm  as  a  rock,  intent  on 
his  task. 

And  then — it  happened.  Soft  as  a  little 
brown  mole  slips  through  the  leaves,  a 
siim  little  woman’s  figure  came  swiftly 
through  the  hushed  crowd  of  men  and 
stood  trembling  throughout  her  body,  but 
with  her  great  brown  eyes  shining  stead¬ 
fast  and  deep.  “What  has  happeneil?’’  she 
asked. 

At  the  voice  Young  Master  looked  up,  a 
slow  marveling  space.  Then  he  leaped  to 
his  feet,  his  eyes  shining  rapturoudy,  as 
one  might  gaze  on  Paradise,  “Hester!” 
He  threw  the  name  exultantly  into  the  air 
and  grasped  the  girl’s  hands  in  both  his 
own,  “I’ve  looked  all  day  for  you.  How- 
do  you  come  here?” 

^me  things  cleave  in  one’s  soul  to  the 
end  of  all — I  shall  never  forget  the  girl’s 
eyes.  The  great  fighter  had  struggle  to 
has  feet,  Yoimg  Master  stood  fine  and 
noble-looking  in  his  uniform,  his  face  shin¬ 
ing  like  the  Angel  Michael,  The  big  man 
eyed  him  over  curiously,  his  ow-n  dmnken 
eyes  spitting  sudden  hatred.  Then  he 
commanded:  “Give  way,  there!”  To  the 
stricken  little  figure  he  snarled  brutally, 
“Go  on  home!”  and  flung  her  from  him. 

Young  Master  turned  on  him  furiously. 
“Who  are  you?” 

It  was  the  girl  that  made  answer  sim¬ 
ply — “He  is  my  husband!” 

Late  that  night  in  the  darkness  we 
I  came  into  St.  John,  came  to  stay  but 
for  the  night,  for  the  next  day  we  went 
back.  I  knew  we  should.  I,  who  had  seen 


my  Young  Master  plunge  fearlessly 
through  a  hell  of  bullets;  I,  who  had  had 
to  beat  his  grim  face  into  unconsciousness 
to  drag  him  away  from  fire  even  when  one 
leg  w-as  smashed;  I  knew  he  would  go  back. 

The  car  ripped  viciously  up  over  the  re¬ 
turn  hills,  up,  up  into  wonderful  rolling 
sea-vistas  between  the  headlands.  Steal¬ 
ing  up  the  coast  a  fog  shroud  threatened, 
and  the  car  fled  passionately  toward  it 
like  a  rebellious,  tortured  spirit. 

.\lways  I  sat  stilled  on  the  seat  beside 
Young  Master,  the  wind  roaring  and  duf- 
fling  in  my  ears,  trying  to  forbid  my  griev¬ 
ing  eyes  clinging  to  his  face  so  constantly. 
Vashka  stared  out  at  the  graydng  sea  with 
deliberate  eyes,  ever  classifpng  all  things 
visible  into  their  calm  primal  beginnings. 
Plunging  over  the  crest  of  one  lofty  head¬ 
land.  I  looked  out  to  sea  and  made  out  the 
Wolves — long,  low-lying  rocks  crouching 
far  out  in  the  swell,  baying  the  deep  with 
foam-slavering  fangs.  I  could  not  fore¬ 
see  their  grim  part  in  the  things  that  were 
to  befall,  but  unknow-n  to  me,  they  seemed, 
even  then,  a  lost  fragment  of  the  world 
flung  defiantly  out  toward  the  unknou-n,  a 
last  foothold  between  God’s  stable  earth 
and — chaos. 

We  left  the  car  with  \'ashka  at  a  little 
fishing-camp  a  mile  out  from  Cliffhaven 
and  w-alked  in.  The  hamlet  was  deserted. 
Banished  from  the  place  was  its  reveling 
gala  spirit  of  yesterday.  It  huddled  gray 
and  little  and  lonely  and  dead. 

On  the  little  main  street  Young  Master 
said,  “I  will  find  you,  Grigor,  in  about  an 
hour,”  and  strode  away. 

Some  men  mended  a  seine.  I  asked  where 
I  might  best  view  the  coast.  One  laughed. 
“Tell  him  to  go  up  to  the  Cloister.” 


“The  Cloister!”  It  seemed  strange. 

“Some  folks  from  St.  John  called  it  that 
and  the  name  stuck,”  and  he  showed  me 
the  way. 

It  was  beauty — it  was  reverence.  It 
was  as  if  God  had  struck  a  temple-place 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  high,  high  up,  com¬ 
manding  the  great  broking  vastness  of 
sea  and  shore,  in  which,  far  from  the  world, 
one  might  deal  close  with  the  presence  of 
the  infinite.  The  terrible  peace,  the  vast¬ 
ness,  the  loneliness,  made  of  it  a  place  for 
the  unswathing  of  souls. 

.\nd  now  1  come  in  my  tale  to— the 
heart  of  a  woman.  And  I  approach  on  m)- 
knees,  for  the  heart  of  a  woman  is  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  much  that  is  divine. 

.\s  I  stood  thralled  in  my  devout  bond¬ 
age,  something  happened— some  ominous 
tinge,  incredibly  poignant,  crept  into  the 
peace  of  things  on  the  sound  of  familiar 
voices,  .\pprehensively  I  peered  out  and 
down.  Young  Master  and  the  woman  were 
coming  up  the  cliff — the  Cloister,  in  its 
sublime  peace  and  remoteness  from  tire 
world,  had  drawm  them  inevitably  in  their 
piteous  hopelessness.  I  turned  to  flee.  I 
felt  a  sacred  time  at  hand,  and,  too,  I  could 
not  look  upon  Young  Master’s  suffering— 
I — I  loved  him  so.  .\h.  man  that  he  was 
and  I  another,  I  loved  him  like  a  woman 
and  I  am  not  ashamed! 

I  fled  confusedly — heedlessly.  But  I 
was  imprisoned.  There  was  no  escape 
above,  in  front,  or  at  the  far  end.  It 
seemed  destined  that  I  should  stay— pw- 
chance  that  I  might  better  understand  in 
the  days  to  come — for  as  I  wheeled  despet^ 
ately  among  the  rocks,  I  slipped  vitdentlf 
down  into  a  cleft,  and  before  I  could  loose 
myself  and  climb  forth  the  two  were 
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Tkm  it  htgan — a  ttrrihh  contist.  LUt  a  sword  of  vtngtanet  ths  do^  drovt  through  tht  air,  rising  ths  man's  arm  with  a  slashing 

thrust  as  tht  ^sstd. 


already  seated — already  the  girl  was  speak- 

*or— so  that  I  durst  not - 

Voung  Master  was  sitting  silent,  but 
part  think  you  this  woman  played? 
^  chatted  lightly  about  his  looks — about 
the  wonderful  joys  of  the  new-wrought 
^ce.  She  paint^  skilful  pictures  of  his 
wore,  far  out  in  the  world — brilliant,  joy¬ 


ous  things.  She  even  tried  to  piece  out  a 
life  of  contentment  as  being  her  own  por¬ 
tion — a  fine  home,  freedom  from  care - 

Then  slowly  the  man’s  hand  groped  out 
toward  her — stopped.  I  knew  it  was  hun¬ 
gering  for  the  feel  of  her  flesh,  and  in  a 
moment  he  had  caught  her  arm,  her  neck, 
her  body,  and  she  lay  crushed  to  his  breast 


in  a  tumbled  heap.  \  moment  so,  and  she 
put  him  away.  She  was  such  a  beautiful 
little  soft  creature — all  ivory  and  brown 
and  gold,  and  her  eyes  were  wide  and 
luminous  and  steadfast  like  martyrs  in  the 
holy  ikons.  He  gazed  deep.  “I  am  looking 
into  your  heart.”  he  said,  “and — all  these 
things  are  lies!” 
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Still  she  fought  on  with  tragic  lightness. 
Then  her  eyes  closed  and  her  face  grew  old 
and  twitched  fantastically,  like  the  bat¬ 
tling  bravery  of  a  hurt  child.  A  moment — 
her  eyes  opened  and  she  gazed  pityingly 
into  the  boy’s  face — a  yearning  comrade,  a 
famished  lover,  a  pitying  mother,  all  in 
one.  “O  God  be  good  to  usl”  she  prayed 
fervently. 

A  gull  dropped  down  from  the  sky  jeer¬ 
ing  hmahly,  like  a  profaner  in  a  sanctuar>': 
“Cree-e-e!  Cre-e-e!” 

“God  is  a  joke!”  Young  Master’s  face 
was  gray  and  dead  in  his  bitterness.  Then: 
“Tell  me— if  there  is  any  explanation.” 

“We  thought  you  were  dead,  father  and 
I.  You  were  so  reported.” 

“Oh,  I  know,”  despairingly.  “I  got 
caught  up  in  a  surprise  attack  and  was 
wounded,  but  Grigor  dragged  me  out  and 
hid  me  away  and  got  me  out  of^the  danger- 
zone.  Later  he  lost  his  arm  and  I  had  to 
do  for  him.  But  oh,  I  had  written  you  al¬ 
ways,  up  to  that  time.  You  must  have 
known  from  my  letters  that  I  had  never 
given  up  the  hope  of  some  day  coming 
back  here  and  taking  you  away.  And 
after  we  got  away,  Grigor  and  I,  I  wrote 
you,  and  in  your  reply  you  said  nothing.” 

“It  was  too  late.  Father  had  died.  He 
had  worried  so  about  leaving  me — I  had 
to  give  up  the  school  to  tend  him — that  he 
said  he  could  not  die  unless  I  promised  to 
ntuirry  Sarge  Laskey.  He  said  Sarge  would 
be  the  first  man  in  the  fleet,  the  biggest 
nian  on  the  coast,  after  he  himself  was 
gone.  I  promised,  to  soothe  him,  and  later” 
— ^the  little  creature  mourned  pitifully  - 
“Oh,  I  could  not  escape  it!  When  your 
last  letters  came  I  was  already  married.  I 
could  not  write  you  and — hurt  you  so — 
just  then.” 

Again  the  gull  swooped  overhead,  chat¬ 
tering  a  hysterically  derisive  “Cre-e-e! 
Cre-e-e!  Cr-h’-h’-h’-heee!” 

The  girl  watched  the  white  misery  in 
the  boy’s  face,  with  her  own  eyes  slowly 
losing  hold  on  the  divine  places.  Suddenly 
her  love  for  him  seized  upon  her  and  cruci¬ 
fied  her.  She  flung  herself  upon  him  and 
dragged  at  his  body  with  straining  arms. 
“Oh,  my  boy,  my  own  boy — I  love  you 
so!”  she  wept  wildly. 

In  my  cleft  I  covered  my  eyes. 
Then - 

After  a  time  Young  Master  spoke. 
“What  are  we  going  to  do?” 

“Cr-e-e-e!  Cr-e-e-e!  Cre-e-h’-h’-h’e-eee!” 

The  girl  drew  back,  her  eyes  steadfast 
once  more.  “We  must  not  see  each  other 
again.”  At  his  desperate  outcry,  she 
stopped  him.  “Listen!  My  love  for  you, 
my  pride  in  you.  is  all  it  seems  God  has 
left  me.  Go  back  into  the  world  and  do 
what  you’ve  begun— all  the  splendid  things 
we  planned  for  you  long  before  you  went 
away  to  school,  long  before  a  war  ever  was. 
I  know  I  shall  be  proud  of  you  always,  and 
oh,  I’m  afraid — I  never  can  help — loving 
you.” 

“I’ll  never  leave  you,”  desperately. 
“You  belong  to  me.  I’ll  fight  till  I  die  to 
find  a  way  for  you  to  come  to  me!” 

“That  way  will  never  come.”  The 
great  brown  eyes  burned  on  him  with  in¬ 
finite  compassion — tenderness — but  I  knew 
hope  was  cold  in  her  heart  like  a  dead  dove 
in  its  nest.  “It  is  too  late,”  she  said. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Something  has  happened.  Perhaps 
it’s  God,  dear — but  there  is  something 
that  will  bind  me  to  him  even  if  I  could 


Young  Master  and  the  girl  among  the 
rods  of  the  Cloister — at  §eace. 


find  it  in  me  to  go — a  bondage  through 
another  life  to  be.” 

“Cre-e-e-e!  Cr-e-e-e!  Cr-e-e-h’-h’-h’-eeee!” 

Oh,  that  accursed  bird!  And,  oh,  if  I 
could  have  but  played  a  readjusting  God 
for  Young  Master!  How  little  w'ould  I 
have  reckedjof  here  or  hereafter! 

I  watched  her  pityingly — the  gentle  lit¬ 
tle  body  of  her,  the  soft  hair  reflecting 
myriad  glints  like  lighted  tapers  in  a  many- 
branched  golden  Menorah.  She  was  gaz¬ 
ing  steadfastly  out  to  sea,  out  where,  just 
then,  the  Wolves  came  out  specter-like 
from  the  reaching  fog — threatened  a  mo¬ 
ment.  and  faded.  Young  Master  looked 
steadily  upon  her,  and  the  fierceness  in  his 
eyes  died  to  a  holy  reverence,  as  if  incense 
drifted  now  from  the  fires  of  passion;  his 
shoulders  drooped  a  little.  She  took  his 
hand  and  they  went  away,  and  I  could  see 
life  for  them  showing  inexorable  as  the 
commandments  of  a  holy  scroll. 

\  little  later  down  in  the  town,  the  great 
fighter  of  yesterday,  his  face  still  evil  from 
drink,  stopped  them  in  the  road.  The 
two  men  stood  facing  each  other — the  one 
confident  and  fearless  from  contact  with 


the  world,  the  other  possessing  his  soj 
uneasily  in  iterance  and  superstition. 

Apprehensively  I  drew  nigh.  The  big 
Islander  ^ke  tensely.  “Yesterday,  at  t^ 
fair,  old  Nabbie  Ross  read  the  cards.  .\ 
year  ago  she  told  me  of  hard  luck  ahead 
and  following  that,  the  ice  cleaned  out 
every  weir^I  owned.  Yesterday  she  told 
me  that  a^man  would  come  to  thb  ttvist 
who  would  be  a  bigger  man  than  me  be¬ 
cause  of  his  mind,  and  I  remember  what 
she  said.  It  depended  on  how  I  took  things 
which  one  of  Us  lived  longest.  It  strikwEw 
you  may  be  the  man.  Anyhow,  round 
here  w’e’re  sick  of  the  men  of  brains  that 
come  from  outside — they  come  to  beat  us 
•if  they  can.  You  don’t  belong  m  this 
country.  You’re  from  outside.  You  see 
that  you  stay  outside.” 

Young  Master  drew  back  his  fist,  but 
the  girl  caught  his  arm  pleadingly  and  the 
move  drove  the  devil  to  the  other  man’s 
brain. 

'  “Listen!”  he  said.  “My  father  was 
thrown  ashore  here  by  the  sea,  but  luck’s 
made  his  son  the  first  man  in  all  the  coast. 
We  all  get  what’s  laid  out  for  us — put  into 
our  hands  when" we’re  bom.  I’m  satisfied, 
things  are  runnin’  all  right  here  in  this 
country  and  don’t  you  come  interferin’.” 
Sudde^y  he  foamed  like  a  man  seized  of 
evil.  “I’ve  warned  you  fair  to  keep  away 
from  here.  If  you  ever  come  b^k,l’ll 
know  things  are  put  in  my  hands.  By 
God,  if  you  ever  come  into  Cliffhaven 
again.  I’ll  cut  your  heart  out,  if  they  take 
me  for  it  and  nail  me  to  the  cross.” 

He  turned  and  made  off  with  his  paltry 
fool’s  philosophy,  leaving  us  alone.  And 
none  could  foresee  how  fate  was  to  play 
with  his  threat. 

Plodding  wearily  along  the  road  Young 
Master  stopped.  “Grigor,”  he  said,  ”1 
fear  for — some  one.  I  had  forgotten  such 
unenlightened  minds  still  exist^.  My  old 
home  is  in  Northport.  I’m  going  to  stay 
there  awhile.  I  can  trust  you.  my  friend. 
Will  you  stay  behind  and  watch  for  me?” 

1WAS  lodged  with  a  household  just 
across  the  way  from  Sarge  Ladcey. 
Through  the  winter  they  had  told  me  of 
him,  and  telling,  I  saw  they  feared  him  and 
hat^  him.  His  true  nationality  from  his 
father  was  uncertain.  His  father  had  come 
to  the  village  from  out  the  storm.  In  a 
night  years  ago  when  the  winter  writhed 
and  twisted  along  the  coast  in  fury  long  to 
be  remembered,  his  ship  had  been  smashed 
on  the  North  Shore  cliffs.  God  must  have 
wished  to  leave  this  man  with  the  people— 
he  was  the  only  creature  in  all  its  history 
to  scale  the  cliffs  of  the  North  Shore,  but 
the  wind  huddled  and  drove  his  body  into 
the  crevices  and  in  the  morning  he  had 
made  the  top.  The  people  took  him  among 
them  and  later  he  w^ded  one  of  their 
women.  And,  mark  you,  when  he  came 
they  tell  he  spoke  a  strange  tongue,  and  I 
wondered  if  his  giant  offspring’s  name  in 
his  father’s  tongue  had  not  been  “Serge, 
and  if  his  surname  were  not  from  our 
sian  “Lachaski.”  .As  time  went  on  and  I 
watched  him — saw  his  crude  man’s  cruel^ 
to  his  women;  saw  the  pitiful  beasts  w 
burden  he  made  of  his  little  wife 
mother,  noted  his  rebellious  so^  which  M 
knew  not  to  control — I  felt  he  might  well  be 
of  low-caste  Slavic  strain;  there  was 
thing  in  each  of  us  that  vaguely  questions 
the  other,  perchance  below  the  minds  « 
both.  (Continued  on  page  gg) 
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Banking  On  Common  Sense 


By  Constance  Austin 


MISS  VIR¬ 
GINIA 
FURMAN, 
the  first 
woman 
bank  offi- 
dal,  went  and  spoiled  this 
itory.  -  i  i 

Tie  New  York  papers 
had  come  out  -with .  ^r- 
tentous,  impressive  things  “  i 
about  her,  and  other  papers 
had  copied.  She  had  been 
elected  assistant  secretary  , 
of  a  big  trust  company,  the  ' 
first  woman  to  reach  such 
a  pinnacle  ,  and  as  head  of 
the  woman’s  department 
she  was  always  to  be 
found  in  the  impressive 
marble  room  at  the  left 
of  the  impressive  marble 
entrance  of  one  of  the 
marble  buildings  that 
makes  Fifth  Avenue  im-  j 
pressive. 

In  the  bus  on  the  way 
iq>  to  Miss  Furman’s  bank 
I  sketched  out  the  inter¬ 
view. 

Obviously  she  would 
have  been  practically 
raised  in  a  bank.  Prol^ 
ably  as  a  baby  she 
added  all  the  things  she 
could  see  in  her  nursery 
every  morning  and  sub¬ 
tracted  from  them  all  the 
things  she  could  reach 
and  divided  by  the  things  ,.y 

Out  were  good  to  eat. 

From  Fourteenth  Street  to 
Twenty-third  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  early  life  of  a 
lady  bank  official  flashed  past  me. 

At  six  she  had  probably  divided  the 
number  of  her  dolls  into  the  total  number 


AM*  iy  VmfpM  Studw. 


"You  hav*  adding-machines  to  add  for  you  and  experts  to  advise  you  on 
every  prohfem  of  finance.  Why  not,  then,  if  you  have  ordinary  common 
sense,”  says  Miss  Furman,  “go  into  banking?” 


through  runner  and  teller  and  all  the  other 
things  to  her  assistant  secretaryship.  _ 
In  appearance  the  first  lady  bank 


of  dolls  on  the  block  and  had  found  that  official  would  be,  I  determined,  a  fraction 


she  controlled  sixteen  per  cent,  of  all  the 
jWl  power  in  that  neighborhood.  Follow- 


over  six  feet,  very  cold  and  forbidding, 
with  piercing  eyes  that  would  penetrate 


about  me,”  said  Miss 
Furman  untruthfully.  * 
“I  am  just  a  person  who 
didn’t  go  into  business  at 
first.  And  then,  later — 
three  years  ago — I  did.  I 
started  right  in  this  bank 
right  at  this  desk  in  this 
room.  Yes,  it  is  certainly 
the  nicest  rcram  in  the  bank. 

“Of  course  I  didn’t  know 
very  much  at  first,  so  I 
asked  the  people  around 
and  they  told  me  things. 

“Where  did  everybody 
get  the  idea  that  it  takes 
a  super-mathematician  to 
hold  down  a  position  in  a 
bank? 

“You  have  adding-ma¬ 
chines  to  do  your  adding 
and  experts  to  advise  you 
on  every  conceivable  prob¬ 
lem  that  can  arise.  If  a 
certain  way  of  handling 
your  affairs,  involving 
loans,  mortgages,  invest¬ 
ments  or  what  not,  will 
yield  you  so  much  and 
another  plan  will  yield 
you  half  again  as  much, 
does  it  take  financial 
genius  to  decide  which  plan 
to  follow?  I  call  the  thing 
you  need  common  sense. 

“A  bank  should  first  of 
all  be  sound  and  vinse  and 
conservative  from  the 
ground  up.  It  must  never 
make  a  mistake  and  it  must 
be  as  safe  as  the  rock  of 
ages.  But  after  that,  I 
have  further  ideals  for  a 
bank. 

“The  bank  of  my  dreams  is  a  homey  sort 
of  place  where  women  can  leave  their  pack¬ 
ages  or  babies  while  they  shop;  where 
they  will  wait  for  friends  and  write  their 
letters  and  do  their  telephoning.  It  will 
be  comfortable  and  casual  and  cozy.  It 


log  which  she  had  systematically  gone  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  your  soul  and  will  have  flowers  in  it  and  rugs  and  hang- 


*bout  disposing  of  all  negotiable  securities, 
such  as  hobby-horses  and  croquet  sets, 
•odumging  them  at  favorable  moments 
lor  more  dolls,  until  she  eventually  (some¬ 
what  to  the  embarrassment  of  her  family) 
w»s  the  undisputed  doll  queen  of  those 
parts. 

_  At  about  twelve,  I  decided  at  Twenty- 


ascertain  to  a  cent  how  much  your  account  ings  and  maybe  a  cat.” 
was  overdrawn.  While  Miss  Furman  talked  she  very 

.\11  of  which  supposing  was  a  very  great  affably  decided  not  to  sign  a  check  that 
economic  waste.  looked  perfectly  good  to  me,  on  some 

Because  Miss  Furman,  the  first  woman*  charitable  organization  of  which  she  is 


wu  the  undisputed  doll  queen  of  those  bank  officer  dwelt  at  a  rather  cozily  treasurer;  she  told  an  inquiring  lady  over 
purts.  mussed-up  desk  in  a  room  flooded  with  the  phone  which  of  her  securities  had 

At  about  twelve,  I  decided  at  Twenty-  light  and  air  where  pink  roses  nodded  been  disposed  of  and  in  what  manner. 
Street,  her  parents  or  guardians  had  affably  to  each  other  from  occasional  vases  and  she  told  some  one  else  exactly  what 
ylcWed  to  her  carefully  calculated  en-  and  shed  a  rosy  glow  along  the  afore-  would  befall  if  she  delayed  longer  in  doing 
h*>ties  (she  having  successfully  completed  mentioned  marble  walls.  She  was  en-  something  or  other. 

*11  available  courses  in  mathematics,  in-  tirely  accessible  and  entirely  human.  “There  just  is  nothing  unusual  about 


y*klrf  to  her  carefully  calculated  en-  and  shed  a  rosy  glow  along  the  afore- 
h**ties  (she  having  successfully  completed  mentioned  marble  walls.  She  was  en- 


*fl  available  courses  in  mathematics,  in-  tirely  accessible  and  entirely  human. 

the  Highest  Common  Factor  and  .\nd  she  had  never  bem  in  a  bank 
“fewest  Common  Multiple — or  is  it  the  (except  to  cash  her  own  checks)  until  three 
®wr  way  round?),  and  allowed  her  to  years  ago.  She  had  been  consistently  in 
1*^  up  her  duties  in  the  nearest  bank,  her  own  home — and  she  began  where  she 
’wy  likely  getting  her  fiscal  start  as  re-  is  now  (except  for  the  title  of  assistant 
Pj*®lsher  of  the  ink-wells  and  turner-over  secretary). 


There  just  is  nothing  unusual  about 


.\nd  she  had  never  bem  in  a  bank  me,”  repeated  Miss  Furman.  “I  transact 


®f  the  calendars. 


.\nd  she  was  never  especially  good  at 


From  which  humble  but  determined  be-  figures! 

^•®lng  had  undoubtedly  worked  up  “There  is  certainly  nothing  remarkable 


the  bank’s  business  with  the  people,  either 
men  or  women,  who  want  to  transact 
their  business  with  me.*  And  I  do  not 
advise  about  investments.  Never,  never, 
never.” 

You  see,  it  would  have  been  a  perfectly 
impressive  interview  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Miss  Furman. 
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The  eminent  American  artist  who  p>ainted  these 
pictures  went  abroad  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
war,  to  make  portraits  of  the  American  generals 
which  might  be  preserved  as  imperishable  records 
of  the  war  for  the  Historical  Branch  of  the  War 
College.  He  was  furnished  an  automobile  and  passes,  and 
covered  four  thousand  miles  in  France,  going  from  division 
to  division,  painting  our  generals — six^-five  of  them — 
all  in  about  three  months. 

He  also  painted  four  doughboy  heroes  for  the  Fifth  Liberty 
Loan  campaign,  and  got  so  interested  that  he  couldn't  stop 
until  he  had  done  more  than  fifty  of  them.  The  boys  were 
~  selected  by  their  commanders  as  the  super-heroes  of  their 
divisions.  Some  were  painted  in  Germany,  some  at  the 
front  with  the  artillery  ripping  the  air  and  the  models  fresh 
from  battle.  In  dugouts,  shacks,  fine  chateaux,  or  castles 
on  the  Rhine,  these  portraits  were  done,  half  of  them  at 
night,  many  by  the  light  of  a  lone  candle,  each  life-sized, 
painted  in  oils  and  finished  in  two  hours. 

Of  them  we  have  selected  the  most  representative  typ)es 
of  the  Yankee  doughboy.  Together,  more  vivadly  than 
anything  we  have  seen,  these  pictures  flash  a  tableau  of  the 
qualiU'  of  American  manhood  that  won  the  war. 


College. 


Sergeant  James  ®.  Lesley,  Co.  A/,  168th 
Infantry,  42<1  Division. 

Near  Souain,  on  the  night  oj  July  14,  he  lejl  hu  trench 
and  returned  to  the  woods,  through  a  smothering  fire  oj  gas, 
high  explosive  and  .rhrapnel,  to  search  jor  two  men  oj  his 
platoon  who  were  missing  and  bring  them  to  sajety.  On  July 
28,  near  Sergy,  he  led  his  platoon  jorward  in  the  jace  oj  a 
heacy  machine-gun  fire  and  captured  six  machine  guns  and 
thirteen  prisoners  jrom  the  Prussian  Guards. 

Lepteu  s  out  ojthe  W est,  where  the  round-up  is  common  sport. 

Cited  jor  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  ' 


Private  Harold  J.  Devereaux,  Co.  JJ,  125th 
Infantry,  32d  Division. 

Near  Sergy,  July  31,  1918,  his  company  crossed  the  river 
Ourcq  and  captured  the  Pelger  woods.  The  corporal  oj  hit 
squad  was  wounded  by  machine-gun  fire.  The  Germans  con¬ 
tinued  to  fire  on  the  wounded  man.  Private  Devereaux, 
single-handed, _  with  the  fire  oj  his  rifle,  attacked  the  machine 
gun  and  put  it  out  oj  action. 

Cited  jor  the  Distinguished  Service  Cro.fs. 


Painted  at  the  front  hy  Josefih  Cummings  Chase 


CorfioraJ  Fred  C.  Stein,  Co.  F,  125th  Infantry, 
32d  Division. 

In  action  near  Romagne,  October  9,  1918,  he 
captured  a  strong  German  machine-gun  ne,ft  and  Jv 
gun  on  the  enemy.  He  was  twice  wounded,  but  continued 
operate  the  gun  under  heavy  shell  and  machine-gun  jire. 
took  a  third  wound  to  put  him  and  the  gun  out  oj  business. 

Cited  jor  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
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fa/n  T^auriee  .N.  Howe,  167th  Infantry,  42d  Division. 


He  planned  and  executed  the  famous  early  morning  raid  oj  the  \S7th  Injanlry  on  Haumonl,  on  September  22,  1918.  Under  confer  oj  Ibe 
artillery  preparation  he  pushed  his  company  to  the  immediate  outskirts  oj  Haumont,  on  which  the  artillery  was  Jiring,  and  the  moment  the  artil¬ 
lery  lifted  he  led  his  company  at  full  speed  around  and  through  the  town  from  the  south,  and  when  he  reached  the  north  limit  of  the  town  turned 
and  struck  back  Jor  his  lines,  killing  or  gathering  in  atl  Germans  that  were  encountered — a  total  oj  twenty-nine  prisoners.  While  the  town  was 
being  mopped  up.  Captain  Howe  maintained  his  command  at  the  church,  and  ajter  the  last  man  oj  his  company  had  lejt,  jollowed  the  raiding 
paHy  Old  so  as  to  make  sure  that  no  Americans  were  lejt  within  the  enemy  lines.  He  then  returned  to  our  lines.  The  total  elapsed  time  oj  Uie 
raid,  including  artillery  preparation,  was  jijtif-three  minutes,  rorty  per  cent,  oj  the  outpost  company  oj  a  well-known  Jaeger  Battalion  wot 
taken  prisoner,  and  due  to  Captain  Howe’s  daring  and  masterly  leadership  the  total  American  casualties  were  only  one  wounded.  It’s  easy  to 
see  Howe’s  a  New  Yorker,  he’s  such  a  cool,  thorough  customer. 


XUH 


Private  Charles  Cameron,  Co.  B,  3d  T^achine  Gun  Battalion,  1st  Division. 


Sear  Soissons,  on  July  19,  1918,  the  infantry  of  which  he  was  a  part  was  held  up  by  a  trench  full  of  Germans.  Hevolunlarily  and  single- 
hen^d  ran  around  the  trench  to  its  rear,  .that  and  killed  one  of  the  enemy  and  captured  the  remainder.  ‘  Kid”  Cameron  is  at  once  so  Scotch  and 
*e  dmerican  that  he  had  to  have  his  own  little  Edinburgh,  in  Lawrence  County,  Penn.tylvania,  to  hail from. 
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Sergeant  Patrick  alsk,  18tk  Infantry,  1st  Division, 


A  GALLERY  of  HEROES 


45 


In  an  allack  near  Soutonr,  on  July  18,  1918,  he  worked  in  behind  the  enemy  liner  alone  and  captured  a  German  company  commander  and 
hu  lieutenant.  He  compelled  there  ofhcerr  to  lead  him  to  their  dugoutr,  where  he  jound,  captured  and  drove  back  to  our  liner  fijty  Germanr  prir- 
for  ihir  and  Jor  hir  unuruat  courage  in  carrying  rupplier  and  attacking  rtrongholdr  at  Breuil,  Pteirry  and  Berzy-le-Sec  during  the  next 
three  day.r  he  war  awarded  the  Dirtinguirhed  Service  Crorr  and  the  Medal  oj  Honor. 
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Corporal  Sidney  E.  ^danning,  Co.  G,  167t1i  InfantT~y. 


—  Corporal  Manning  on  the  morning  oj  July  27,  1918,  was  in  'charge  of  an  aiilomalic  rifle  squad,  in  action  near  Chdteau-Thierrg.  One 
gunner  was  killed  and  one  carrier  and  himself  wounded  by  shell-fire.  AUhough  wounded,  he  look  the  automatic  rifle  and  ammunition  and  con" 
tinned  the  advance.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  he  was  again  wounded  by  machine-gun  fire,  hut  he  still  advanced  with  his  platoon.  On 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  survivors  of  his  platoon — seven  men  in  alt — were  forced  to  consolidate  themselves  with  another  platoon  mwing  M 
its  right  flank.  Corporal  Manning  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  atone  and  covered  this  movement,  keeping  the  enemy  from  closing  in  ontus 
men.  He  then  rejoined  his  platoon,  having  received  nine  wounds.  Hot  work,  hut  then  Manning’ s  from  Alabama,  and  his  slow  talk  s  deceptive. 
Awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  the  .lledal  of  Honor. 
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A  Man  for 

the  Ages 


By  Irving  BacheJler 

Author  of  “Elen  Holden,"  “The 
Light  in  the  Charing,"  etc. 


SYNOPSIS 

A  LETTER  from  his  grandson  to  Mr.  Bacheller 
tells  how  this  story  came  to  be  written;  how  a 
yooiv  srounded  soldier  in  Prance  urged  his  grand- 
to  aid  the  cause  of  humanity  by  writing  the 
ge  of  America's  greatest  democrat — Abraham 
— in  the  wav  that  only  a  man  with  the  kind  of 
afafination  Mr.  bacheller  possesses  could  do  it. 
The  story  begins  with  thejourney  from  Vermont  to  the 
West  of  Samson  Henry  Traylor,  his  wife  Sarah,  and 
tte  two  children  in  the  year  They  have 

ssneious  interesting  adventures.  They  find  Harry 
Needles,  a  handsome  Yankee  lad,  wandering  sick  and 
iksw,  and  tlwy  take  him  in,  nurse  him  till  he  is  well, 
lad  then  add  him  to  their  company.  Finally,  they 
readi  New  Salem,  Illinois,  where  they  are  heartily 
vetooned  and  urged  to  remain.  They  are  intro* 
dneed  to  the  Rutledges,  who  keep  the  inn.  Jack  Kelso, 
the  scholar,  Bill  Berry  of  Lincoln  and  B^ty’s  store, 
lad  at  last  to  Honest  Abe  himself.  That  evening 
Samson  gets  his  first  glimpse  of  the  latent  power  in  the 
big.  mi^nly  but  very  kind-hearted  youth.  Soon 
Wtw  their  arrival  the  Traylors  build  a  home  with  the 
help  of  tter  neighbors,  work  on  which  is  interrupted 
a  number  of  intoxicated  young  men  from  Clary's 
(hove.  A  fight  follows,  in  which  Jack  Armstrong, 
the  leader  and  a  bully,  is  downed  by  Abe;  and  Samson, 
even  more  powerful  than  the  giant  Lincoln,  lends  an 
inn  hand  which  speedily  disposes  of  the  rowdies. 
The  Traylors  give  a  house-warming  when  their  home 
a  finished.  Among  this  company  of  Lincoln's 
friends  is  the  charming  Bhn,  daughter  of  Jack  Kdso. 
who  falls  in  love  with  Harry  Needles. 

Life  for  the  Travlors  becomes  settled — they  are 
now  part  of  New  Salem,  but  they  have  not  lived 
there  long  before  Samson  obtains  a  glimpse  of  the  un¬ 
derground  railroad,  about  the  time  of  its  beginning, 
when  two  fugitive  slaves  come  to  him  seekiiw  shelter 
aid  aid  to  escape  from  their  cruel  owner,  Gliphalet 
Bifp,  who  has  followed  them.  Samson  and  he  meet 
and  a  fight  foUows  in  which  Bigg's  arm  is  broken. 
He  comes  to  New  Salem  to  have  it  set  and  remains 
krg  eno  ugh  to  fall  in  love  with  Bim.  Later  he 
persuades  her  to  elope.  While  this  is  happening  there 
B  an  Indian  scare  and  Abe  imd  Harry  join  the  vedun- 
teers.  Abe  is  made  a  captain.  When  the  war  is  over, 
hi*  takes  seriously  to  the  study  of  the  law,  thotmh 
*ill,  a  partner  in  Lincoln  and  Berry's  store.  He 
to  take  an  interest  in  politics,  runs  for  the 
gjytare.  and  gains  a  reputation  lu  a  sprodeer. 
“•  *>»«*  Ann  Rutledge,  who  is  engaged  to  John  Mc- 
cioL  When  he  proves  false,  Abe  tries  his  hand,  and 
Ana  finally  accepts  him. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

(Continued) 

TH  K  next  night  he  and  .■Vnn  went 
out  to  Traylor’s  cabin  and 
heard  Samson  and  Harry  tell 
of  their  visit  to  the  Brimsteads. 

“I  want  to  meet  that  man,” 
Mid  .\be.  “I’m  going  up  on 
w  north  line  of  the  county  to  do  some 
sirveying.  If  I’m  there  over  Sunday,  I’ll 
horse  and  go  on  to  Hopedale.’’ 

You’ll  have  a  warm  welcome,’’  said 
“•jjoon.  “They  know  all  about  you.’’ 

'■'^ant  to  see  Kelso  and  I  could  kill  twt 
™us  with  one  stone,”  .\be  remarked, 
ii?**  evening  in  the  last  week  of  Maj 
Am  came  out  to  the  Traylors’. 

I’ve  been  up  to  the  Brimsteads’  and  hac 
*  wonderful  talk  with  him  and  Kelso,’ 
•MQ  Abe.  “They  have  discovered  eacl 
*wr.  It’s  a  joy  to  hear  them.  Brim 
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“The  death  of  his  sweetheart  has  aged  and  sobered  him.  WAsn  we  are 
together,  he  often  sits  with  a  sad  face.  For  a  whth,  not  a  word  out  of  him. 


Stead  is  a  whale  of  a  man  when  you  come  to 
know  him.  He’s  good  company  for 
Kelso.” 

“Did  you  see  .Annabel?”  Harry  asked. 

“I  reckon  I  did,  and  she’s  coming  down 
to  visit  .Ann.  If  you  don’t  see  her  every 
day  she’s  here,  I  shall  lose  my  good 
opinion  of  you.” 

“We  shall  all  see  her  and  probably  fall  in 
love  with  her  too,”  said  Sarah. 

“She’s  made  on  the  right  pattern,  of  the 
best  material,”  .Abe  went  on.  “She’s  fuU 
of  fun,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  .Ann.  She  hasn’t  had  any  one  to 
play  with  of  her  own  age  and  standby 
since  Bim  went  away.  I  had  Harry  in 
mind  also.  He  needs  somebody  to  play 
with.” 

“Much  obliged.”  the  young  man  ex¬ 
claimed.  “I  was  thinking  that  I’d  have  to 
take  a  trip  to  Hopedale  myself.” 

“I  knew  he’d  come  around,”  Sarah 
laughed. 


That  was  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1835, 
a  date  of  much  importance  in  the  c^endar 
of  the  Traylors.  It  had  been  a  clear,  warm 
day  followed  by  a  cloudless,  starry  night, 
with  a  chilly  breeze  blowing.  Between 
eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  Sarah  and  Sam¬ 
son  were  awakened  by  the  hoot  of  an  owl 
in  the  dooryard.  In  a  moment  they  heard 
three  taps  on  a  window-pane.  Th^  knew 
what  it  meant.  Both  got  out  of  b^  and 
into  their  clothes  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Samson  lighted  a  candle  and  put  some 
wood  on  the  fire.  Then  he  opened  the 
door  with  the  candle  in  his  hand.  A  stal-' 
wart  good-looking  mulatto  man  with  a 
smooth-shaven  face  stood  in  the  door¬ 
way. 

“Is  the  coast  clear?”  he  whispered. 

“All  clear,”  Samson  answered  in  a  low 
tone. 

“I’ll  be  back  in  a  minute,”  said  the 
negro  as  he  disaj^ared  in  the  darkness, 
returning  presently  with  two  women,  both 
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very  black.  They  sat  down  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  cabin. 

“Are  you  hungry?”  Sarah  asked. 

“We  have  had  only  a  little  bread  and 
butter  to-day,  madam,”  said  the  mulatto, 
whose  ^)eech  and  -manners  were  like  those 
of  an  educated  white  man  of  the  South. 

“I’ll  get  you  something,”  said  Sarah,  as 
she  opened  the  cupboard. 

“I  think  we  had  better  not  stop  to  eat 
now,  madam,”  said  the  negro.  “We  will 
be  followed;  they  may  reach  here  any 
minute.” 

Harry,  who  had  been  awakened  by  the 
arrival  of  the  strangers,  came  down  the 
ladder. 

“These  are  fugitive  slaves  on  their  way 
north,”  said  Samson.  “Take  them  out  to 
the  stack.  I’ll  bring  some  food  in  a  few 
mmutes.” 

Harry  conducted  them  to  their  hiding- 
place  and  when  they  had  entered  it  he 
brou^t  a  ladder  and  opened  the  top  of  the 
stack.  A  hooped  shaft  in  the  mid^e  of  it 
led  to  a  point  near  its  top  and  provided 
ventilation.  Then  he  crawled  in  at  the 
entrance  through  which  Samson  passed  a 
pail  of  food,  a  jug  of  water,  and  some 
buffalo  hides.  Harry  sat  with  them  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  black  darkness  of  the 
stack-room  to  learn  whence  they  had  come 
and  whither  they  wished  to  go. 

“We  are  from  St.  Louis,  suh,”  the  mu¬ 
latto  answered.  “We  are  on  our  way  to 
Canada.  Our  next  station  is  the  house  of 
John  Peasley  in  Tazewell  County.” 

“Do  you  know  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Eliphalet  Biggs  who  lives  in  St.  Louis?” 
Harry  asked. 

“Yes,  suh;  we  were  his  slaves,”  the  negro 
answered. 

“What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?” 

“Good  when  he’s  sober,  suh,  but  a  brute 
when  he’s  drunk.  You  would  not  believe 
me  if  I  was  to  tell  you  what  I  have  seen 
him  do.” 

“Is  he  cruel  to  his  wife?”  ' 

“I  have  seen  him  beat  her  with  a  whip, 
suh,  and  when  I  tried  to  help  her,  he 
knocked  me  down  with  a  chair  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  kill  me.” 

“My  God!”  Harry  exclaimed.  “Why 
don’t  she  leave  him?” 

“My  young  mistress  has  left  him,  suh. 
She  is  staying  with  a  friend.  It  has  been 
hard  for  her  to  get  away.  She  has  been  a 
slave,  too.” 

“I  am  sure  that  none  of  her  friends 
know  how  she  was  being  treated.” 

“My  young  mistress  did  not  wish  to 
worry  them,  suh,  and  she  kept  hoping  and 
praying  that  he  would  change.” 

“Isn’t  she  coming  home  now?” 

“Yes,  suh.  I  think  she  will  be  home 
soon.” 

“I  hope  you  left  her  quite  well.” 

“Quite  well,  suh.” 

“I  think  that  one  of  us  will  take  you  to 
Peasley’s  to-morrow  night,”  said  Harry. 
“Meanwhile  I  hope  you  get  a  good  rest.” 

With  that  he  left  them,  hll^  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  with  hay  and  went  into  the 
house.  There  he  told  his  good  friends  of 
what  he  had  heard. 

“I  shall  go  down  to  St.  Louis,”  he  said. 
“I  read  in  the  paper  that  there  was  a  boat 
Monday.” 

“The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  bed,” 
said  Sarah.  “There’s  not  much  left  of  the 
night.” 

They  went  to  bed,  but  the  young  man 


could  not  sleep.  Bim  had  possession  of  his 
heart  again.  In  a  kind  of  half  sleep  he  got 
the  notion  that  she  was  sitting  by  his  be¬ 
side  and  tr>'ing  to  comfort  him.  Then  he 
thought  that  he  heard  her  singing  in  the 
sweet  voice  of  old: 

Come  sit  yourself  down 
With  me  on  the  ground, 

On  this  ban!;  where  the  primroses  grow. 
We  will  hear  the  fwid  tale 
Of  the  sweet  nightingale 

As  she  sings  in  the  valleys  below, 

As  she  sings  in  the  valleys  below. 

He  roused  himself  and  thought  he  saw 
her  form  receding  in  the  darkness. 

Fortunately,  the  spring’s  work  was 
finished  and  there  was  not  much  to  be 
done  next  day.  Samson  went  to  “Colonel” 
Lukins’s  and  arranged  with  him  and  his 
wife  to  come  and  stay  with  Sarah,  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  journey  to  the  North. 
Soon  after  nightfall  they  put  their  guests 
on  a  small  load  of  hay,  so  that  they  could 
quickly  cover  themselves  if  necessary,  and 
set  out  for  Peasley’s  farm.  As  they  rode 
along  Samson  had  a  frank  talk  with  Harry. 

“I  think  you  ought  to  get  over  being  in 
love  with  Bim,”  he  said. 

“I’ve  told  myself  that  a  dozen  times,  but 
it  don’t  do  any  good,”  said  the  boy. 

“She’s  another  man’s  wife  and  you  have 
no  right  to  love  her.” 

“She’s  another  man’s  slave  and  I  can’t 
put  up  with  that,”  Harry  answered.  “If 
she  was  happy,  I  could  mind  my  business 
and  get  over  thinking  of  her,  by  and  by, 
maybe;  but  now  she  needs  a  friend  if  she 
ever  did,  and  I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  for 
her.” 

“Of  course  we’ll  all  do  what  we  can  for 
her,”  said  Samson.  “But  you  must  get 
over  being  in  love  with  a  married  woman.” 

“If  a  man’s  sister  were  in  such  trouble,  I 
think  he’d  have  the  right  to  help  her,  and 
she’s  more  than  a  sister  to  me.” 

“I’ll  stand  with  you  on  the  sister  plat¬ 
form,”  said  Samson. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  they  stopped 
by  a  stream  of  water  to  fe^  the  horses  and 
take  a  bite  of  luncheon.  The  roads  were 
heavy  from  recent  rains  and  daylight 
came  before  they  could  make  their  destina¬ 
tion.  .\t  sunrise  they  stopped  to  give 
their  horses  a  moment  to  rest.  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  they  could  see  Brimstead’s  house 
and  the  harrowed  fields  around  it.  The 
women  were  lying  covered  by  the  hay;  the 
man  was  sitting  up  and  looking  back  down 
the  road. 

“They're  coming!”  he  exclaimed  sud¬ 
denly,  as  he  got  imder  the  hay. 

Samson  and  Harry  could  see  horsemen 
following  at  a  gallop  half  a  mile  or  so  down 
the  road.  It  looked  like  trouble;  for  at 
that  hour  men  were  not  likely  to  be  abroad 
in  the  saddle  and  riding  fast  on  any  usual 
errand.  Our  friends  hurried  their  team 
and  got  to  Brimstead’s  door  ahead  of  the 
horsemen.  A  grove  of  trees  screened  the 
wagon  from  the  view  of  the  latter  for  a 
moment.  Henry  Brimstead  stood  in  the 
open  door. 

“Take  those  slaves  into  the  house  and 
get  them  out  of  sight  as  quick  as  you  can,” 
said  Samson.  “There’s  going  to  be  a 
quarrel  here  in  a  minute.” 

The  slaves  slid  off  the  load  and  ran  into 
the  house. 

This  was  accomplished  in  a  few  seconds. 
The  team  started  on  toward  Peasley’s  farm 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  with  Harry 
and  Samson  standing  on  the  load.  In  a 


moment  they  saw  to  their  astonishment 
Biggs  and  a  black  man  coming  at  a  slow  trot 

“Stop  that  wagon!”  Biggs  shouted. 

Samson  kept  on,  turning  out  a  little  to 
let  them  pass. 

“Stop  or  we’ll  shoot  your  horses,”  Biros 
demanded. 

Between  the  farms  of  Brimstead  and 
Peasley  the  road  was  a  narrow  lane,  fenced 
close  to  the  drive. 

“They’ll  have  to  pass  hard  against  the 
load,”  said  Harry.  “I’ll  jump  on  behind 
Biggs  as  he  goes  by.  You  take  the  other 
and  we’ll  make  a  quick  end  of  it.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his 
mouth  when  Harry  jumped,  catching  Biggs 
around  his  shoulders  and  landing  squarely 
on  the  rump  of  his  horse.  Then  for  a 
minute  there  was  the  devil  to  pay,  as  he 
was  wont  to  put  it  in  telling  the  story. 
The  horse  leaped  and  reared,  Biggs  lost 
his  seat,  and  he  and  Harry  rolled  to  the 
ground  and  into  a  fence  comer,  while  the 
horse  went  on  with  the  pistols  in  their 
holsters  on  his  back.  They  rose  and 
fought  until  Harry,  being  quicker  and 
stronger,  overpower^  his  man.  Toward 
the  end  of  it,  having  been  cut  in  the  face  by 
a  riding-whip,  he  wrenched  it  from  Biggs’s 
hand  and  gave  him  a  severe  beating. 
Samson  had  jumped  also,  caught  his  man 
by  the  shoulder  and  unhorsed  him,  and 
now  had  him  well  in  hand.  The  team  and 
both  saddle  horses  had  gone  on  up  the 
road. 

Biggs  swore  bitterly  at  the  two 
Yankees. 

“I’ll  have  you  dirty  suckers  arrested  if 
there’s  any  law  in  this  state,”  he  declared 
as  he  stood  leaning  against  the  fence  with 
an  eye  badly  swollen  and  blood  streaming 
from  his  nose. 

“Suppose  you  can  do  it,”  said  Samson. 
“John  Peasley,  a  little  way  up  the  road,  is 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  We  can  walk  there 
in  less  than  five  minutes  and  probably  get 
our  horses  and  what  else  is  coming  to  us.” 

The  four  men  walked  up  the  road  to¬ 
gether  in  sUence.  Peasley  had  caught  the 
team  and  the  saddle  horses  and  was  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  roadside. 

Samson  pointed  at  Biggs  and  said: 
“Mr.  Peasley,  this  man  has  a  complaint  to 
make  against  me  and  my  friend.” 

“He  seems  to  have  suffered  some,”  said 
Peasley. 

“And  I  think  justly,”  said  Sainson. 
“He  threatened  to  shoot  our  horses  if  we 
didn’t  halt.” 

“He  had  my  slaves  in  his  wagon,”  said 
Biggs. 

“There  was  nothing  in  the  wagon  but 
some  hay  and  us  two  citizens  of  Illinois, 
W’ho  were  minding  our  business.  Harry, 
get  a  fork  and  pitch  the  hay  off  the 

When  this  was  done,  Peasley  said:  “It 
seems  to  me  that  you  had  no  reason  to 
threaten  these  men.” 

“I  suppose  he  left  my  niggers  at  the^ 
house  below,”  said  Bi^s. 

He  and  his  companion  mounted  th^ 
horses,  Peasley  having  found  their 
and  taken  possession  of  them.  Tte 
Miswurians  started  at  a  gallop  in  tK 
direction  of  Brimstead’s.  Hariy 
them  afoot;  Samson  remained  with  Peasley. 

“I’ll  be  down  there  in  a  few  minutes, 
he  called. 

Harry  found  the  square  house  in  a  ^ 
dition  of  panic.  Biggs  and  his  helper  mo 
discovered  the  mulatto  and  his  wife  hiding 
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in  the  bam.  The  negroes  and  the  children  house  with  a  hoe  on  his  shoulder.  He  was  “We’ve  got  them  on  the  run  now.  They’ll 
tere  crying.  Mrs.  Brimstead  met  Harry  a  slim,  sandy-bearded,  long-haired  man  of  take  to  the  woods  an’  be  damn  careful  to 
outside  the  door.  medium  height  with  keen  gray  eyes.  keep  out  of  sight.  Traylor,  you  can  walk 

“What  are  we  to  do?’’  she  asked  “Good  morning,  Mr.  Constable,’’  said  to  Brimstead’s  and  I’ll  throw  some  hay 

Peasley.  “This  is  Eliphalet  Biggs  of  St.  into  the  back  of  this  wagon  and  go  on  up 
“Just  keep  cool,”  said  Harry.  “Father  Louis  and  here  is  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.”  the  north  road  with  the  slaves.  Them 
Xraylor  and  Mr,  Peasley  be  here  He  passed  a  paper  to  the  constable.  fellers  won’t  bother  us  any  more.” 

^  ”  “For  my  arrest!”  Biggs  exclaimed.  They  went  in  to  dirmer  presently,  and 

Biggs  and  his  companion  came  out  of  “What  is  the  charge?”  when  they  sat  down  at  the  table  Harry 

the  door  ?nth  Brimstead.  “That  you  hired  a  number  of  men  to  asked:  “What  have  you  done  with  the 

“We  take  the  nig-  third  slave?” 

leis  to  the  river  and  put  “She’s  been  up-stairs 

them  on  a  boat,”  said  g^tUng  wa^ed^and 

om  were  smeared  with  ^  spoke  the  stair- 

blood.  He  asked  Mrs.  (^ned  and 

Brimstead  fora  basin  of  '%  S  Bim entered  the  room — 

water  and  a  towel.  The  V  in  a  silk  gown  and  slippers, 

good  woman  took  him  to  Sorrow  had  put  its  mark 

the  1^-stand  and  sup-  upon  her  face, but  it  had 

^  a  few  moments  ' beauty.  All  rose  from 

Samson  and  Peasley  ar-  the  table.  Harry  walked 

team  hitched  to  a  Cana-  vanced  to  meet  him. 

^^‘^'ell,  you’ve  found  looked  into  each 

them  have  you?”  Peasley  Jy  other’s  eyes.  The  mo- 

“They  were  here,  as  I  |  moment  endeared  and 

thought.”  said  Biggs.  ^  sublimated  by  the  dreams 

“What  do  you  want  1  ' both,  the  moment 
to  do?”  Peasley  asked.  B  ‘  toward  which  their 

“We  want  to  take  them  mT «'  W  -  thoughts  had  been  wont 

to  the  river  and  get  the  \\  ^  to  hasten  after  the  cares 

boat  down,”  Biggs  c  brooks 

“Well,  sir  —  they’re  .  '  mountains,  had  arrived 

your  property  and  I  sup-  suddenly.  She  was  in  a 

pose  you’ve  a  right  to  |  1  ^  pre^red  She 

“Could  I  hire  you  to  \  H  what  she  would  do  and 

tike  them  to  the  nearest  \  c  say.  He  had  not.  Still, 

landing?”  was  the  query  \  I  ,  *  it  made  no  difference, 

of  Biggs.  'wSm  Yj,'  I  .  This  little  point  of  time 

“No,  but  I’m  going  over  ^  I  "  /  ^  ^ 

there  and  will  take  them  ;  "f ;  the  power  which  had 

iloQg  without  charge.”  f  ■  '  f  -  JLi  I'jffliit  flow^  into  it  out  of  their 

“Thank  you.  It’s  bet-  VB »  jjl  1 '  souls,  there  was  no  fore- 

tertiwtment  than  I  ex-  ■nill  \  ^  k  '  telling  what  they  would 

pected,”  Biggs  answered.  ^  /  1/  \  when  it  touch^  them. 

“You’ll  find  that  we  ^  i  ^  Scarcely  a  fraction  of  that 

have  a  good  deal  of  re-  ^  if  («lu.  moment  was  wasted  in 

ipect  for  the  law,”  said  ,  ,,  '  hesitation,  as  a  matter 

UK  justice  of  the  peace.  .  ‘'I’V  start  on  with  'Par»on»’ and  ik*  ^ony  and  r»ad  my  stmt  afoot."  of  fact.  Quickly  they 

Biggs  and  his  friend  fell  into  each  other’s  em- 

went  to  the  bam  for  their  brace;  and  the  depth  of 

horses.  The  others  conferred  a  mo-  bum  the  house  of  Samson  Henry  Traylor,  their  feeling  we  may  guess  when  we  read 
nent  with  the  two  slaves  and  Mrs.  Brim-  near  the  village  of  New  Salem  in  Sanga-  in  the  diary  of  the  rugged  and  rather 
rtead.  Then  the  latter  went  out  into  the  mon  County,  and  to  compel  him  by  stoical  Samson  that  no  witness  of  the  scene 
l»rden  lot  to  a  wrxnan  in  a  sunbonnet  who  violence  to  leave  said  county;  and  that  on  spoke  or  moved  “imtU  I  turned  my  back 
w»s  working  with  a  hoe,  some  fifteen  rods  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  said  men —  upon  it  for  shame  of  my  teare.” 
bom  the  house.  Mrs.  Brimstead  seemed  the  same  being  eight  in  number — attempt-  Soon  Bim  came  and  kissed  Samson’s 

to  be  conv^ng  a  message  to  the  woman  by  ed  to  carry  out  your  design,  and  being  cheek  and  said: 

y°s.  Evidently  the  latter  was  deaf  and  captured  and  overpowered,  aJl  confessed  “I  am  not  going  to  make  trouble.  I 

™mb.  their  guilt  and  your  connection  with  it,  couldn’t  help  this.  I  really  meant  to  be 

“That  is  the  third  slave,”  Brimstead  their  sworn  confessions  being  now  in  the  very  strong  and  upright.  It’s  all  over 
•mpered.  “I  don’t  believe  they’ll  dis-  possesion  of  one  Stephen  Nuckles — a  min-  now.  Forgive  us.  We  are  going  to  be 
®^ber.”  ister  of  this  county.  I  do  not  need  to  re-  as  respectable  as  we  can.” 

Soon  Peasley  and  Samson  got  into  the  mind  you  that  it  is  a  grave  offense  and  Samson  pressed  her  hand  and  said: 

|togon  with  the  slaves  and  drove  away,  fol-  likely  to  lead  to  your  confinement  for  a  “You  came  with  the  slaves  and  I  guess 

lowed  by  the  two  horsemen.  term  of  years.”  you  heard  our  talk  in  the  wagon.” 

In  a  little  village  on  the  river  they  “Well,  by  G — !”  shouted  Biggs  in  anger.  “Yes.  I  came  with  the  ^ves  and  was 

Sopped  at  the  door  of  a  low  frame  house.  “You  suckers  will  have  some  traveling  to  as  black  as  either  of  them.  We  had  all 

A  Woman  came  to  the  door.  do  before  you  arrest  me.”  suffered.  I  should  have  come  alone,  but 

Is  Freeman  Collar  here?”  Peasley  dc-  He  stiuck  the  spurs  in  his  horse  and  they  have  been  good  and  faithful  to  me. 

galloped  away  followed  by  his  companion.  I  coxJd  not  bear  to  leave  thena  to  endure 
ne  b  back  in  the  garden,”  the  woman  Samson  roared  with  laughter.  the  violence  of  that  man.  We  left  t(^ 

**js**^-  ‘,‘Now  Collar,  get  on  your  horse  and  gether  one  night  when  he  was  in  a  drunk- 

Please  ask  him  to  come  here.”  hurry  ’em  along,  but  don’t  ketch  up  with  en  stupor.  We  took  a  boat  to  Altcm 

In  a  moment  Collar  came  around  the  ’em  if  you  can  help  it,”  said  Peasley.  and  caught  the  Star  of  the  North  to 
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Beardstown — they  traveling  as  my  ser¬ 
vants.  There  I  hired  a  team  and  wagon.  It 
brought  us  to  the  grove  near  your  house.” 

“Why  did  you  disguise  yourself  before 
you  came  in?” 

“I  longed  to  see  Harry,  but  I  did  not 
want  him  to  see  me — if  I  must  tell  you  the 
truth,”  she  answered.  “I  longed  to  see 
all  of  you  and  to  learn  if  you  still  cared 
for  me.  It  was  lots  of  fim.” 

“Isn’t  that  like  a  girl?”  Mrs.  Brimstead 
asked. 

“It  is  like  Bim,”  said  Samson. 

“But  that  is  not  the  whole  truth.  I 
wanted  to  share  the  lot  of  a  nmaway  slave 
for  a  few  days  and  know  what  it  means. 
That  mulatto — Roger  Wentworth — and 
his  wnfe  are  as  good  as  I  am,  but  I  have 
seen  them  kicked  and  beaten  like  dogs. 

I  know  slavery  now,  and  all  the  days  of 
my  life  I  am  going  to  fight  against  it. 
Now  I  am  ready  to  go  to  my  father’s 
house — like  the  Prodigal  Son  coming  back 
after  all  his  folly.” 

“But  you  wiU  have  some  dinner  first?” 
said  Mrs.  Brimstead. 

“No,  I  can  not  wait — I  will  walk.  It 
is  not  far  to  Hopedale.” 

“Percy  is  at  the  door  now  with  his 
buggy,”  said  Brimstead. 

Bim  kissed  Samson’s  cheek  and  em¬ 
braced  .\nnabel  and  her  mother  and 
hurried  out  of  the  house.  Harry  carried 
her  bag  to  the  buggy  and  helped  her  in. 

“Harry,  I  want  you  to  fall  in  love  with 
this  pretty  girl,”  she  said.  “Don’t  you 
dare  think  of  me  any  more  or  come  near 
me.  If  you  do.  I’ll  shoo  you  away.  Go 
on,  Percy.” 

She  waved  her  hand  as  the  buggy  went 
up  the  road. 

“It’s  the  same  old  Bim,”  Harry  said  to 
himself  as  he  stood  watching  her.  “But 
I  think  she’s  lovelier  than  she  ever  was.” 

The  next  day  Samson  wrote  in  his  diary: 
“Bim  was  handsomer,  but  different.  She 
had  a  woman’s  beauty.  I  noticed  that 
she  wore  loose  clothes  and  that  gentle  look 
that  used  to  come  to  Sarah  when  her 
time  was  about  half  over.  I  am  glad  she 
got  away  before  she  was  further  along.” 

CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

Wherein  Harry  and  Abe  Ride  Up  to 
Hopedale  and  Visit  ^  Kdsos  and  Learn 
of  the  Curious  Lonesomeness  of  Eliphalet 
Biggs. 

ILLINOIS  was  growing.  In  June  scores 
of  prairie  schooners,  loaded  with  old 
and  young,  rattled  over  the  plains  from 
the  East.  There  were  many  Yankees 
from  Ohio,  New  York  and  New  England 
in  this  long  caravan.  There  were  almost 
as  many  Irish,  who  had  set  out  for  this 
land  of  golden  promise  as  soon  as  they 
had  been  able  to  save  money  for  a  team 
and  wagon  after  reaching  the  New  World. 
There  were  some  Germans  and  Scan¬ 
dinavians  in  the  dust  clouds  of  the  na¬ 
tional  road.  Steamers  on  the  Illinois 
River  scattered  their  living  freight  along 
its  shores.  These  were  largely  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  southern  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Mary, 
land  and  Virginia.  The  call  of  the  riclj 
and  kindly  lands  had  traveled  far,  and 
streams  of  life  were  making  toward  them, 
to  flow  with  increasing  sp^  and  volume 
for  many  years. 

Pec^le  in  Sangamon  County  had  begun 
to  learn  of  the  thriving  village  of  Chicago 


in  the  north.  Abe  said  that  Illinois  would 
be  the  Empire  State  of  the  West;  that  a 
new  era  of  rapid  development  and  great 
prosperity  was  near.  Rumors  of  railroad 
and  canal  projects  and  river  improvements 
were  on  every  tongue.  Samson  and  Sarah 
took  new  heart  of  the  prospect  and  decided 
to  try  another  year  in  New  Salem,  al¬ 
though  an  Irishman  had  made  a  good 
offer  for  their  farm.  Land  Was  in  great 
request,  and  there  were  many  transfers 
of  title.  Abe  had  more  surveying  to  do 
than  he  was  able  to  accomplish  that 
sununer.  Harry  was  with  him  for  some 
weeks.  He  could  earn  two  dollars  a  day 
with  Abe,  whereas  Samson  was  able  to 
hire  a  helper  for  half  that  sum.  Harry 
made  a  confidant  of  Abe,  and  when  they 
were  working  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
county  they  borrowed  a  pair  of  horses  and 
rode  up  to  Kelso’s  house  and  spent  a 
Simday  there. 

Bim  met  them  down  the  road  a  mile  or  so 
from  Hopedale.  She,  too,  was  on  the 
back  of  a  horse.  She  recognized  them 
before  they  were  within  hailing  distance 
and  waved  her  hand  and  hurried  toward 
them  with  a  happy  face. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  she  asked. 

“To  see  you  and,  your  father  and 
mother,”  said  Harry. 

A  sad  look  came  into  her  eyes. 

“If  I  had  a  stone  I  would  throw  it  at 
you,”  she  sdid. 

“Why?”  Harry  asked. 

“Because  I  have  to  get  used  to  being 
miserable,  and  just  as  I  began  to  be  re¬ 
signed  to  it  you  come  along  and  make  me 
happy,  and  I  have  it  all  to  do  over  again.” 
The  young  man  stopped  his  horse. 

“I  hadn’t  thought  of  that,”  he  said  with 
a  sad  face.  “It  isn’t  fair  to  you,  is  it? 
It’s  rather — selfish.” 

“Look  here,”  said  Abe.  “You  both 
remind  me  of  a  man  in  a  Kentucky 
village  who  couldn’t  bear  to  hear  a  rooster 
crow.  It  kept  him  awake  nights,  for  the 
roosters  did  a  lot  o’  crowing  dowm  there. 
He  moved  from  one  place  to  another 
trying  to  find  a  cockless  town.  He 
couldn’t.  There  was  no  such  place  in 
Kentucky.  He  thought  of  taking  to  the 
woods,  but  he  hated  loneliness  more  than 
he  hated  roosters.  So  he  did  a  sensible 
thing.  He  started  a  chicken  farm  and 
got  used  to  it.  He  found  that  a  little 
crowing  was  too  much,  and  that  a  lot  of 
it  was  just  what  he  needed.  You  two 
have  got  to  get  used  to  each  other.  What 
you  need  is  more  crowing.  We’ll  start 
in  to-day  to  fall  out  of  love  with  each 
other.  We  must  be  very  cold  and  distant 
and  haughty,  and  say  every  mean  thing 
we  can  think  of.” 

So  it  happened  that  Harry  went  on  with 
Bim  and  Lincoln  to  the  little  house  in 
Hopedale.  Jack  Kelso  sat  reading  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree  by  his  doorstep. 

“I  hope  you  feel  as  good  as  you  look,” 
Abe  called  as  they  rode  up. 

“I’ve  been  feeling  like  a  fly  in  a  drum,” 
Jack  answered.  “I’ve  just  heard  a  sermon 
by  Peter  Cartwright.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  him?” 

“He  is  saturated  in  the  statistics  of  vice. 
His  Satan  is  too  busy;  his  hell  is  too  big, 
too  hot  and  too  durable.  He  is  a  kind  of 
human  onion  designed  to  make  women 
weep.” 

Abe  answered  with  a  laugh: 

“It  is  said  that  General  Jackson  went 


into  his  church  one  Sunday,  and  that  a 
deacon  notified  Mr.  Cartwright  of  the 
presence  of  the  great  man.  They  say 
that  the  stem  preacher  exclaimed  in  a 
dearly  audible  tone:  ‘General  Jackson! 
WTiat  does  God  care  for  General  Jackson? 

If  he  don’t  repent,  God  will  damn  him  as 
quick  as  he  would  damn  a  Guinea  nigger.’  ” 

“He’s  just  that  thumping,  downri^t 
kind  of  a  man,”  Kelso  remarked.  “How 
are  you  getting  on  with  the  books?” 

“I  have  ‘Parsons  on  Contracts’  strapped 
to  the  pommel,”  said  .M)e.  “I  did  my 
stint  coming  over,  but  I  had  to  walk  and 
lead  my  pony.” 

“Every  book  you  read  gets  a  baptism 
of  democracy,”  said  Kelso.  “An  idle 
aristocracy  of  the  shelves  loafing  in  fine 
coats  and  immaculate  linen  is  not  for  the 
wise  man.  Your  book  has  to  roll  up  its 
sleeves  and  go  to  work  and  know  the  touch 
of  a  sweaty  hand.  Swift  used  to  say  that 
some  men  treat  books  as  they  do  lords- 
leam  their  titles  and  then  brag  of  having 
been  in  their  company.  There  are  no 
lords  and  ladies  among  your  books.  They 
are  just  men  and  women  made  for  human 
service.” 

“I  don’t  read  long  at  once,”  Abe 
marked.  “I  scratch  into  a  bwk,  like  a 
hen  on  a  bam  floor,  until  my  crop  is  full, 
and  then  I  digest  what  I  have  taken.” 

Harry  and  Bim  had  put  out  the  horses. 
Now  the  girl  came  and  sat  on  her  father’s 
knee.  Harry  sat  down  by  the  side  of  Abe 
on  the  grass  in  the  oak’s  shadow. 

“It’s  a  joy  to  have  the  little  girl  bad 
again,”  said  Kelso,  as  he  touched  her  hair 
with  his  hand.  “It  is  still  as  yellow  as 
a  com  tassel.  I  wonder  it  isn’t  gray.” 

“Her  eyes  look  as  bright  as  ever  toAlay,” 
said  Harry. 

“No  compliments,  please.  I  want  you 
to  be  downright  mean,”  Bim  protested 

Kelso  looked  at  him  and  said  with  a 
smile:  “My  boy,  it  was  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  who  said  that  a  man  could  have 
neither  a  greater  nor  a  less  dominion  than 
that  over  himself.” 

“Harry  has  grown  very  plain.  What  a 
cmel-looking  villain  he  is,  too,”  said  Bim 
wdth  a  smile. 

“It’s  a  hard  face!”  .Abe  laughed. 

Kelso  caught  the  note  of  irony  in  the 
words  of  the  others,  and  fell  in  with  it  by 
quoting:  “God  made  him;  therefore  let  him 
pass  for  a  man.” 

“But  enough  of  this  twiddling  and  piping! 
I  want  you  to  tell  them  what  you  luve 
learned  of  the  great  evil  of  slavety,”  Kelso 
urged  his  daughter.  “It  is  most  important 
that  .Abe  should  hear  it.” 

Bim  told  of  revolting  scenes  she  had 
witnessed  in  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans-- 
of  flogging  and  buying  and  selling  and 
herding.  It  was  a  painful  story,  the  like 
of  which  had  been  traveling  oyer  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  for  years.  She  had 
accepted  them;  many,  among  whom  were 
the  most  judicious  men,  had  thought  they 
detected  in  them  the  note  of  gro^  ex¬ 
aggeration.  Here  at  last  was  a 
whose  word  it  was  impossible  for  those 
who  knew  her  to  doubt.  Abe  put  many 
questions,  and  looked  very  grave  when  the 
testimony  was  all  in.  , 

“If  you  have  any  doubt,”  said  Bim,  t 
1  ask  you  to  look  at  that  mark  on  my  arm. 
It  was  madfe  by  the  whip  of  Mr.  Efiphaw 
Biggs.” 

The  young  men  looked  with  amazenMOl 
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In  1836  the  miidh  frontier  had  entered  uion  a  singular  fihaae  of  ita  development.  Emigrant*  from  the 
,  r  .  .  East  and  South  had  been  pouring  into  it. 


at  a  scar  some  three  or  four  inches  long  on  “It  was  a  deliberate  slight — just  to  confidence;  “Bi^  had  left  a  streak 

her  forearm.  please  you,”  Harry  answered  as  they  belund  him  a  mile  long.  Its  home  was 

“If  he  would  do  that  to  his  wife,  what  shook  hands.  Big^.  It  had  settled  down  and  gone  into 

treatmfent  could  you  expect  for  his  “You  are  behaving  terribly  well,”  Bim  business  on  him,  and  was  doin’  well  and 

nig^rs?”  Bim  asked.  “There  are  many  exclaimed  merrily.  “Now  Annabel,  here  gettin’  a  reputation.  Collar  coughed  and 
Biggses  in  the  South.”  is  your  chance  to  convert  him.”  backed  away.  For  four  days  he  had  been 

“I  hear  that  in  the  next  legislature  an  She  laughed  and  shook  her  hand  as  they  chasin’  that  man  to  arrest  him.  He  had 

effort  will  be  made  to  endorse  slavery,”  rode  away,  went  into  the  house,  sat  down,  been  hid  in  the  woods  near  Hinge’s  cabin 
said  Kelso.  “It  would  be  like  endorsing  and  for  a  time  was  like  one  whose  heart  an’  had  stole  grain  for  his  horses. 

Nero  and  Caligula.”  is  broken.  “  ’Here  I  am,’  said  Biggs.  ‘You  can 

“It  is  a  dangerous  subject,”  Abe  an-  “Oh,  the  troubles  of  the  young!”  her  have  me.  I’m  lonesome.’ 
swered.  “Whatever  happens,  I  shall  not  mother  exclaimed  as  she  kiss^  her.  “‘You’ll  be*lonesomer  ’fore  I  go  near 

fail  to  express  my  opinion  of  slavery  if  “They  are  ever  the  wonder  of  the  old!”  ye,’  said  Collar. 

I  go  back.^’  >  •  said  Kelso,  who  stood  near.  -  “  ‘I  thought  you  wanted  to  arrest  me,’ 

“The  time  is  coming  when  you  will  take  “I  love  him!  I  love  him!”  the  girl  said  Biggs, 
the  bull  by  the  horns,”  said  Kelso.  “There  moaned.  “  ‘Say,  man,  I’d  ’a’  been  glad  to  see  you 

is  no  fence  that  will  keep  him  at  home.”  “I  don’t  wonder,”  her  father  answered,  go  to  prison  for  a  year  or  two,  but  now 
“I  hope  that  isn’t  true,”  .Abe  answered.  “He  is  a  big,  brave,  clean  lad  and  hand-  I’m  plum'  sorry  for  ye,’  says  Collar. 

Soon  Mrs.  Kelso  called  Bim  to  set  the  some  as  a  Greek  god.  He  will  love  you  “They  started  in  opposite  directions, 
table.  She  and  Harry  brought  it  out  all  the  better  for  your  self-restraint.  It  In  half  a  minute  the  constable  hollered 
under  the  tree,  where  in  the  cool  shade  makes  me  proud  of  you,  my  daughter —  to  Bi^: 

they  had  a  merry  dinner.  proud  of  you!  Be  of  good  cheer.  The  “  ‘Say,  they’ve  got  a  railroad  train  on  a 

l^Tien  the  dishes  were  put  away,  Percy  day  of  your  emancipation  may  not  be  track  over  in  Ohio,  but  they  can’t  make  it 
Brimstead  arrived,  with  lus  sister  .\nnabel  long  delayed.”  run.  I  wouldn’t  wonder  if  you  could  help 

in  their  buggy.  Bim  went  out  to  meet  ^me  two  miles  down  the  road,  Harry  ’em.’  ” 

them,  and  came  into  the  doorway  with  her  found  Abe  standing  between  the  horses  Brimstead  added  in  a  half  whisper: 

arm  around  Annabel’s  waist.  holding  the  nmaway  by  his  forelock.  “Biggs  went  on,  but  the  poor  devil  is 

“Did  any  one  ever  see  a  lovelier  girl  The  latter  was  saddl^  and  bridled  while  livin’  a  God  lonesome  life.  He  can’t  sleep 

than  this?”  Bim  asked  as  they  stood  up  the  buggy  went  on  ahead.  in  a  buiklin’,  and  his  food’ll  have  to  be 

before  the  dinner  party.  “That  is  a  wonderful  girl,”  said  Harry  throwed  to  him.  It’s  a  new  way  to  defeat 

“Her  cheeks  are  like  wild  roses,  her  eyes  as  he  and  Abe  were  riding  alone  together,  justice.” 

like  the  dew  on  them  when  the  sun  is  “She  is  very  modest  and  gentle-hearted.”  .Abe’s  laughter  was  like  the  neigh  of  a 

rising,”  said  Kelso.  “.And  as  pleasant  to  look  at  as  the  horse.  It  brought  Harry  out  of  the  house. 

“But  look  at  her  mouth  and  the  teeth  flowers  of  the  meadows,”  Abe  answered.  He  movmted  the  pony,  and  as  they  rode 
in  it  the  next  time  she  smiles,”  Bim  went  “I  have  promised  to  stop  there  a  few  away  .Abe  told  him  of  the  fate  of  Biggs, 
on.  minutes  on  our  way  back.”  “I  don’t  believe  he’ll  take  another 

“.Aye,  they  are  well  wrought,”  her  father  “It  is  possible  Bim  could  get  a  divorce,”  Illinois  girl  away  with  him,”  Abe  laughed, 

answered.  said  .Abe,  looking  down  thoughtfully  at  “Talk  about  the  chains  of  bondagel 

“If  you  don’t  stop,  I  shall  run,”  .Aimabel  the  mane  of  his  horse.  “I’ll  ask  Stuart  He’s  buried  in  ’em,”  Harry  exclaimed, 

protested.  what  he  thinks  about  it  when  I  see  him  In  a  moment  he  said:  “That  lovely 

Abe  rose  and  said:  “The  day  is  passing,  again.”  girl  gave  me  a  necktie  and  a  pair  of  gloves 

I’ll  start  on  with  ‘Parsons’  and  the  pony  “I  hope  you’ll  see  him  soon.”  that  she  has  knit  with  her  own  hands. 

^  read  my  stint  afoot.  A’ou  come  along  “As  soon  as  I  can  get  to  Springfield.”  I’ll  never  forget  the  way  she  did  it,  and 

in  a  few  minutes.  By  the  time  you  over-  They  stopped  at  Brimstead’s  and  he  the  look  of  her.  It  touched  my  heart, 

lake  me  I’ll  be  ready  to  get  into  the  and  .Abe  had  a  talk  together  while  Harry  “She’s  as  innocent  as  a  child,”  said  .Abe. 
saddle.”  went  into  the  house.  “It’s  hard  on  a  girl  like  that  to  hav< 
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They  would  have  helped  her  bear  it —  the  wise  counselor,  the  friend  of  all— “old  Some  time  later  Bowlin’  Green  gave 
if  t^t  had  been  possible — as  readily  as  and  young,  dogs  and  horses,”  as  Samson  Samson  this  brief  accoimt  of  what  han- 
they  would  have  helped  at  a  raising.  For  was  wont  to  say — the  pride  and  hope  of  pened  in  and  about  the  cabin, 
a  yeat  or  more  there  had  been  a  tender  the  little  cabin  village,  was  breaking  down  “He  wouldn’t  eat  anything.  He  wanted 
note  in  their  voices  when  they  spoke  of  imder  his  grief.  He  seemed  to  care  no  to  go  down  to  the  river  for  a  dip,  and  I 
Ann.  They  had  learned  with  great  glad-  more  for  work  or  study  or  friendship,  went  with  him.  When  we  got  back  I 
ness  of  her  engagement  to  marry  Abe.  He  wandered  out  in  the  woods  and  upon  induced  him  to  take  off  his  clothes  and  get 
The  whole  community  was  as  one  family  the  prairies  alone.  Many  feared  that  he  into  bed.  He  was  fast  asleep  in  ten 
with  its  favorite  daughter  about  to  be  would  lose  his  reason.  minutes.  When  night  came  I  went  up 

crowned  with  good  fortune  greater  than  There  was  a  wise  ai^  merry-hearted  the  ladder  to  bed.  He  was  still  aslem 
she  knew.  Now  that  she  was  stricken  man  who  lived  a  mile  or  so  from  the  villa^.  when  I  came  down  in  the  morning.  I 
down  their  feeling  was  more  than  sym-  His  name  was  Bowling  Green.  went  out  and  did  my  chores.  Then  1  cut 

pathy.  The  love  of  justice,  the  desire  Every  one  on  Salem  Hill  and  in  the  coun-  two  venison  steaks,  each  alxiut  the  size  of 
to  see  a  great  wrong  righted  in  a  measure,  try  round  about  it  laid  claim  to  the  friend-  my  hand,'  and  a  half  moon  of  bacon.  I 
was  in  their  hearts  when  they  sought  ship  of  this  remarkable  man.  In  those  days,  pounded  the  venison  to  pulp,  with  a  little 
news  of  the  little  sufferer  at  the  tavern.  when  one  of  middle  age  had  established  salt  and  ba^n  mixed  in.  I  put  it  on  the 
There  was  no  shouting  in  the  street,  himself  in  the  affections  of  a  community,  broiler  andtover  a  bed  o’  hickwy  rn«i<; 
no  story-telling  in  the  dooryards,  no  jest-  its  members  had  a  way  of  adopting  I  got  the  C(^ee  into  the  pot  and  up  next 
ing  in  the  stores  and  houses,  no  merry  him.  So  Mr.  Green  had  been  adopted  to  the  fire,  and  some  potatoes  in  the  ashes, 
parties,  gladdened  by  the  notes  of  the  into  many  families  from  Beardstown  to  I  basted  a  bird  with  bacon  strips,  and  put 
violin,  in  the  time  of  .\nn’s  long  illness.  Springfield.  it  into  the  roaster  and  set  it  back  o’  the 

Samson  writes  in  his  diary  that  Abe  He  was  everybody’s  “Uncle  Bowlin’,”  broiling  bed.  ThenT  made  some  biscuits 
went  about  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  with  He  had  a  most  unusual  circumference,  and  and  put  ’em  into  the  oven.  1  teH  you,  in 
no  heart  for  work  or  study.  He  spent  the  strength  to  carry  it.  He  was  indeed  a  a  little  while  the  smell  o’  that  fireplaw* 
much  time  at  the  doctor’s  office,  feding  man  of  extended  boundaries,  embracing  would  Have  woke  the  dead— honest!  Abe 
for  stmie  straw  of  hope.  noble  gifts,  the  best  of  which  was  good  began  to  stir.  In  a  minute  I  heard  lum 

One  day  late  in  .August  as  he  stood  nature.  His  jests,  his  loud  laughter  call; 
talking  with  Samson  Traylor  in  the  street,  and  his  quaking  circumference  were  the  “  ‘Say,  Uncle  Bowlin’,  I’m  goin’  to  get 
Dr.  .Allen  called  him  from  his  doorstep,  three  outstanding  factors  in  his  pop-  up  and  eat  you  out  o’  house  and  horo. 
.Abe  turned  very  pale  as  he  obeyed  the  ularity.  I’m  hungry,  an’  I  feel  like  a  new  nun 

summons.  The  loss  of  any  would  have  been  a  mis-  What  time  is  it?’  ' 

.  “I’ve  just  come  from  her  bedside,”  fortune  to  himself  and  his  neightJors.  “  ‘It’ll  be  nine  o’clock  by  the  time 
said  Dr.  .Allen.  “She  wants  to  see  you.  His  ruddy  cheeks,  curling  locks,  kindly  you’re  washed  and  dressed,’  1  says. 

I’ve  talked  it  over  with  her  parents,  and  dark  eyes  and  large  head  were  details  of  “  ‘Well  I  declare!’  says  he.  Tve  had 
we’ve  decided  to  let  you  and  her  have  a  large  importance.  Under  all  were  a  Ijeart  about  sixteen  hours  o’  solid  sleep.  The 
little  visit  together.  You  must  be  pre-  gifted  with  the  love  of  men.  a  mind  world  looks  better  to  me  this  momin’.’ 
pared  for  a  great  change  in  .Ann.  There’s  of  imusual  understanding,  and  a  hand  “He  hurried  into  his  clothes  and  we  sat 
not  much  left  of  the  poOr  girl.  ,A  breath  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  the  Kentucky  down  at  the  table  with  the  steak  and  the 
would  blow  her  away.  But  she  wants  to  pioneer.  chickens  and  some  wild-grape  jelly  and 

see  you.  It  may  be  better  than  medicine.  He  could  grill  a  venison  steak  and  roast  a  baked  potatoes  with  new  butter  and 

Who  knows?”  grouse  and  broil  a  chicken  in  a  way  which  coffee  and  cream  and  hot  biscuit  and 

The  two  men  went  across  to  the  tavern,  had  filled  the  countryside  with  fond  recol-  clover  honey,  and  say,  we  both  et  till  we 
Mrs.  Rutledge  and  .Abe  tiptoed  up  the  lections  of  his  hospitality;  he  could  kindle  was  ashamed  of  it. 
stairway.  The  latter  entered  the  room  a  fire  with  a  bowstring,  a  pine  stick  and  “.At  the  table  I  told  him  a  story,  and  ^t 

of  the  sick  girl.  The  woman  closed  the  some  shavings;  he  could  make  anything  a  little  laugh  out  of  him.  He  stayed  with 
door.  .Ann  Rutledge  was  alone  with  her  from  a  splint  broom  to  a  rocking-horse  nae  three  weeks,  choring  around  the  plaa 
lover.  There  were  none  who  knew  what  with  his  jack-knife.  .Abe  Lincoln  was  one  and  taking  it  easy.  He  read  all  the  books 
happened  in  that  solemn  hour  save  the  of  the  many  who  knew  and  loved  him.  I  had,  \mtil  you  and  Doc  .Allen  came  with 

two — one  of  whom  was  on  the  edge  of  On  a  warm,  bright  afternoon  early  in  the  law  books.  Then  he  pitched  into 

eternity  and  the  other  was  never  to  ^)eak  September,  Bowlin’  Green  was  going  them.  I  think  he  has  changed  a  good 
of  it.  The  only  record  of  that  hour  is  to  around  the  pasture  to  put  his  fence  in  deal  since  .Ann  died.  He  talks  a  lot  about 
be  found  in  the  face  and  spirit  of  a  great  man.  repair,  when  he  came  upon  young  Mr.  God  and  the  hereafter.” 

Years  later  Samson  wrote  in  a  letter;  Lincoln.  The  latter  sat  in  the  shade  of  a 
“I  saw  .Abe  when  he  came  out  of  the  tree  on  the  hillside.  He  looked  “terribly  TN  OCTOBER  young  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
tavem  that  day.  He  was  not  the  Abe  peakM,”  as  Uncle  Bowlin’  has  said  in  a  turned  to  his  surveying,  and  in  the  last 
we  had  all  known.  He  was  different,  letter.  month  of  the  year  to  Vandalia  for  an  extra 

There  were  new  lines  in  his  face.  It  was  “Why,  Abe,  where  have  you  been?”  he  session  of  the  legislature,  where  he  took  a 
sorrowful.  His  steps  were  slow.  He  asked.  “The  whole  village  is  scared,  stand  against  the  convention  system  of 
had  passed  out  of  his  young  manhood.  Samson  Traylor  was  here  last  night  lookin’  nominating  candidates  for  public  ofii«. 
When  1  spoke  to  him,  he  answered  with  for  ye.”  Samson  went  to  V'andalia  for  a  visit  with 

that  gentle  dignity  now  so  familiar  to  all  “I’m  like  a  deer  that’s  been  hurt,”  said  him,  and  to  see  the  place  before  the  sessioo 
who  know  him.  From  that  hour  he  was  the  young  man.  “1  took  to  the  woods,  ended.  The  next  year  in  a  letter  to  his 

Abraham  Lincoln.”  Wanted  to  be  alone.  You  see  I  had  a  lot  brother  he  says; 

Ann  passed  away  before  the  month  of  thinking  to  do — the  kind  of  thinking  “Vamdalia  is  a  small,  crude  village.  It 

ended,  and  became,  like  many  of  her  kind,  that  every  man  must  do  for  himself.  I’ve  has  a  strong  flavor  of  whisky,  profamty 
an  imperishable  memory.  In  her  presence  got  the  brush  cleared  away  at  last,  so  I  and  tobacco.  The  night  after  I  got  there 
the  spirit  of  the  young  man  had  received  can  see  through.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  I  went  to  a  banquet  with  Abe  Linci^. 
such  a  baptism  that  henceforward  taking  to  go  down  to  your  house  for  the  night.  Heard  a  lot  about  the  damn-iiigger-loving 
thought  of  her  he  was  to  love  purity  and  and  was  trying  to  decide  whether  I  have  Yankees  who  were  trying  to  ruin  the  sUte 

all  cleanness,  and  no  Mary  who  came  energy  enough  to  do  it.”  and  country  with  abolition.  I’here  were 

to  his  feet  with  tears  and  ointment  was  “Come  on;  it’s  only  a  short  step,”  urged  some  stories,  like  those  we  used  to 
ever  to  be  turned  away.  the  big-hearted  Bowlin’.  “The  wife  and  the  lumber  camp,  and  no  end  of  powernu 

babies  are  over  to  Beardstown.  We’ll  talk  in  which  the  names  of  God  and  tK 
CHAPTER  NINETEEN  have  the  whole  place  to  ourselves.  The  Savior  were  roughly  handled.  .A  few  « 

feather  beds  are  ladder  high.  I’ve  got  a  the  statesmen  got  drunk,  and  ™ 
Wherein  youn^  Mr.  Lincoln  safely  Passes  haunch  of  venison  buried  in  the  hide,  and  dinner  was  over  two  of  them  jumped  « 
Tv>o  Great  Danger-Points,  and  Turns  into  some  prairie-chickens  that  I  killed  yes-  the  table  and  danced  down  the  wn« 
the  Highway  of  his  Young  Manhood,  terday;  besides,  I’m  lonesome.”  length  of  it,  shattering  plates 

j“What  I  feel  the  need  of,  just  now,  is  a  saucers  and  glasses.  Nobody  seemed  awe 
"POR  days  thereafter  the  people  of  New  week  or  two  of  sleep,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  stop  them.  I  hear  that  they  had  top*? 
*  Salem  were  sorely  troubled.  Abe  as  he  rose  and  started  down  the  long  hill  several  hundred  dollars  for  the  damagt 
Lincoln,  the  ready  helper  in  time  of  need,  with  his  friend.  (Continued  on  page  go) 
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Martin  crane  laid  down 

his  pen  and  looked  out  of 
the  court-house  window. 
He  could  not  go  on  with 
the  tax-books  while  the 
three  county  judges  sat 
there  jawing  over  whether  to  repair  the 
bridge  across  Tom  Cat  Creek  in  June  or 
wait  until  after  harvest. 

the  somnolent  little  county-seat 

sprawled  woodenly  around  the  four  sides 

ol  the  court-house  square  in  a  state  of 
arrested  development — arrested  before 
most  of  it  acquired  paint.  Fatty  Hicks 
sat  in  front  of  the  livery-stable  and  slapped 
flies;  a  belated  drummer  came  out  of 
Dick’s  place  picking  his  teeth;  and  a 
fanner’s  wagon  loaded  with  baled  hay 
stood  in  front  of  the  feed-store.  That 
was  all  the  life  visible  to  Martin  Crane, 
deputy  county  clerk,  as  he  waited  for 
the  Tom  Cat  Creek  bridge  to  be  settled. 

Then  something  flashed  upon  his  atten¬ 
tion  as  a  meteor  across  a  dark  sky;  his 
shoulders  straightened,  his  blue  eyes 
widened. 

“Who  is  that?”  he  interrupted  the 
Tom  Cat  discussion  peremptor^y.  The 
three  judges  arose  as  one  man  and  looked 
out  of  the  window. 

A  young  woman  with  a  parasol  and 
•tilings  of  a  sort  never  seen  in  Buckeye 
Bridge  before  was  tripping  lightly  across 
the  sacred  grass  toward  the  court-house 
entrance. 

Two  of  the  judges  went  and  tarried 
not  on  the  order  of  their  going.  One 
of  them  jumped  from  a  side  window  and 
did  a  hurdle  for  the  shelter  of  the  hardware 
store  across  the  street;  the  other  clattered 
•cross  the  hall  and  lammed  into  the 
PS'ooecuting  attorney’s  office  with  the 
finesse  and  quiet  of  a  troop  of  untrained 
But  Hi  Hawkins,  the  presiding 
Wge,  looked  too  long,  and  was  lost. 
B^eat  being  cut  off,  he  dived  under  the 
*ong,  old-fashioned  b^rd  desk  on  which 
sprawled  the  county  clerk’s  books.  He 
^  fairly  well  hidden,  except  his  feet, 
*fiich  protruded  near  the  legs  of  the  stool 
*,J!^ch  the  deputy  clerk  sat. 

Good  morning,”  the  girl  had  entered 
ffit  court -room  and  approached  the  clerk’s 


long  desk  with  the  same  insouciance  with 
which  she  had  crossed  the  sacred  court¬ 
house  grass,  and  gave  the  young  man  a 
Jime-day  smile. 

“How  do  you  do?”  Martin  got  down 
from  his  stool  and  stepped  on  old  Hiram’s 
foot. 

“Fine,  thank  you.”  She  tilted  her 
head  a  fraction  and  smiled  with  a  sort 
of  teasing  friendliness.  Her  hair,  her  eye¬ 
lashes  and  her  lips  were- in  keeping  with 
the  parasol  and  stockings — all  very  im- 
usual  for  Buckeye  Bridge.  “Can  you  tell 
me  where  Judge  Hawkins  is?”  she  asked. 

Crane  felt  a  positive  tapping  on  his  ankle. 

“He  was  here  a  while  ago,”  answered 
Martin,  looking  aroimd  puzzled,  “but  he 
seems  to  have  disappeared.” 

“I  thought,”  the  young  woman  wrinkled 
her  pretty  forehead,  “that  I  saw  several 
gentlemen  in  here.  Where  did  they  go? 
Was  it  a  fire  or  a  riot?” 

Martin  laughed.  “They  were  running 
from  you.”  \  more  vigorous  kick  on  the 
ankle.  “You  see,  twenty  years  ago  this 
county  issued  a  lot  of  bonds  to  hire  a  rail¬ 
road  to  come  into  the  county;  but  it 
never  extended  any  farther  than  from  the 
brains  to  the  pocket  of  the  promoter. 
Innocent  purchasers  bought  the  bonds 
and  got  judgment  on  them.  But  the 
county  won’t  pay  and  for  ten  years  our 
county  judges  have  had  to  dodge  process- 
servers  from  the  Federal  court  or  go  to 
jail.  The  last  time  the  court  spent  six 
months  in  our  hog-thief’s  resort  was  due 
to  an  undue  interest  in  an  atlas  l>eing 
sold  by  a  very  attractive  young  woman. 
When  she  opened  the  second  page,  there, 
staring  them  in  the  face,  was  the  order 
from  the  Federal  court  commanding  them 
to  pay  to  Elisha  Strong  two  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  and  a  few  odd  dollars. 

“When  they  saw  you” — a  very  violent 
kick  on  the  ankle-^rane  said  “Ouch,” 
and  stepped  to  one  side.  “When  they 
saw  you,”  he  continued,  “they  guessed 
you  were  another  secret  agent  for  the 
Federal  court  disguised  as  a  butterfly.” 

The  girl  laughed.  “Thank  you,  both 
for  the  information  and  the  compliment. 
Does  this  Judge  Hawkins  live  on  the  old 
.  Radcliff  pl^e?” 


“Yes,  the  one  with  a  brick  house  west 
of  the  road  four  miles  north  of  here.  You 
can’t  miss  it.”  Another  vicious  kkk 
which  Crane  side-stepped.  “If  you  would 
like  to  hire  a  team  to  drive  out  there.  I’ll 
go  with  you  to  the  livery-stable.” 

“Thank  yoi^  I  would.” 

Martin  Crane  was  a  continual  puzzle 
to  Buckeye  Bridge.  Suspicion  had  long 
laid  in  wait  for  him,  but  be  had  never  done 
anything  upon  which  it  could  spring. 
He  got  a  lot  of  queer  mail  that  mystified 
the  postmaster  and  his  landlady  who 
“ridded”  up  his  room.  But  queer  taste 
in  reading  is  not  exactly  criminal  even  in 
Buckeye  Bridge.  Martin  did  not  play 
poker  or  share  the  spoils  of  bootleggers; 
although  his  knowing  grin  often  indicated 
that  he  understood  the  cabalistic  jokes  of 
those  outlanders  who  kq>t  the  village  pot 
of  iniquity  bubbling  under  back-door  lids. 
Aside  from  a  sense  of  humor  that  was  not 
always  clear  to  bystanders,  the  thing 
about  Martin  that  kept  the  beady  eyes 
of  suspicion  most  alert  was  that  he  did 
not  denounce  anything.  In  the  county- 
seat,  reputations  were  largely  made  by 
snorts  of  disapproval.  And  Peter  Crill, 
Martin’s  superior,  often  warned  him  with 
a  shake  of  his  political  head:  “Crane,  you 
don’t  take  a  positive  stand  against  any 
of  the  evils  of  the  conununity,”  Crill  was 
strong  in  denouncing  the  wickedness  that 
was  caught  in  the  minority.  Whereupon 
Martin  would  smilingly  remark:  “You 
do  the  positive  standing,  Peter,  and  I’ll 
make  the  tax-books.” 

But  as  Crane  crossed  the  court-house 
square  that  morning  t  Hicks’s  liver>'-stable 
with  the  young  woman  whose  parasol  and 
stockings  had  given  the  town  a  galvanic 
shock,  suspicion  got  in  its  work.  A  tele- 
patMc  “Ha,  look  at  Crane!”  swept  from 
the  ribald  pool-hall  at  the  southeast  comer 
clear  aroimd  the  sleepy  square  to  where 
Miss  Izora  Bartlett  had  paused  at  the 
comer  to  tell  the  Reverend  .Aaron  Druke 
how  willing  she  was  to  help  out  his  church, 
how  really  anxious  she  was  to  lift  up  the 
fallen. 

“You’re  a  dub— dub  fine  deputy  clerk,” 
spluttered  Judge  Hawkins  wrathfully 
when  Crane  returned  from  the  livery- 
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“Gtod  morning.”  TTu  girt  gave  the  young  man  a 
June-day  tmiJe. 
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stable  where  he  had  put  the  feminine 
apparition  into  a  buggy  and  headed  her 
toward  the  old  Radcliff  place. 

“Why,  Judge,”  Martin’s  tone  was  in¬ 
nocently  sober,  “what  seems  to  be  the 
matter?” 

“Matter?  You  sending  that  female 
out  to  my  house — and  wheat  harvest 
coming  on!” 

“That  iviU  be  awkward.”  Martin  sat 
on  the  stool  and  opened  the  tax-book. 
“She  is  going  to  get  board  out  at  your 
house  for  the  summer.  Shall  I  tell  the 
sheriff  to  fix  up  the  cave  on  Tom  Cat 
Creek  for  the  county  judges?” 

Martin’s  grin  ran  into  a  chuckle  as 
Hawkins  stormed  out  of  the  room;  then 
the  chuckle  slipped  into  a  lilting  tune 
whistled  under  his  breath  as  he  went  on 
with  his  work. 

The  county  clerk  came  in  about  a  half- 
hour  later  shaking  his  head  lugubriously. 
Crill  was  a  very  grammatical  person;  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  Buckeye  Bridge 
schools  for  four  years  before  he  was  elect^ 
county  clerk.  The  pale  hair  on  top  of 
his  head  required  careful  distribution  to 
obtain  any  effect,  his  eyes  were  small 
and  matter  of  fact,  and  the  skin  on  his 
cheeks  was  dry  and  red.  All  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  seemed  to  concentrate 
on  one  continuous  rffort  to  keep'  under 
cover  a  too-fuU  mouth  of  teeth.  His  lips 
were  drawn  tight  to  keep  them  closed, 
and  as  a  further  safeguard  a  disconsolate 
mustache  was  droop^  over  the  mouth 
like  the  legs  of  a  gray  spider. 

“I  fear,  Martin,”-  he  repeated  that 
lugubrious  shake  of  the  head,  “you  have 
antagonized  Judge  Hawkins  this  time 
so  that  it  will  make  your  retention  here 
difficult.” 

“Is  that  so?”  Martin’s  tone  was  as 
matter  of  fact  as  his  superior’s.  “Perhaps 
if  I  slip  him  some  tobacco  and  pie  while 
he  is  in  jail  he  will  relent.” 

Crill,  rather  as  a  matter  of  formality, 
came  around  the  desk  and  took  up  a  pen. 
He  did  little  of  the  work. 

“Mr.  Bartlett  wishes  to  see  you,”  he 
remarked,  working  his  lips  over  his  teeth 
as  he  frowned  into  the  ink-bottle. 

“Good  Lord!”  Crane  dropped  his  pen 
impatiently.  “What  does  he  want  to  see 
me  for?  I  told  the  old  skinflint  I  wouldn’t 
have  any  more  money  before  August.” 

But  nevertheless  he  got  off  the  stool, 
took  his  hat  from  a  peg  and  went  across 
the  street  toward  the  dingy  one-story 
frame  building  in  which  Ezekiel  Bartlett, 
the  county’s  financial  leech,  did  his  book¬ 
keeping  and  blood-sucking. 
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and  sumac  and  wild  blackberry  that 
crowded  the  path,  she  was  sober  enough 
to  have  satisfied  even  Peter  CrilJ  or 
Izora  Bartlett  that  her  head  harbored 
nothing  but  righteous  thoughts. 

On  a  tall  grassy  mound  above  a  spring 
she  paused  and  looked  around  as  though 
trying  to  locate  something.  A  great  oaik- 
tree  threw  shade  over  the  mound;  a  bob- 
white  was  calling  in  the  wheat-field  below; 
the  rare,  delicate,  penetrating  perfume  of 
wild-grape  blossoms  filled  the  June  air. 

The  girl  threw  down  the  offending 
parasol,  droj^)ed  her  hat  on  t<^  of  it,  and 
turned  to  the  right  and  walked  as  in  a 
trance 'for  twenty  steps.  She  parted  the 
grass  and  bushes.  There  it  was,  a  pile  of 
rock  in  a  rectangular  shape — the  ruins  of 
a  child’s  playhouse. 

She  slipped  down  on  the  grass  and  sat 
there  crying! 

AN  HOUR  later,  with  the  perky  hat  in 
place  and  *  the  variegated  parasol 
twirling  daintily  in  her  left  hand,  Lola 
Sebright  knock^  at  the  door  of  the  farm¬ 
house.  From  the  kitchen  came  the  smell 
of  canning  gooseberries. 

A  tall  thin  woman  with  a  sharp  chin 
and  accusing  eyes  came  to  the  door, 
wiping  her  hands  on  her  apron. 

“Mrs.  Hawkins?”  The  girl  smiled  with 
ineffable  sweetness. 

The  tall  woman,  stunned  for  a  moment 
into  diunb  silence  by  the  audacity  of  those 
clothes,  glared  and  waggled  her  sharp  chin 
with  a  masticating  movement.  “I  be,” 
she  replied  at  last. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Hawkins.”  the  girl’s  tone 
was  most  ingratiating  and  she  looked  very 
sober  and  a  little  tired,  “I  am  a  returned 
missionaiy’ — seeking  a  few  weeks’  rest. 
Your  delightful  place  here,”  she  glanced 
fondly  over  the  green  valley,  “nas  cap¬ 
tivated  me  completely.  I  would  like  to 
board  with  you  a  few  weeks.”  The  chin 
started  to  click  again;  but  before  it  could 
shape  a  refusal  the  girl  had  slipped  a  bill 
from  her  bag  and  was  banding  it  to  the 
farmer  woman. 

“I’ll  pay  you  ten  dollars  a  week.  This 
is  for  the  first  week.” 

The  chin  came  up  less  belligerently. 
The  only  money  Mrs.  Hawkins  had  ever 
had  of  her  own  was  when  she  boarded 
the  school-teacher  for  four  dollars  a  week. 
Ten  was  a  gift  from  heaven — or  some¬ 
where  else. 

“I’m  purty  busy,  what  with  harvest 
coming  on;  but  if  you  can  put  up  with 
things  as  they  be.  I’ll  take  you  in.” 

At  sundown  Judge  Hi  Hawkins  ap¬ 
proached  his  farm  with  great  caution. 
From  the  shelter  of  a  wild-plum  thicket 


Bartlett’s  one  extravagance.  His  con¬ 
science  would  not  let  him  buy  candy, 
so  he  disguised  his  extravagance  mto 
cough-drops,  and  always  gave  his  throat 
a  preliminary  clearing  to  prove  he  needed 
one. 

“I  reckon  you  know  the  mortgage  on 
that  eighty  acres  you  bought  is  due?” 

“Yes.”  Martin  was  palpably  agitated. 
“But  I  told  you,  Mr.  Bartlett,  when  I  was 
figuring  on  buying  it,  tKat  I  would  have  to 
carry  the  mortgage  along  and  pay  it  in 
instalments,  and  you  said  that  was  all 
right.” 

Old  Zeke  cleared  his  throat  and  took 
another  cough-drop. 

“Y-a-s,”  dryly,  “it  is  all  right.  Only 
I  want  it  paid.” 

“But  I  am  paying  it — fifty  dollars  every 
month.  I  only  get  seventy-five.” 

“That  ain’t  neither  here  nor  there.” 
said  old  Zeke.  “When  a  thing’s  due,  it’s 
due,  and  I  want  it  paid  right  on  the  dot.” 
He  turned  his  face  to  Crane  and  waggled 
his  head  decisively.  “I  believe  in  men 
livin’  right  up  to  their  obligations.  It’s  a 
bad  influence  to  allow  ’em  to  crawfish 
even  one  day.” 

“Oh,  hell!”  Martin  could  not  help  it. 
It  was  the  first  time  any  one  in  Buckeye 
Bridge  had  heard  him  swear.  But  he 
wanted  to  get  up  and  kick  the  town  leech 
out  of  the  office.  “Well,  I  haven’t  five 
hundred  dollars.”  Crane  arose.  “Take 
the  land  and  be  damned.” 

The  old  man  called  after  him,  but  Crane 
did  not  turn  back.  Instead  of  returning 
to  the  court-house,  he  took  the  road  that 
led  along  the  creek  west  of  town  and 
walked  two  or  three  miles  in  an  angry 
blue  flunk. 

Then  he  threw  himself  down  under  a  big 
elm-tree  and  stretched  out  on  the  grass. 
Three  things  had  happened  in  one  ^y— 
three  things  that  cut  sharply  across  the 
monotonous  flow  of  the  days  in  Buckeye 
Bridge  and  stirred  far  below  the  surface 
of  Martin  Crane’s  life:  .V  young  woman 
had  come;  his  job  had  been  threatened, 
and  old  Zeke  was  going  to  squeeze  to 
death  his  one  hope  of  getting  his  feet  on 
the  golden  stairs. 

But  directly  he  had  forgotten  every¬ 
thing  except  that  the  young  woman  had 
come,  and  as  his  eyes  watched  above  the 
slow  rfiythmic  weaving  of  the  leaves  in  the 
wind  he  began  to  smile  the  smile  which 
made  him  the  puzzle  and  suspicion  of 
Buckeye  Bridge. 

Ill 

ARTIN  CR.\NE  on  his  way  back  to 
town  went  by  his  eighty  acres  of 
land — a  sort  of  unconscious  ceremony  of 


10LA  SEBRIGHT,  of  the  notable 
^  parasol  and  stoc^gs,  had  the  driver 
stop  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  valley  of  the  red  brick  hotise. 

“That  is  the  Radcliff  place?”  The  farm 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  house 
was  on  a  high  mound  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  answered  the  driver, 
“that’s  it.  That’s  where  Judge  Hawkins 
lives — when  he  ain’t  in  jail,  ha,  ha!” 

“I’ll  get  out  here.”  She  jumped  lightly 
from  the  seat.  “You  ne^  not  wait — 
I’m  not  going  back  to-day.” 

She  found  a  path  that  led  through  the 
woods  down  the  side  of  the  hill.  .Xs  she 
picked  her  way  lightly  through  the  hazel 


on  the  spring  branch  he  surveyed  the 
premises — and  even  as  he  looked  a  young 
woman  of  slim  figure,  dressed  in  summer 
white,  came  out  on  the  porch  leading  a 
hickory  rocking-chair  and  settled  herself 
to  watch  the  twilight. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  joined  the 
church  Hi  Hawkins  swore  a  real,  undis¬ 
guised,  imquoted,  unquotable  oath,  and 
took  swiftly  to  the  tall  timber  back  on  the 
hills. 

Martin  Crane  had  entered  Bartlett’s 
ramshackle  office  with  unhappy  misgiv¬ 
ings  —  and  he  was  not  disappointed. 
The  moment  old  Zeke  cleared  his  throat 
and  reached  into  his  baggy  coat  pocket 
for  a  cough-drop,  Martin  knew  there 
was  trouble  ahead.  Cough-drops  were 


telling  it  good-by. 

Martin  had  started  life  with  the  theory’ 
that  there  is  something  valuable  in  eveqj 
community,  and  had  set  himself  to  fiM 
that  thing  around  Buckeye  Bridge.  Early 
in  his  investigation  he  discovered  that 
the  Government  at  Washington  usually 
knows  much  more  about  the  possibiliti« 
in  the  land  of  any  community  than  the 
inhabitants  themselves  do. 

This  discovery  accounted  for  the  Qttw 
mail  that  had  puzzled  the  sharp-nosed, 
spectacled  postmaster.  For  three  years, 
ever  since  Martin  had  been  deputy  county 
clerk,  he  had  been  studying  governmental 
agricultural  reports,  soil  maps  and  surveys 
of  this  locality.  And  he  had  found  some¬ 
thing  that  offered  vast  possibilities. 
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"You  know,”  taid  Hawkrno—Aoy  had  oat  down  on  a  rock  jutt  Me 
wkat  tkt  jirl  hoarder  it  doing  out  ker^ 


He  had  to  begin  in  a  small  way.  The 
first  thing  was  to  get  the  land.  He  bought 
it  from  a  speculator  for  sixteen  hundred 
dollars;  paid  nine  hundred — his  entire 
livings — on  it,  and  assumed  a  seven-hun- 
dred-dollar  mortgage  held  by  Zeke  Bart¬ 
lett.  He  had  paid  off  two  hundred  of  this 
when  he  got  the  notice  that  day  from  old 
Zeke  that  the  mortgage  was  due  and 
would  be  foreclosed. 

The  first  house  at  the  edge  of  town, 
just  where  Main  Street  became  the  bottom 
road  and  just  outside  the  vilbge  limits, 
was  Zeke  Bartlett’s.  Izora  was  sitting  on 
the  porch  as  Martin  came  by  about  sun¬ 
down. 

laora  knew  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
richest  man  in  the  county,  and  that  her 
walk  and  talk  were  so  far  above  reproach 
that  she  never  had  to  ask  her  hired  girl 
*hat  the  neighbors  were  saying.  She 
never  used  slang,  nor  chewed  gum,  nor 
yt  with  her  legs  crossed,  nor  canned  goose- 
heeries  on  Sunday.  She  felt  the  same  urge 
to  collect  tithes  of  moral  admiration  from 
the  village  that  her  father  did  to  collect 
impound  interest.  She  was  the  despair 
of  Mrs.  Grundy.  MrTien  Buckeye  Bridge 
*01^  had  the  nightmare,  it  was  not 
«  the  devil  sitting  on  their  chests,  but  of 
at  their  bedside  primly  pouring  tea 
Wween  their  locked  jaws. 

voice  reach^ 

the  toad  as  Martin  passed  the  gate. 


man  paused  and  IHt^  6/^  J  fellow  has  it,” 

polite  even  when  rickCi,  obsSTYfid  Martin,  and  t/rned  away. 


The  young  man  paused  and  ffitaf  Ms 
hat.  He  was  polite  even  when  nmd<Ci 
“Mr.  Crane,”  she  arose, -handsontc^tud 
almost  statuesque,  “come  in,  please.  'T 
wish  to  speak  with  you.” 

There  were  few  things  even  in  the 
category  of  crime  that  Martin  would  not 


observed  Martin.  apA  uirned  away. 

“Oh,  Mr.  called  after  him — 

|J|0Em^^dhodubted  than  ever. 
"  he itSu  turned,  impatient  to  get 

away. 

“Who  was — who  was  that — that  person 


have  rather  committed  right  then  than  you  were  with  this  morning?” 


“speak  with”  old  Zeke  Bartlett’s  daughter,  “A  lady,”  Martin  replied  crisply  and 
but  he  went  in.  went  on  to  the  gate. 

She  had  brought  out  another  chair  and 
placed  it  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  IV 

six  feet  from  her.  He  did  not  take  it,  but 

stood  on  the  first  step  and  waited  for  her  TOL.\  SEBRIGHT  sat  on  the  porch  a 
to  do  her  speaking.  ^  long  time  after  dusk  had  blurred 

“Mr.  Crane,”  she  had  resumed  her  chair  out  all  colors  and  left  only  forms  in  the 


10L.\  SEBRIGHT  sat  on  the  porch  a 
^  long  time  after  dusk  had  blurred 


and  carefully  distributed  her  skirt  to  cover 
everything  but  the  shoe-laces.  “Mr. 
Crane.”  the  tone  was  alniost  personal, 


valley.  It  was  a  soft,  warm  June  night 
and  the  girl  listened  to  the  night  songs 
that  broke  the  stillness  in  a  sort  of  dreamy 


“I’ve  been  interested  in  you.  It  seems  to  pensiveness. 

me  you  have  some  ability — and  I  have  There  was  one  sound  toward  the  bam, 
been  wishing  I  could  do  something  or  say  louder  and  more  insistent  than  the  r^t, 
something  that  would  give  you  an  am-  that  hardly  sounded  like  any  other  bird, 
bition.”  Directly  she  heard  Mrs.  Hawkins  slip  out 

It  isn’t  ambition  that  I  need,”  re-  of  the  house — returning  a  half-hour  later. 


^nded  Martin  dryly,  “it’s  cash.” 

“But,  oh.  Mr.  Crane,  money,  after  all, 
counts  for  so  very  little.” 

“I  wish  your  dad  -  thought  that,”  he 
remarked. 

“But  I’m  sure,”  she  said  with  pious 


The  next  morning  when  the  girl  came 
back  to  the  house  after  two  hours  in  the 
clover  field,  she  found  her  tnmk  had  been 
ransacked. 

That  night  Judge  Hawkins  came  home 
to  supper  and  was  right  jovial  with  the  new 


pensivene^,  “Papa  will  tell  you  the  same  boarder. 

thing — iM^y  m  its^  do«  not  bring  Two  days  later  Mias  Sebri^t  drove 
happiness.”  to  Buckeye  Bridge  and  stopped  first  at 
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Fiftttn  minnte$  ktUr  “tkat  ^erton,  drttttJ  'fit  to  ktti,'  ”  came  out  of  tke  kottl  and  aJto  to  Baridttt'§  office. 


the’ post-office.  The  letters  she  mailed 
had  scarcely  struck  the  bottom  of  the  box 
before  the  .  sharp-nosed  postmaster  had 
them.  One  was  addressed: 

Emory  L.  Walton 
Pres.  The  Continental  Ry. 

■  New  York  City 

Personal 

The  postmaster  immediately  dived  into 
the  “S”  box  at  the  'general-delivery  win¬ 
dow  and  before  the  girl  had  asked  for 
her  mail  he  had  it  sorted  and  noted  three 
letters  from  the  same  address  as  that  on 
Walton’s  envelop. 

As  he  hand^  Lola  Sebright’s  maff 
through  the  little  window,  he  gave  her  a 
knowing  look  and  questioned  in  a  low, 
confidential  tone: 

“Private  secretary,  are  you?” 

“A  what?”  the  girl’s  long  lashes  lifted, 
her  lovely  eyes  opened  in  surprise. 

The  postmaster  smiled  in  confidential 
knowingness.  “That’s  all  right.  I  don’t 
mean  to  be  meddlesome — but  we  know  a 
thing  or  two  out  here,  even  if  We  are  in 
the  backwoods.”  And  he  rubbed  his 
sharp  nose  with  shrewd  satisfaction  as  the 
girl  left  the  office  with  her  letters. 

He  was  a  politician,  and  business  and 
politics  were  closely  enough  related  for 
him  to  know  the  big-leaguers  in  both 
games. 

He  knew,  for  instance,  that  Emory  L. 
Walton  was  one  of  the  newest  of  the  big 
railroad-builders  and  promised  to  be  a  rivd 
of  Hill  and  Harriman.  He  was'iiraeh; 
interested  in  Western  lines.  '  7 

The  postmaster  had  made  a  discovery — 
a  big  discovery.  In  due  time  it  should 
be  shared  with  the  three  men  who  most 
effectively  had  stood  by  the  party  in  seeing 
the  right  man  was  made  postmaster — these 
three  were  the  presiding  judge,  Hi  Haw¬ 
kins,  the  county  clerk,  Peter  Crill — and 
Ezekiel  Bartlett. 

As  the  girl  emerged  from  the  post-office, 
there  were  others  who  watched  her  quite 
as  knowingly,  but  without  attaching  any 
such  deep  significance  to  her  presence  in 
Buckeye  Bridge.  .Actually  within  thirty 
minutes  of  her  arrival  the  entire  village 
knew  “that  girl”  was  in  town.  There 
was  not  a  thing  about  the  girl,  her  clothes 
or  her  manner,  at  which  any  one  could 


cavil — except  that  she  looked  very  lovely, 
her  clothes  were  very  pretty,  and  she 
walked  as  though  her  feet  kept  time  to 
some  lilting  tune  from  the  June  sky. 
And  yet  in  crossing  the  street  from  the 
post-office  to  the  court-house  yard  sHe 
aroused  more  venom  than  would  an 
anarchist  with  a  bomb. 

There  was  one  pair  of  eyes  that  saw  and 
simi^y  rejoiced.  Martin  Crane  had  been 
feeling  so  good  all  morning  anyway  that 
he  could  hardly  keep  to  the  tax-books. 
Old  Zeke  had  sent  him  word  that  morning 
that  the  mortgage  could  nm  on.  Peter 
Crill,  who  had  been  over  the  night  before 
to  see  Miss  Izora,  had  brought  the  good 
news. 

“I  think,”  remarked  Crill,  “Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett’s  leniency  in  the  matter  was  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  Miss  Bartlett. 
You  are  very  fortunate  to  have  the  good¬ 
will  of  so  estimable  a  young  lady.  I  hope 
vour  conduct  may  never  forfeit  that  good- 

Wm.” 

Crill  and  Miss  Izora  were  to  be  married. 
They  had  been  engaged  four  years;  but 
neither  of  them  believed  in  being  unduly 
hasty  in  such  matters.  Martin  had  merely 
bent  lower  over  his  work,  griimed  and  began 
whistling  imder  his  breath  “Let’s  go  a  ridin’, 
a  ridin’,  a  ridin’  over  the  hill.” 

As  Crane  saw  that  vision  half  tripping, 
half  floating  across  the  perfect  grass  under 
the  great  ejm-tre^  around  the  court¬ 
house,  his  eyes  crinkled  with  delight,  and 
he  dropped  his  pen  and  did  not  stop  to 
pick  it  up' when.  It  foiled  to  the  floor.  . . 

''«^»?The  ^1,  policing  nqt  .at  aU  the, ubiq¬ 
uitous  “Keep  off  the  grass”..*“$o.00  fine, 
for  walking  on  the  grass,”  signs,  slipped 
down  in  the  shade  of  a  splendid  old  elm, 
crossed  her  legs  Turkwise  and  dropped 
the  little  pUe  of  letters  at  her  side. 

“Good  morning,”  Martin  approached 
just  as  she  finished  her  last  letter  and 
dropped  down  on  the  grass  near. 

“Why,  how  do  you  do?”  She  smiled 
and  playfully  reached  over  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  for  him  to  shake.  In  spite  of  the 
laughter  that  ran  like  fleet  merry  clouds 
across  her  eyes,  there  was  a  sober  blue  in 
their  depths — even  a  hint  of  hurt  wonder¬ 
ment. 

“How  do  you  happien  to  be  in  this 
town?”  she  shrugged  a  pretty  shoulder 
questioningly.  “Did  you  walk  in  your 


sleep  and  fall  out  of  heaven — or  maybe 
the  other  place — and  light  here  where  no 
one  ever  wakes  up?” 

That  pleased  him  and  he  smiled.  “You 
are  not  having  a  good  time  in  the  coun¬ 
try?” 

“Yes,”  she  nodded  and  puckered  her 
forehead  as  though  trying  to  decide 
whether  it  was  the  truth  or  not.  “I  guess,” 
she  made  a  little  dubious  grimace, 
“I’m  about  like  Jack,  a  Western  miner  who 
camfe  to  New  York  to  see  his  financial 
backer.  The  New  Yorker  took  him  to  a 
real  society  affair  one  night,  and  after 
it  was  over  wanted  to  get  Jack’s  impres¬ 
sion.  ‘Did  you  have  a  good  time?’  ‘Yes,’ 
Jack  replied,  ‘I  had  a  good  time.’  He 
thought  a  bit  and  repeated:  ‘Yes,  I 
had  a  good  time.  Yes,  but  not  a  hell  of 
a  good  time.’  ” 

They  visited  for  an  hour,  and  not  until 
he  walked  across  the  street  with  her  to 
put  her  in  her  buggy’  did  he  become  con¬ 
scious  of  the  ribald  grins  and  leers  toward 
them  from  the  lazy  loafers  about  the 
square.  Even  she  seemed  to  sense  it. 

“The  country,”  she  remarked  a  bit 
wistfully,  “is  not  quite  what  1  had  hoped. 
The  country  is  lovely,  but  the  people - ” 

He  felt  a  rage  that  made  him  want  to 
take  a  club  and  go  around  the  square 
knocking  heads  right  and  left. 

“The  people  here,”  he  remarked,  “can 
not  be  jud^d — as  they  judge — by  looks, 
else  they  were  danrned  already.” 


10LA  SEBRIGHT  was  in  the  shade 
^  of  the  big  oak-tree  above  the  spring. 
Incongruous  as  it  might  seem,  so  pretty 
a  head  harbored  a  problem,  and  she  had 
battled  with  it  until,  utterly  confused  aM 
tired,  she  stretched  full  length  on  the 
grass  and  lay  watching  the  leaves  over¬ 
head. 

Voices  were  approaching  the  spr^ 
from  the  field  across  the  road,  but  slw  md 
not  stir.  It  was  Hi  Hawkins  and  his 
nearest  neighbor,  who  had  come  over  to 
arrange  about  the  exchange  of  help  for 
harvest.  , 

“You  know,”  said  Hawkins — they  had 
sat  down  on  a  rock  just  below  the  springy 
“I’ve  found  out  what  the  girl  boarder  b 
doing  out  here.” 


THAT  DANGEROUS  PERSON 


her  hat  in  her  hands, 
laughing  like  a  prank¬ 
ish  boy. 

'  “Hello,”  she  jumped 
as  a  man  rose  up  from 
^e*  grass  beside  the 
areek.  ' 

.“Hello  yourself,” 
grinned  Martin  Crane. 

The  girl  dropp'fed. 
down  on  the  grass  near 
him  and  leaned  against 
a  tree. -  >  . 

“I’ve  been  having 
a  lot  of_fim.”  She 
laughed'  until  tears, 
came  through  her 
twinkling  eyelashes.' 
“I’ll  teU  you  about 
it  some  time — but  not 
nolr.” 

“I  Imven’t,”  he 
replied  soberly.  “I 
have  been  figuring 
on  how  to  make  a 
rainbow  turn  into  a 
pot  of  gold.” 

“.■\nd  I,”  she  came 
back  with  a  sudden 
sweep  of  tragedy 
across  her  eyes,  “have 
been  trying  to  figure 
how  to  make  a  pot  of 
gold  turn  into  a  rain¬ 
bow.” 

It  was  sundown 
when  she  jumped  up 
and  exclaimed: 
“Goodness  gracious, 
gracious  goodness, 
goodness  mel  I  had 
forgotten  that  I  am 
miles  and  miles  from 
the  red  brick  house.” 

“It  is  only  two 
miles  to  town,”  he 
offered.  “We  will  re¬ 
turn  that  way,  and 
I  will  get  a  team  and 
drive  with  you  out 
to  the  Judge’s.” 

The  dew  began  to 
gather  on  the  grass 
beside  the  road,  the 
stars  were  out,  the 
first  cool  breath  of 
night  whispered  in  the 
mysterious  shadows 
of  the  woods. 

“It  is  lovely  now,” 
she  said  softly.  “The 
twili^t  is  a  magic 
curtain  that  hides  the 
ugliness  and  lets  our 
fancy  start  all  sorts  of 
gorgeous  pageants  and 

down  on  tJU  fnut  ntar  kfm  and  Jtatud  Ofanut  a  trm.  joyous  revelry  be¬ 

yond  its  soft  folds.” 
“You  like  the 

opened  upon  the  creek  west  of  Buckeye  country  better?”  His  nightly  fear  had  been 
Bridge.  She  knew  she  had  been  traM  that  to-morrow  she  would  tire  of  it  and 
all  the  way  by  none  other  than  the  pre-  go  back. 

siding  jud^.  “It  is  not  lonesome  to-night.” 

At  the  mouth  of  the  valley  she  pro-  Their  mood  had  changed  m  they 
loBowed,  several  times  she  stopped  in  the  ceeded  to  sight  and  measure — as  though  reach^  town  and  they  were  jesting  and 
*yiS'  sighted  her  glasses,  measured  from  laying  out  an  imaginary  little  city.  laughing.  At  21eke  Bartlett’s  place  Mar- 

*  comer  to  a  rock,  and  made  notes  Directly  she  heard  the  rattle  of  a  stone  tin  saw  the  white  piqirf  figure  of  the 
*0  her  book,  .\gain  she  cut  little  cabalistic  on  the  hillside  and  caught  sight  of  Haw-  statuesque  Miss  Izora  discreetly  rocking 
in  trees,  sighted  to  other  trees  and  kins  disappearing  over  the  crest  of  the  on  the  porch.  And  just  as  they  passed 
®»«le  other  notches.  ridge  in  the  direction  of  Buckeye  Bridge.  the  gate  some  remark  of  his  sent  Miss 

^  four  o’clock  she  rame  out  at  the  Then  she  took  her  hat  off  and  sauntered  Sebright  off  into  spontaneous  peals  of 
"•cr  end  of  the  narrow  valley  whic^  across  the  little  creek  bottom,  swinging  mirth.  Martin  saw  the  figure  on  the 


“Is  that  so?”  "nie 
ne^bor’s  tone  im- 
pjied  the  subject  was 
scatter  of  eager 
cariosity. 

“This  is  plumb  con- 
bdcntial,”  said  the 
Judge,  “and  I  don’t 
want  you  to  let  it  go 
DD  farther.  She’s  the 
pihate  secretary  of 
oat.  'rrf  the  bigg^t 
railroad  men  in 
.America.  .\nd  she’s 
out  here  spyin’  out  a 
rij^t  -  of  -  way  for  a 
branch  line  from  Bel-.  • 
don  to  Crockervflle.” 

“You  don’t  say,” 
the  neighbor  gulp^ 
with  the  magnitude 
d  the  good  news. 
“And  we’re  goin’  to 
have  a  railroad.” 

“Yep,”  replied  the 
judge.  “And  it  will 
pass  right  through 
your  place  and  mine. 

1  got  it  figured  out  it 
wiU  come  in  about 
two  miles  west'  of 
Buckeye  Bridge — 
right  up  that  valley 
runs  north  frmn 
the  creek.  If  it  does, 
it’ll  make  a  new  town 
down  there  that  will 
put  Buckeye  Bridge 
off  the  map.” 

“You  don’t  say,” 
repeated  the  neighlwr, 
still  stimned. 

•“Yep^I  got  it 
strai^t,”  declared 
Hawkins.  “And  that’s 
why  die’s  snoc^in’ 
around  in  the  woods 
and  across  the  fields 
so  much.” 

The  girl  sat  up  af¬ 
ter  the  farmers  were 
gone,  with  lifted  brows 
and  a  comical  pucker 
to  her  mouth — and 
then  in  a  moment  she 
began  laughing,  and 
laughed  until  she  had 
utterly  forgotten  the 
problems  that  gave 
her  the  headache. 

Next  morning  she 
asked  Mrs.  Hawkins 
toprqjare  her  a  lunch; 
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porch  discreetly  rise  and  walk  into  the 
house. 

“I’ve  had  a  good  time  to-day,”  Martin 
annoimced,  lifting  Lola  Sebright  from  the 
biiggy  at  Judge  Hawkins’s  gate. 

“Thanks.”  She  laughed  and  patted, 
the  hand  on  her  arm  ever  so  lightly.  “I 
like  your  big  elm -tree  and  the  creek. 
Let’s  have  a  picnic  there  real  soon.  You 
build  the  fire  and  I  will  cook  the  supper.” 

A  picnic  on  the  bank  of  the  creek  with 
Lola  Sebright!  The  anticipation  of  that 
was  in  his  face  and  in  his  mind  and  in 
his  musical  whistle  as  he  bent  over  his 
writing  in  the  coimty  clerk’s  office  next 
morning. 

He  did  not  notice  what  he  was  whistling, 
perhaps  did  not  know,  but  Izora  Bart¬ 
lett,  pausing  in  the  open  door  of  the  office, 
did,  knew  from  a  record  on  the  phono¬ 
graph.  It  was  the  barcarole,  “O,  Lovely 
Night,  O,  Night  of  Love!” 

When  Martin  perceived  his  visitor,  her 
face  wore  a  mingled  look  of  pious  despair 
and  heroic  tolerance  of  evil.  She  had 
forced  herself  to  this  painful,  almost  con¬ 
taminating  effort  to  save  this  young  man 
from  degradation,  and  he  was  whistling 
about  it! 

“Mr.  Crane,”  she  had  approached  with 
reselling  impulsiveness  witlun  six  feet  of 
him,  and  her  lips  shut  as  though  on  an 
imaginary  knife  blade,  “I  want  you  to 
promise  me  to  come  to  my  Young  People’s 
Band.  Saturday  evening.”  ; 

“Why?”  he  had  lift^  his  head  but  still 
held  his  pen  in  position  to  write. 

She  was  a  little  taken  back  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  hesitated  a  moment. 

“One’s  life  is  so  much  influenced  by  the 
company  one  keeps.  One  should  seek 
ennobling  companions — and  avoid  evil 
associates.” 

“Then  if  I  should  come,”  Martin 
grinned,  “I  fear  the  rest  would  have  to 
drop  out.  Better  keep  them.” 

His  eyes  went  back  to  the  tax-books 
and  he  added  a  figure  to  the  last  number. 

A  wave  of  resentment  swept  Miss  Bart¬ 
lett.  She  was  not  only  in  the  right,  but 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  richest  man 
in  the  county,  and  her  moral  condescension 
should  not  be  thus  lightly  ignored. 

“I  think  if  I  ivere  you,”  she  said  with 
acidulous  precision,  “I  would  consult 
with  Mr.  Crill.  His  judgment,  I  am  sure, 
will  have  weight  with  you,  even  if  mine 
has  not.  He  will  teU  you  how  very 
serious  it  is  for  a  young  man  to  endanger 
his  reputation.” 

About  simdown  nine  days  later  Izora 
^  Bartlett  again  heard  laughter,  and 
looking  out  through  the  open  window  saw 
Martin  Crane  and  “that  dangerous  person” 
going  down  the  road — and  he  carried  some¬ 
thing  that  looked  like  a  fat  lunch-box. 

An  hour  afterward  Miss  Bartlett  went 
to  the  kitchen  and  put  some  plums  and 
peaches  and  a  piece  of  left-over  cold  meat 
in  a  basket.  She  had  recalled  with  a 
twinge  of  self-accusation  that  she  had 
neglected  of  late  poor  Sally  Walton.  It 
was  quite  dark  now,  but  she  was  not  much 
afraid,  and  an  errand  of  mercy  like  this 
must  not  be  put  off. 

Sally  Walton  lived  two  miles  and  a  half 
down  the  valley.  It  was  nine  o’clock 
when  Miss  Izora,  passing  down  the  road, 
heard  voices  near  the  creek.  There  was 
a.  path  that  led  aroimd  that  way;  and 
resilly  this  path  was  the  shortest  cut 


to  SaHy  Walton’s.  Miss  Izora  was  not 
much  frightened,  although  she  -  felt  it 
prudent  to  walk  very  lightly  so  as  not  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  voices;  and 
when  quite  accidentally  she  came  in  sight 
of  them,  she  stopped  b^ide  a  tree  to  decide 
whether  to  go  on  or  turn  back. 


'T^ERE  is  magic  in  food.  The  nmnad 
A  on  the  desert  is  right  .when  he  counts 
the  broken  bread  a  stronger  bond  than  the  • 
plighted  word.  And  when  ,  two  people 
eat  tc^ether  alone  there  is  something  in  it 
akin'io  the  feeling  that  has  prompted  man¬ 
kind  in  a  thousand  pdaces  and  ways  to 
make  of  food  an  offering  to  the  gods. 

Martin  Crane  built  a  light  fire  of  dry 
sticks  over  which  they  boUed  coffee  and 
broiled  strips  of  bacon.  It  was  merry, 
bantering  .work,  and  once  when  he  stoop^ 
her  hair  brushed  the  side  of  his  face. 

IMien  the  moon  came  up,  he  put  out  the 
fire  and  spread  his  coat  on  the  grass,  and 
they  sat  side  by  side. 

Food  and  moonlight  and  the  soft  warm 
night  and  the  touch  of  her  fragrant  hair 
upon  his  face!  No  wonder  Martin,  whose 
thoughts,  as  his  smile,  had  been  much  to 
himself,  found  it  easy  to  talk  to  her — and 
worth  while,  for  she  caught  fine  shades 
and  imderstood  values. 

He  told  her  his  story  all  the  way — as 
he  neyer  had  to  any  one  else — ending  with 
his  big  discovery. 

“For  years  I  have  been  searching  these 
hills  for  something  valuable — and  I  have 
foimd  it.”  There  was  the  light  of  in¬ 
telligent  purpose  in  his  face. 

“One  of  the  great  future  needs  of 
America  will  be  fertilizer.  Even  now  we 
spend  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  a  year  for  it.  Shortly  we 
will  spend  much  more. 

“Of  the  great  fertilizers — nitrates,  potash 
and  phosphorus,  America  leads  the  world 
in  phosphorus. 

“Under  the  bed  of  that  little  stream 
yonder  and  running  back  into  the  hill, 

I  have  discovered  the  richest  deposit  of 
white  rock  phosphorus  ever  found  in 
America.  It  carries  a  percentage  of 
phosphorus  the  equivalent  of  eighty-flve 
to  ninety  per  cent,  tricalcium  phosphate.” 

“WTiich  makes  it  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  a  ton?”  she  asked  quizzically. 

“Hardly,”  he  laughed.  “But  it  makes 
it  worth  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  ton — and 
I  believe  there  are  a  million  tons  around 
here.  It  won’t  cost  more  than  three 
dollars  a  ton  to  mine  it — and  I’m  nearer 
the  future  great  markets  of  Oklahoma, 
north  Texas,  Kansas  and  Missouri  than 
any  other  mine.  There  is  a  fortune  in  it, 
even  after  a  branch  railroad  b  built  and 
freight  paid.  But  I  have  had  to  begin 
at  bed  rock  literally  and  figuratively.  J 
have  the  eighty  acres  covering  the  richest 
of  the  deposits  almost  paid  for.” 

As  she  Ibtened,  coloring  hb  story  here 
with  a  symjjathetic  laugh  and  there  by  a 
breathless  waiting,  she  was  fingering  a 
rather  fat  letter  which  she  had  forgotten 
to  mail  as  they  came  through  town. 
When  he  finbhed  she  laid  her  hand  on  hb 
arm,  a  soft  hand  that  had  firmness  and 
strength  back  of  it. 

“What  a  lonely  boy  you  were!”  Her 
voice  had  a  hint  of  tears  in  it.  “What  a 
faseinating,  hunnu-boy  you  were!  But 
lonesome!” 


Hb  eyes  looked  hungrily  into  her  face— 
and  he  waited  for  her  to  say  more. 

Instead  she  took  up  the  fat  unmailed 
letter  she  had  been  fingering  in  her  lap 
looked  at  it  a  moment,  and  slowly  tore  it 
across  the  middle.  She  tore  it  again  and 
again,  slowly,  methodically,  and  scattered 
the  bits  on  the  grass. 

Then  some  whim  seized  her.  She 
jumped  up  and  threw  out  her  arms  and 
stood  looking  up  at  the  moon.  It  was  a 
wonderful  pose,  but  unconscious.  She 
lifted  her  arms  and  let  them  fall  slowly 
like  wings. 

“I  feel  gay  to-night.  Shall  I  dance  for 
you?  I’ll  dance  to  you  and  the  man  in 
the  moon — and  he  is  so  far  off  you  won’t 
be  jealous,  will  you?” 

She  began,  Ught  and  fantastic  at  first, 
a  quick  nm  here,  a  pause,  a  turn,  an  up^ 
lifted  face,  outflung  arms,  a  danre  to 
the  far-off  man  in  the  moon — the  elusive, 
mocking  dance  of  one  too  remote  for  fear 
or  psbsion  or  love. 

Then  she  danced  to  the  night — the  night 
of  soft  shimmering  paleness,  the  ni^t  of 
soothing  shadows;  and  then  she  danced 
to  him — a  dance  filled  with  color  and 
gaiety  and  gorgeous  happiness. 

When  she  stopped  and  threw  herself 
almost  exhausted  beside  him  again,  his 
heart  was  pounding  as  though  trying  to 
hammer  its  way  through  his  side. 

The  next  afternoon  Peter  Crill  came 
into  the  office  just  before  closing-time. 
Martin  had  been  so  happy  all  day  he  had 
been  almost  in  a  state  of  trance. 

“Crill,”  he  said,  turning  to  his  superior 
with  an  irrepressible  grin,  “have  you  ever 
known  the  joy  of  splitting  an  infinitive  or 
saying  ‘By  gosh’?” 

Cjffl  held  hb  lips  desperately  shut  and 
worked  the  tight  skin  over  the  mouthful 
of  teeth  like  rubbing  a  flannel  shirt  over  a 
washboard.  His  sinall,  solemn,  avaricious 
eyes  indicated  that'thb  was  a  poor  time 
for  jest. 

“Martin,”  he  had  the  paternal  tone  of 
chastisement,  “I’m  very  sorry  that  things 
have  happened  as  they  have.” 

“Just  how  have  they  hapt^ned,  Peter?” 
Only  on  rare  irreverent  occasions  did  Crane 
call  him  Peter. 

Crill  stood  solemnly  working  his  lips 
over  the  prominent  teeth,  opening  them 
enough  to  bite  a  wbp  of  the  drooping 
mustache,  and  shook  hiis  head  dismally. 
“You  have  done  your  work  well.” 
“Also  yours.”  hlartin  was  still  grin- 
ning. 

“But,”  Crill  went  on  painfully,  “a 
public  official  simply  can  not  afford  tc 
have  in  hb  company  a  man  of  bad  repu¬ 
tation - ” 

“If  he  did,  old  man  Bartlett  woidd  not 
buy  his  reelection  for  him.”  Martin  was 
still  in  a  jesting  mood,  thinking  thb  was 
some  belated  effort  of  Crill’s  to  joke. 

“I  hate  to  discharge  you,”  Crill  looked 
very  grieved.  “It  b  a  stain  on  a  young 
man’s  reputation  to  be  discharged.  1^1 
I’ll  have  to  do  it.  You  can  quit  to-ni^t, 
and  I  want  to  advise  you  as  a  fnend, 
Martin,  to  go  at  once  clear  away  fro® 
here  and  start  life  over  again.  \  ou 
live  it  down,  but — ”  another  dubious  shake 
of  the  head. 

“Live  what  down?  Say,  what  are  you 
talking  .about?”  ...  _ 

“I  should  think  it  would  not  be  necessaiy 
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"Lock  ktrt,"  k*  pact  tk*  pulling,  fripkuntd  CriJI  a  Urrifie  tkake,  "if  you  or  any  otktr  ky^ocritiea) ^€t  lays 
on*  word  apainit  tkat  pirl,  I'H  ekok*  you  until  you  smtH  tk*  dtviT s  tonpi. ' 


to  aq>lain  after  that  disgraceful  affair  last 
night  with  that  person.” 

Martin  Crane  was  from  behind  the  desk 
with  the  swiftness  of  instinct  and  gripped 
his  superior  by  the  throat. 

“Look  here,”  he  gave  the  gulping, 
frightened  Crill  a  ten^c  shake,  “if  you 
or  any  other  hypocritical  piet  or  indecent 
loafer  in  this  town  says  one  word  against 
that  girl,  I’ll  choke  you  until  you  smell  the 
devil’s  tongs.” 

pRlD.W  afternoon  Martin  was  in  the 
^  office  of  the  Buckeye  Bridge  Sentinel, 
the  county’s  chief  newspaper,  to  apply  for 
a  job.  While  waiting  for  the  editor  to 
return  from  the  post-office  he  began  look¬ 
ing  over  some  of  the  exchanges  on  the 
fffitor’s  desk.  One  attracted  his  atten- 
rion  by  its  very  insignificance — it  was  a 
four-page,  five-column  sheet  published 
at  Hickory  Grove,  a  small  village  in  the 
ottteme  comer  of  the  county,  thirty  miles 
from  Buckeye  Bridge. 

In  looking  it  over,  Martin,  for  some  un- 
Qjlained  reason,  ^t  interested  in  a 
®"®nn  of  legal  notices  printed  in  small 
on  the  inside  page  and  began  to  read 
the  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  column.  He 
•■•‘ced  at  the  signature — and  the  blood 
*»s  burning  in  his  face,  and  his  fingers 


clenched  until  they  wadded  the  little 
paper  into  a  ball. 

It  was  an  order  of  publication  announc¬ 
ing  that  Martin  Crane’s  eighty  acres  of 
land  was  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  from 
the  court-house  steps  at  10  a.m.,  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  to  satisfy  an  unpaid  deed  of 
trust  for  five  hundred  dollars  held  by 
Ezekiel  Bartlett. 

“That  is  why  Crill  fired  me  and  tried 
to  persuade  me  to  leave  the  county,” 
Martin  said  fiercely.  “They  have  dis¬ 
covered  my  secret — and  want  that  ledge 
of  phosphorus.” 

The  law  simply  required  that  under  a 
deed  of  trust  past  due  the  land  might  be 
sold  after  giving  notice  in  any  weekly 
paper  in  the  county  for  four  consecutive 
issues.  Bartlett  and  Crill  had  put  the 
notice  in  this  obscure  p>aper,  trusting  that 
no  one  would  notice  it — and  then  they 
could  sell  the  land  and  bid  it  in  without 
even  Crane  knowing  until  it  was  all  over. 

The  notice  had  been  published  three 
times  already — and  next  W’ednesday  would 
be  the  fourth.  The  sale  was  set  for 
Thursday. 

Martin  got  up  and  left  the  office  and 
went  down  the  valley  road  walking  fast, 
scarcely  knowing  wl^re  he  was  going  or 
why. 


MI 

10L.\  SEBRIGHT  had  come  to  town 
d  e\ridently  to  stay,  for  she  was  fol¬ 
lowed  into  the  New  Palace  Hotel  by  two 
draymen  carrying  a  heavy  trxmk. 

Izora  Bartlett,  who  was  down-town  to 
buy  some  silk  for  a  banner  for  her  Uplift 
Band,  saw  the  arrival  and  was  filled  with 
indignation.  Wasn’t  it  enough  that  “that 
person”  had  caused  the  downfall  of  Martin 
Crane— and  now  she  was  brazenly  in¬ 
vading  Buckeye  Bridge’s  very  center. 
Izora  would  see  the  Reverend  Druke 
about  it.  Perhaps,  though,  she  had 
better  see  her  father  first.  He  had  a 
mortgage  on  the  New  Palace  and  his  word 
was  law— where  mortgages  were  due. 

Old  Zeke  did  not  rise  when  his  dau^ter 
entered;  he  did  not  take  his  feet  off  the 
adjacent  chair  nor  his  hat  off  his  head. 

“Collections  are  bad  and  I  can’t  spare 
any  more  money  right  now,”  he  began 
before  Izora  had  spoken. 

“It  is  not  that,  father”— she  always 
addressed  him  respectfully  as  became  a 
good  daughter — “I  want^  to  speak  to 
you  about — about  that  person — the  girl 
who  was  staying  at  Judge  Hawkins’s.” 
“Well?”  the  small  weasel  eyes  were 
(Conliniud  on  page  iio) 
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Hign  Company 

Soldier  Hospital  Sketches 

By  Harry  Lee,  of  the^  American  Red  Cross 

Ths  0f  C^m^ny*  hu  fmr  c  Ung  ttrv^d  •air  few  {•f  whom  kit  ton  it  ont}  in  ko^itoh  optr  tktrt 
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Winded  HeeLi 

Where  ou^t  youth  to  be, 

At  high  winter, 

When  the  trees  are  crackling 
Under  flashing  ciystal. 

When  the  sky  is  blue  and  bri^t. 

When  the  lidce  is  a  sheet  of  polished 
steel. 

Where  should  youth  be  then? 

At  the  Soldiers’  Hospital 
The  word  passed. 

As  though  Merciuy  himself  were  the  mes> 
senger: 

“The  lake  is  frozen— 

There’ll  be  gkating  to-day!” 

To  the  boys  from  the  South 
It  meant  a  new  experience; 

To  the  others  it  recalled 
Days  of  peace, 

Before  they  had  known  the  Valley  of 
Shadows. 

Now  they  were  back  in  the  good  land. 

In  “good  old  U.  S.  A.” 

Youfli  was  still  theirs. 

The  winter  sun  kindling  the  icy  trees. 

And  the  lake  frozen. 

So  when  the  passes  came  due. 

After  mess. 

All  the  lads  that  could  call 
Two  good  legs  their  own. 

And  hearts  that  would  stand  it, 

And  throats  and  what  not. 

Joined  the  gala  company 
Which  flironged  the  village  streets: 

Boys  and  girls. 

Youths  and  maidens. 

The  young-hearted  of  greater  years, 

A  glorious  cavalcade. 

Surely  the  lake  had  forgptten 
Its  October  shadows. 

The  dripping  oars. 

The  swan. 

The  summer  birds. 

Mailed, 

Glittering, 

It  lay  between  the  pines. 

And  the  shivering  oaks. 

And  the  thom-trees. 

Abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  revelers: 
Gliding, 

Whirling, 

Waltzing, 

The  keen  blades  ringing,  '  •  ■ 

Cutting  frosty-edged  figures 
On  its  hard,  glassy  breast, 

A  riot  of  sound  and  c<dor. 

Floating  scarves  of  red  and  yellow, 

Of  blue  and  green. 

Gorgeous  caps  and  sweaters. 

Fluked  cheeks. 

Shouting  and  laughter. 

Suddenly 

A  wild  jiunble  of  arms  and  legs: 

“Who  is  down? 

Did  he  see  stars — ” 

Up  and  at  it  again. 

Away,  away!  ,  . 

With  the  wind  and  the  sun. 

/ 

Now  Louie  Levasseur  from  northern  Maine 
60 


“Lot's  go  bacJt  to  tkt  kos^tah  It's  cold — 
standin " 

Can  not  claim  two  good  legs 
Since  Chkteau- Thierry, 

Neither  can  Tom  Oleson  from  Minnesota, 
But  bein^  “Buddies,” 

And  hearing  the  news, 

They  had  come 
To  ^e  lake 
On  their  crutches 
To — watch  the  others. 

Louie  said: 

“If  I  go  out,  I  show  them  how! 

I  win  the  prize  last  year 
In  my  home  town.” 

Tom  laughed: 

“Pre^  lot  you’d  show  ’em  now. 

The  ice  ain’t  no  place  for  old  cripples 
Like  me  and  you.” 

“Old — ^me — nineteen! 

’Cause  I  got  a  year  on  you,  ' 

You  call  me  old — eh?” 

A  girl  in  a  red  cap  and  sweater 
Slammed  by  with  a  soldier. 

As  they  passed  the  girl  ^anced  up 
Toward  the  bank  where  the  two. 

Crumpled  down  on  their  crutches. 

Stood  fcrlomly. 

“Bet  she  takes  us  for  a  couple  o’  scare¬ 
crows,” 

Said  Louie, 

“Scarecrows  in  the  wind — ” 

“Let’s  go  back  to  the  hospital,” 

Tom  answered  weakly,  , 

“It’s  cold — standin’.” 


Ninette  and  Rintintin 

MacFarland  of  the  Sixfli  Marines 
Lay  motionless. 

Hectic, 

In  the  small,  weather-boarded  room. 
Partitioned  from  the  gassed-in  porch. 
Where  the  convalescents  were. 

Through  the  dark  fringe  of  half-closed  lids 
He  glimpsed  dimly. 

Swung  from  file  frame  of  the  open  window. 
The  mowing  figures  of  the  woofen  dolls 
Which  his  ^  had  sent, 

“To  bring  him  luck.” 

Ninette,  all  pink,  with  stormy  yellow  hair; 
Rintintin,  blue,  dumsy, 

With  blade  yam  cuffs  and  anklets. 

And  Mack  bead  eyes. 

In  and  out  they  swung  in  the  April  wind. 

In  and  out. 

In  and  out. 

The  doctor  was  standing  by  the  bed; 
“To-night  will  be  the  o^s,” 

MacFarland  heard  him  say 
To  Miss  Glmieuz,  the  nurse. 

The  words  were  very  faint: 

“To-night  will  be  the — 

To-n4dit  will  be — 

To-night — ” 

The  doctor  and  the  nurse  were  growing 
dimmer. 

Dwindling — ^how  amsll  they  were 
Now,  only  as  high  as  the  bed. 

“Miss  Glorieux,”  he  called. 

From  somewhere  out  in  the  ni^t 
The  answer  seemed  to  come: 

“Yes,  MacFarland,  I  hear  you. 

But  I  can’t  come,  I — ” 

The  walls  too  were  sinking, 

Down,  down — silently. 

Now  the  stars  were  looking  in. 

The  pines  were  bending  and  blowing 
AU  about. 

The  white  sheets  were  turning  green 
Like  moss. 

What  was  the  sweet  smell? 

Flowers — 

He  was  lying  among  flowers. 

All  the  forest  things  he  loved, 

Violets, 

Anemones, 

'  Trailing  arbutus. 

Then,  down  the  air  from  the  windy  pines, 

,  Two  figures  came  clumping 
In  wooden  shoes. 

No  stairs. 

And  yet  ttere  was  the  click,  click,  click 
Of  small  sabots. 

A  tiny  man  in  blue, 

A  tiny  lady  in  pink. 

Laughing,  chattering. 

Came  tripping  down  the  unseen  stairs 
To  the  green  bank  where  he  lay 
■  Among  the  blossoms. 

The  little  man  seemed  strangely  like  dw 
doctor. 

Yet  was  not 

To  the  wee  woman,  MacFarland  spoke 
With  much  assurance: 

“You  are  my  good  Nurse  Glorieux! 


HIGH  COMPANY 

Buddies 

It  was  man  Gail^, 

Whose  blessed  mission  it  is 
To  teach  the  playing  of  ukuleles 
And  guitars  and  such 
At  the  hospital, 

Who  dubbin  the  two  boys 
“David  and  Jonathan." 

They  had  been  transferred  together 
From  ho^Htal  to  hospital  “over  there," 

Had  come  back  to  the  U.  S.  A.  cm  the  same 
transport. 

On  the  same  train  from  Newp<^  News; 
And  into  our  neat  pine-shadowed  home 
Dow  was  earned  on  a  stretcher, 

Lannigan  trudging  after,  .'  .'it 
Weired  down  witii  numerous  bags. 
Flowered  and  otherw&e,'  ^ 

Which  held  the  small  possessions 
Of  botti. 


this  both  small  folks  laughed  uproari¬ 
ously. 

And  the  lady  kissed  him 
On  both  cheeks. 

“He  doesn’t  know  us!" 

She  cried  incredulously,  > 

^«irinp  her  yellow  hair  about  her  face. 

“Be  will,",  snapped  the  little  man, 

“He  will  soon,  if  he  doesn’t  now!” 

And  grasping  the  hands  of  the  lady. 

Be  began  to  whirl  with  her 
At  maddening  speed. 

Suddenly  two  black  ccH'ds  dropped, 

Atiriiich  both  caught  and  clung.  - 
Wrig^g  upward,  they  shouted  back: 
“Good  luck— good  luck  I 
We  came  to  bring  you  luck!” 


Slim?” 

From  morning  till  night  it  is  so. 

And  that  the  boys  like  him  is  pay  enough. 
“Good  (rfd  scout — Slim,”  they  say. 

“You  got  to  hand  it  to  ’im — 

Nothin’  on  his  thoulJen,  but - ’’ 

And  those  sisters  of  mercy,  the  nurses. 
Whose  spirits  seem  to  soar 
On  unweariable  wings. 

And  the  sure,  bluff,  kindly  surgeon. 

With  his  sly,  dry  jokes— 

He  has  a  litUe  fa^y  in  the  village. 

The  boys  who  are  able  to  go  down-town 
Tell  of  “seein’  Cap"  with  his  wife 
And  his  three  little  rosy  boys  * 

Out  for  a  walk  under  the  trees. 

The  soldiers  in  “Cap’s  srard" 

Sort  of  feel  that  they  own  him> 

Family  and  all. 

And  “Cap"  was  once  heard  to  say, 
Though  he  is  chary  of  words* 

“  The  longer  I’m  with  the  overseas  boys 
The  more  wonderful  they  seem. 

And  the  m<m  I  love  them — ’’ 

And  at  the  least  he  has  of  them. 

Fifty  jesting,  singing,  rollicking  lads. 

Fifty  laughers  at  suffering, 

(Except  the  suffering  of  ottiers) 

Lads  from  your  tosm  and  my  town. 

And  everybody’s  town — 

So  Ward  D  of  the  three  dim  rooms 
And  the  wide  porch 
Is  anything  but  a  somber  place. 


They  reached  the  hospital 
Just  before  ffie  mess, 
when  the  great  lobby  is  filled  with  a  host, 

Hi^-hearted, 

Hun^, 

Waitinig  fw  the  call  of  the  bu^e. 

A  sUent 

Gendy  curious  host. 

As  the  clanging  ambulaiKe 
Brou^t  the  wan  company  of  their  fellows 
Who,  like  thems^ves*  had  known  human 
,  deeps,  • 

Back  to  the  homeland.  And  into  Ward  D  Dow  was  carried 

But  y^  so  far  from  home.  And  laid  on  his  bed. 

As  sniiling  as  a  boy  just  out  of  sdiool. 

The  three  rather  dim  rooms  of  Ward  D  In  spite  of  the  twisted  indrawn  hands  and 
Open  on  the  half  round  sun-parlor,  feet. 

Where  portly  guests  used  to  disport  them-  And  Lannigan — 
selves  >  “  The  luck’s  still  with  us,"  sap  Dow, 

Before  the  hotel  became  a  hospital.  Lannigan  in  the  bed  beside  him. 

There  are  two  long  rows  of  beds  out 
there: 

The  rear  ones  iron  four-posters. 

With  slings  and  pulleys  and  wei^ts 
For  splinted  arms  and  legs. 

By  the  windows  there  are  small  looms. 

And  little  ladies 

(Called  affectionately  by  the  boys. 

On  account  of  their  gentleness 
And  their  azure  dress, 

“The  blue  devils.”) 

Teach  weavii^ 

And  die  making  many  unknown  things. 

Glittering  necklaces  of  beads 
Grow  under  those  big,  patient  Hn^'ers. 

Old  canteens  are  et^ed  with  designs 
That  have  a  srondeiful  frosty-silver  look. 

Colored  threads  become 
Fringy  mats. 

To  send,  half  ap<dogetically. 

To  some  one  you  love — bat^  home. 

Across  the  ward  the  surgeon  was  dressing 
There  are  round  tables  there,  a  woimd. 

Where  die  knights  may  amuse  themselves  The  siddier  bearing  the  pain 
With  cards  and  sdiat-nots.  In  stoical  grim-lipped  silence. 

There  is  a  canary  called  “Mickey," 

Tended  unfailingly  by  Private  Elahl, 

One  of  the  first  twelve  Americans 
Wounded  in  the  war. . 

In  a  pebUy-bottomed,  green-watered  aqua¬ 
rium, 

Golden  namesakes  of  Charlie  Chaplin, 

Annette  Kellerman  and  Jonah, 

Flirt  their  filmy  tails. 

As  with  cold*  wide  eyes 
And  gaping  jaws 
The^  ceaselessly  circumnavigate 
Their  mimic  world. 


Old  man  Gailey  came  straggling  through 
From  giving  a  lesson  on  the  mandolin 
To  some  one  <m  the  porch. 

And  hailed  the  two  blithely. 

As  is  his  way. 

Lannigan,  having  just  doubled  the  pillow 
To  the  right  height 
Under  his  pal’s  head. 

And  pushed  a  cigaret  ^tween  the  willing  lips. 
Was  touching  a  lighted  match  to  it. 

“Pre^  soft — eh?”  he  grinned. 

Turning  to  old  man  Gailey, 

“Just  lays  there,  darned  ^d  gtddbricker; 
L^  me  wait  on  him. 

I  got  his  number  though. 

He  can’t  put  it  over  on  me  much  longer!" 
Then  some  (me  called  Lannigan, 

And  old  man  Gailey  was  left  alone 
With  Private  Dow. 


94aeFartand  of  tkt  Sixth  forints. 


“^y — stayP  MacFarland  called. 

Miss  Glorieuz  was  at  his  side. 

’’Ton  were  dreaming;,  chUd,"  she  said. 
Then  all  was  still  again. 

When  at  last  he  awedre, 
h  was  early  morning. 

Sneh  a  fragrant,  earthy  morning;, 
kobins  were  chirping  outside. 

B^ond  the  weather-boarded  room. 
Somewhere  along  the  glassed  porch. 
Some  one  was  whistling 
^tly* 

Tenderly, 

The  Spring  Song. 

“Good  morning;,  soldier!" 

The  nurse  was  smiling  down  at  him, 
Tou  have  won  the  battle, 
toe  danger  is  past. 

That  last  prescription  did  flie  work.” 

Matfarland  ran  his  long  fingers 
Through  his  touted  hair, 
wed  his  eyes  gratefully, 
had  smiled: 

“It  wasn’t  the  prescription. 

Miss  Glorieux.” 

^glanced  toward  the  window, 

Whwe  Ninette  and  Rintintin 
gaily  in  the  wind. 

^  was  you — 

Ton— that  brought  the  luck  1” 


“Great — ain’t  it?”  Dow  said,  smiling, 

“The  way  they  take  things?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  man, 

“It’s  great  the  way  they  take  things. 

Great  lads  they  are!” 

“Oh,  but  I  wasn’t  always  happy  like — like 
I  am. 

When  this  first  came  on  me 
And  I  see  my  arms  and  legs 
Like  (dd  twisted  roots  of  a  tree. 

D’ye  know  I  began  to  yell — ^yes  sir. 

Just  yeUe<h  yelled,  yelled — 

Day  and  night  for  three  weeks  ’most. 

I  Imew  what  I  was  doin’ — I  wasn’t  nutty; 
But  one  day  I  hears  the  doctors  talkin’. 
One  of  ’em  sa]rs:  ‘Dow’d  better  be  dead. 
We’ll  have  to  transfer  him 
To  the  psycho’ — whatever  it  is — 

You  know! — ^the  nut  ward. 

And  I  says  to  myself — ‘Go  to  it!’ 

I  didn’t  give  a  damn. 

Just  then  they  fetched  a  guy  in. 

Like  him  across  there  now — 


And  folks — 

What  agreeaUe  folks  are  there ! 

There  is  file  ward-man.  Slim, 

Gangling,  slow-witted,  gentle  old  Slim, 
From  the  Tennessee  mountains. 

He  “never  did  get  across; 

Reckon’t  wa’n’t  to  be  that  sray — ” 

It’s:  “Hey,  Slim,  get  me  a  pack  o’  Camels!” 
“Is  the  evening  paper  in  y^  Slim?” 

“Ho,  ^im,  help  me  turn  over — ” 
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A  cold  fine  mist  was  blowing  against  the 
windows, 

The  gray  boughs  of  the  pines  were  shaH«p 
As  thou^  in  fear.  ^ 

6ailey  put  on  his  coat  and  hat 
And  followed  where  they  said  the  lad  had 
gone. 

He  did  not  find  him, 

But  the  old  man  walked  on  and  on. 

Gray  days  always  held  music  for  him, 

But  this  one — the  shuddering  trees. 

The  uneasy  whisperings  of  the  wind. 

The  driven  surface  of  the  lake. 

Were  without  power  to  move  him. 

Two  lads  —one  even  now  under  the  knife 
One  hobbling  away  alone.  ’ 

Two  lads — two  hundred  thousand  lads  like 
them, 

“Broken  for  us — ”  the  words  sang  them¬ 
selves 

Over  and  over:  “Bodies  broken  for  us - ^ 


Goin*  throuf^  hell  he  was. 

Bein’  dressed — not  a  yelp  out  of  ’im. 

An’  blind,  too,  at  that. 

An’  by  G^ — I  seen  my  limk  then, 

And  1  cut  the  loud  stuff. 

Ain’t  done  it  since. 

Got  to  grit  me  teeth  now  and  then. 

But  I’m  cornin’  around — 

Got  the  best  old  buddy  livin’, 

Good  place  to  stay— plenty  to  smoke. 

I  sure  am  a  lucky  dog;  why— ’’ 

Just  then  Laimigan  came  back. 

Carrying  with  the  mock  solemnity 
Of  a  hi^-class  waiter. 

The  little  four-legged  tray 
With  Dow’s  mesd. 

“Mil  four-flushin’ — eh? 

You  want  to  watch  this  guy,  sir. 

He’s  got  a  good  line. 

But  keep  your  lamps  lit. 

Ye  see,  I’m  wise  to  him — 

Can’t  bunk  with  a  feller 
As  long  as  I  have  with  him. 

Without  gettin’  his  number - ” 

All  the  while  cutting  the  meat. 

Mashing  the  soggy  potato, 

Stirri^  the  coffee. 

Feeding  him  as  a  mother-robin  her  yotmg. 
“He’d  even  like  me  to  chew  it  for  ’im ; 

Blame  (dd  slacker — just  wait ! 

My  innings  is  cornin’.’’ 

Old  man  Galley  laughed 
Till  his  face  was  perilously  red. 

He  laufhed  till  he  almost — 

But  he  wouldn’t  do  that,  of  course. 

But  he  did  say: 

“I  see  I’ve  got  to  rename  the  two  of  you. 
What  d’ye  s’pose  the  name’ll  be? 

You — ^you’ll  be  David;  you — Jonathan. 
David  and  Jonathan — ’’ 

And  old  man  Galley  waddled  off. 
Strumming  a  gay  litde  tune  on  his  uku¬ 
lele 

As  he  went. 


It  was  evening  when  the  old  man 
Came  back  to  the  hospital. 

-Neither  of  the  boys  was  in  his  place. 

“The  operation  was  a  vMy  serious  one,” 
The  nurse  said. 

“  They  have  taken  him  to  a  room  in  Ward  B.” 


A  group  of  soldiers  stood 
In  the  corridor  of  Ward  B, 

In  the  dim  red  glow  of  the  high  lights. 
Occasionally  they  spoke  in  hi^  whispers. 
A  doctor  came  out  ^  room  78, 

A  priest  followed. 

Sick  at  heart  the  old  man  waited. 

Beyond  the  hall  window 
The  pines  huddled  black 
Against  the  lowering  sky. 

The  cool  mist  was  about  him. 

And  the  winds 
Ominously  murmuring. 

At  last  he  turned  toward  room  78; 

The  passage  was  deserted  now. 
Noiselessly  he  turned  the  knob ; 

Under  ffie  shaded  lights 
Lannigan  lay — 

White,  motionless,  his  eyes  closed. 

Close  beside  him  his  buddy  sat. 

One  of  his  still  distorted  hands 
Resting  on  the  other’s  sturdy  one. 

From  &e  Educational  Department  beyond 
Came  Ae  tap-tap-tap  of  a  typewriteri 
Some  one  passed  in  the  hall. 

Still  no  motion  from  the  bed. 

Could  he  be - 


H*  could  srt  fn  a  chair  among  ^iJhnot. 
Lannigan  wkttJid  him  out. 


Can’t  work  his  shell  game  no  more — 
Yeah,  they  got  to  cut  out  a  forget-me-not 

{erry  lodged  in  me  left  lung, 
tullet — ^yeah. 

Oh,  surel 

Sure  I’ll  come  out  of  it  all  right. 

That’s  why  they  been  holdin’  me  here 
In  this  ward.” 


Out  on  the  porch  some  one  was  calling« 
“Ho,  Lannigan!” 

AnoAer  voice,  and  another. 

McNulty  was  scraping  the  fiddle — 

’Twas  an  Irish  jig. 

Lannigan  was  there  in  a  twinkling. 

“Ho,  ho — go  it,  Lannigan!” 

Ho  for  the  clapping  hands  of  them. 

The  timing  toes,  the  whirl  of  the  dancer, 
The  back-tossing  of  his  hair. 

The  red  of  lus  cheeks. 

The  glint  of  his  white  teeth. 

The  limber  joints. 

The  nimble  wits — 

Ho,  ho— the  joy  of  it. 

Everybody  who  could,  sitting  up  in  bed. 
Everybody  who  couldn’t,  laughmg. 
Everybody  filled  with  good-will 
For  everybody  else. 

And  these  are  they  who  for  our  sakes 
Suffered  and - 


Strange,  terrible  things  of  iron 
Were  fastened  to  Dow’s  hands  and  to  his 
feett 

To  force  them  straight. 

Things  which  forbade  sleep. 

And  made^  him  think  often  of  the  three 
weeks 

When  he  “yelled  and  yelled” — 

But  he  only  gritted  his  teeth. 

And  smiled  and  smoked. 

And  watched  the  other  fellows, 

Tliose  funny;  rowdy  other  fellows. 

And  waited — 


Old  man  Galley’s  heart  seemed  to  stof 
beating 

At  the  sudden  fear. 

He  took  a  step  forward. 

Dow  heard  and  turned — saw  the  grief. 
“No,  no — nothing  like  that,”  he  whispered. 
“He  ain’t  out  of  the  ether  yet — that’s  alL” 

Suddenly,  hlinlringly,  Lannigan’s  eyes 
opened. 

“Hello,  Dad,”  he  yawned,  “old  sport—” 
Then  the  eyes  flickered  shut  again. 

“Say,  Dad — ”  miunblingly, 

“Know  what  you  can  do  for  me? 

Fetch  me  a— pretty  girl — to  talk  to—” 

Off  again  into  deep  moveless  sleep. 

The  two  laughed  in  spite  of  themselves. 
“How’s  that  for  game?” 

Dow  asked  proudly. 

In  old  man  Galley’s  mind  ancient  words 
Were  repeating  themselves. 

As  words  had  a  way  of  doing  with  him  : 
“And  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with 
The  soul  of  David - ” 

“How’s  my  old  buddy  for  game — eh?” 
Dow  repeated. 

Awkwardly  firing  the  shade  on  the  light 
And  old  man  Galley  answered  in  the  ver* 
nacular 

Which  he  loved. 

“Game — that  buddy  of  yours 
Game — ? 
ra  say  sol” 


Till  by  and  by  the  clamps  began  to  help. 

He  could  sit  in  a  chair  among  pillows. 

Lannigan  wheeled  him  out. 

First  to  the  lobby. 

Then  to  the  lawn. 

Then  to  the  pine-grove — the  village. 

And  to  the  lake  beyond  the  town. 

Where  Lannigan,  with  his  cheery  loud 
words. 

The  ready  laugh,  the  twinkling  eyes. 

The  rakish  devil-may-care  of  him. 

And  Dow  with  his  pathetic  bravery 
And  his  silent  adoration  of  his  friend, 

Became  great  favorites 
With  the  winter  people 
And  the  villagers  too. 

And  Lannigan’s  songs. 

The  wild  heel-and-toe-and-away-we-go 
Of  his  jigging,  clogging. 

Made  many  a  wise  old  one  say: 

“Much  ne^  you  'lave  of  the  hospital, 

A  young  husl^  like  you!” 

Even  old  man  Gailey  laughed 
When  one  day  Lannigan  said, 

“About  day  after  to-morrow  I  get  mine  I” 

“Go  tell  that  to  the — ”  Gailey  b^an. 

“No  kiddin’.  I  get  mine  next.  ..  _ _ 

We  gpt  old  -Dow  so’s  he  can  stump  around  Just  before- they  took  Lan  to  the  operating- 
a  mt,  room. 
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IINDA  heard  Vigne’s  laugh,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  sheer  lightness  of 
heart,  following  a  low  eager  mur- 
i  mur  of  voices  in  her  daughter’s 
*  room;  and  she  was  startled  by 
its  resemblance  to  the  gay  pitch  of 
Mrs.  Moses  Feldt’s  old  merriment.  Three  of 
^igne’s  friends  were  with  her,  all  approxi¬ 
mately  eighteen,  talking,  Linda  knew, about 
men  and — it  was  autumn — anticipating  the 
odtements  of  their  bow  to  formal  society 
that  winter.  They  had,  she  silently  added, 
Ettle  enough  to  learn  about  the  latter. 
Tltrough  the  year  past  they  had  been  to  a 
dandng-dass  identical,  except  for  an 
earlier  hour  and  age,  with  mature  affairs; 
and  before  that  they  had  been  practically 
introduced  to  the  pleasures  of  their  in¬ 
heritance. 

The  men  were  really  boys  at  the  univer¬ 
sities,  past  the  first  year,  receptacles  of 
unlimited  worldly  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence.  They  belonged  to  exclusive  univer¬ 
sity  societies  and  eating  clubs,  and  Linda 
found  their  stiff  similarity  of  correct 
bigoted  pattern  highly  entertaining.  She 
had  no  illusions  about  what  might  be  called 
their  morals;  they  were  midway  in  the 
period  of  youthful  unre¬ 
straint;  but  she  recognized 
as  well  that  their  attitude 
toward,  for  example,  Vigne, 
was  irreproachable.  Such 
boys  affected  to  disdain  the 
gills  of  their  associated  fam¬ 
ilies — or  to  imagine  them¬ 
selves  incurably  in  love. 

The  girls,  for  their  part, 
whik  insisting  that  forty  was 
the  ideal  age  for  a  lover — the 
terms  changed  with  the  sea¬ 
sons,  last  year  “suitor”  had 
been  the  common  phrase — 
were  occasion^y  swept  in 
young  company  into  a  high 
irrational  passion.  Mostly 
these  affairs  came  to  nothing, 
through  skilful  adult  pressure 
«  firm  negation;  but  even 
they  were  sometimes  over¬ 
come.  And,  when  Linda  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  echo 
of  <rfd  days  in  her  daughter’s 
tones,  she  was  considering 
a*ctly  such  a  state. 

Om  of  the  nicest  youths 
•BUginablc,  Bailey  Sandby, 
bad  lost  all  traces  of  superior 
•loofness  in  his -devotion  to 
Vigne.  He  was  short, 
built,  with  clear 
pink  dibits,  steady  light  blue 
eyw  and  crisp  very  fair  hair. 

was  his  last  season  of  ‘ 

•c^mic  instruction,  after 
*bich  a  number  of  years,  at 
*n  disurdly  low  payment, 

•waited  him  in  his  father’s 


SYNOPSIS 

■V^HEN  the  story  opens,  Linda  is  ten  years  oJd — 
WV  a  stranM  littfe  girl,  with  deep-blue  eyea-  and  a 
straight  black  bang.  Her  mother  is  in  complete 
contrast — coarse-fibered  and  a  radiant  blonde.  The 
only  home  they  know  is  a  succession  at  holels»wh«»« 
Mrs.  Condon  pursues  pleasure,  and  Linda  is  left 
much  alone.  One  night,  when  her  mother  is  out,  she 
meets  an  extraordinary  man.  obviously  ill.  who  talks 
to  her  of  the  worship  and  service  of  b«uty,  a  strange 
new  creed.  There  is  an  interim.  Now  she  is  four¬ 
teen,  living  in  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Gontram. 
One  evening  Linda  is  waylaid  by  Mr.  Moses  Peldt,  a 
rich  Jew,  r.ho  talla  with  her  of  his  infatuation  for  her 
mother.  Sne  tells  her  mother  of  this  encounter,  and 
is  much  shoc'ted  at  her  regret  that  Linda  is  not  quite 
old  enough  to  marry  him.  Mrs.  Condon  then  gives 
Linda  her  own  cold,  sophisticated  philosophy  of  life. 
The  next  day  Mrs.  Condon,  worrit  over  her  fading 
charms,  decides  to  hai-e  her  hair  permanently  wav^, 
which  results,  through  bungling,  in  its  partial  ruin. 
That  night  she  accepts!  Mr.  Feldt's  invitation  to  din¬ 
ner  for  herself  and  Linda,  with  every  intention  of 
marrying  him.  Linda  goes  to  live  in  the  Feldts’  lux¬ 
urious  .xpartment.  There  are  two  daughters,  Judith 
and  Pansy.  It  is  Judith,  when  Linda  is  nearly  sixteen, 
who  takes  her  to  a  party.  Here  Linda  meets  Dodge 
Pleydon.  the  sculptor,  who  is  much  interested  in 
her.  He  takes  her  home  in  his  own  carriage,  and 
gives  her  a  loss  that  she  never  forgets. 

A  year  later,  by  accident,  she  meets  her  father’s 
sister — elderly  and  of  a  fine  Philadelphia  family. 
She  visits  hn  and  meets  Amaud  Hallet,  a  cousin, 
much  older  than  herself.  After  a  time  Pleydon  comes 
back  into  her  life,  desiring  to  marry  her.  but  Linda, 
who  has  wanted  this,  is  antagonized  by  his  proposal. 
Suddenly  she  contemplates  marrying  Amaud. 

Seven  years  pass.  Her  married  life  is  without 
incident — calm  and  affluent.  There  are  two  children, 
a  boy  and  a  girl.  Lowrie  and  Vigni,  and  her  husband  is 
courteously  devoted.  One  day  Pleydon  returns  from 
abroad  and  tells  her  of  his  absorbing  love  for  her.  As 
time  goes  on,  she  has  visible  evidences  of  her 
influence  in  his  art  —he  is  a  great  sculptor. 


etc. 


bond  brokerage  concern.  However,  he  was, 
Linda  gathered,  imperious  in  his  urgent 
need  for  Vigne’s  favor. 

Ridiculous,  she  thought;  at  the  same 
time  illogically  rehearsing  the  resemblances 
of  Vigne  to  her  grandmother.  She  had  no 
doubt  that  the  parties  Vigne  shared  on  the 
terraces  and  wide  lawns,  in  the  informal 
dancing,  of  country  houses  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  sophisticated;  there  was  on  occasion 
champagne,  and — for  the  masculine  ele¬ 
ment  anyhow — cocktails.  The  aroma  of 
wine,  lightly  clinging  to  her  young  daugh¬ 
ter’s  breath,  had  filled  her  with  an  old  in¬ 
stinctive  sickness.  She  had  spoken  to 
Amaud  who,  in  turn,  spoke  severely  to 
Vigne;  but  during  this  Linda  had  been  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  familiar  feeling  of  impo¬ 
tence.  The  girl,  of  course,  had  properly 
heard  them;  but  she  gave  her  mother  the 
effect  of  slipping  easily  beyond  their  grasp. 
When  she  had  gone  to  bed,  Amaud  re¬ 
peated  a  story  brought  to  him  by  the 
juvenile  Lowrie,  under  the  influence  of  a 
temporary  indignation  at  his  sister’s  un¬ 
warranted  imposition  of  superiority.  .■Kr- 
naud  went  on: 

“Actually  they  had  this  kissing  contest, 
it  was  at  Chestnut  Hill,  with  a  watch  held; 
and  Vigne,  or  so  Lowrie  insisted,  won  the 
prize  for  length  of  time — 
something  like  a  minute. 

Now,  when  I  was  young - ” 

Submerged  in  apprehen¬ 
sive  memory  Linda  lost  most 
of  his  account  of  the  Eden- 
like  youth  of  his  earlier  day. 
When,  at  last,  his  assertions 
pierced  her  abstraction,  it 
was  only  to  bring  her  to  the 
realization  of  how  pathetic¬ 
ally  little  he  knew  of  either 
Vigne  or  her.  She  weighed 
the  question  of  utter  frank¬ 
ness  here — the  quality  en¬ 
hanced  by  universal  obscur¬ 
ity — but  she  was  obliged  to 
check  her  desire  for  perfect 
understanding.  A  purely 
feminine  need  to  hide,  even 
from  .Amaud,  any  detracting 
facts  about  women  shut  her 
into  a  diplomatic  silence. 
In  addition  he  could  offer 
them  no  help;  their  prob¬ 
lems — in  a  world  created 
more  oiyectively  by  the  hand 
of  mtn  than  God — were 
singular  to  themselves. 
Women  were  quite  like 
favored  captives  to  foreign 
princes,  masking,  in  their 
apparent  complacency,  a 
necessarily  secret  but  insid¬ 
iously  tyrannical  control.  It 
wouldn’t  do,  in  view  of  this, 
to  expose  so  much. 

The  following  morning  it 
was  .Amaud,  rather  than  her¬ 
self,  who  had  a  letter  from 
63 
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Pleydon.  “He  wants  us  to  come  over  to 
New  York  and  his  studio,”  the  former  ex¬ 
plained.  “He  has  some  commission  or 
other  from  a  city  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
a  study  to  show  us.  I’d  like  it  very  much; 
we  haven’t  seen  this  place,  and  Plcydon’s 
surroundings  are  not  to  be  overlooked.” 

The  rooms  were  directly  off  Central  Park 
West,  in  an  apartment  -  house  obviously 
designed  for  prosperous  creative  arts,  with 
a  halt  fresco^  in  the  tones  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  and  an  elevator  cage  beauti¬ 
fully  patterned  in  iron  grilling.  Dodge 
Pleydon  met  them  in  his  narrow  entry 
and  conducted  them  into  a  pleasant  recep¬ 
tion-room.  “It’s  a  duplex,”  he  explained 
of  his  quarters;  “the  chning-room  you  see 
and  the  kitchen’s  beyond,  while  the  baths 
and  all  that  are  over  our  heads;  the  studio 
fiUs  the  two  floors.” 

There  were  low  bookcases  with  their 
continuous  top  used  as  a  shelf  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  varied  objects,  deep  long  chairs  of 
caressing  ease  and  chairs  of  coffee-colored 
wicker  with  amazingly  hijh  backs  woven 
nith  designs  of  polished  shells  into  the 
semblance  of  spread  peacocks’  tails.  The 
yellow  silk  curtains  at  the  windows,  the 
rug  with  the  intricate  coloring  of  a  cash- 
mere  shawl,  the  Russian  tea  service,  were 
in  a  perfection  of  order;  and  Linda  al¬ 
most  resentfully  acknowledged  the  skilful 
efficiency  of  his  maid.  It  was  surprising 
that  without  a  wife  a  man  could  manage 
such  a  degree  of  comfort! 

Over  tea  far  better  than  hers,  in  china 
of  an  infinitely  finer  fragility,  she  studied 
Pleydon  thoughtfully.  He  looked,  still 
again,  perceptibly  older,  his  face  contin¬ 
ued  to  grow  sparer  of  flesh.  It  emphasized 
the  aggressive  bony  structure  of  his  head. 
When  he  shut  his  mouth  after  a  decided 
statement  she  could  see  the  projection  of 
the  jaw  and  the  knotted  sinews  at  the  base 
of  his  cheeks.  No,  Dodge  didn’t  seem  well. 
She  asked  if  there  had  been  any  return  of 
the  fever,  and  he  nodded  in  an  impatient 
affirmative;  returning  at  once  to  the  tem¬ 
porarily  suspended  conversation  with  .\r- 
naud.  There  was  a  vast  difference,  too, 
in  the  way  in  which  he  talked. 

His  attitude  was  as  assertive  as  ever  but 
it  had  less  expression  in  words;  unaccount¬ 
able  periods  of  silence,  almost  ill-natured, 
overtook  him,  spaces  of  abstraction  when 
it  was  plain  tlut  he  had  forgotten  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  whomever  might  be  by.  Even  di¬ 
rect  questions  sometimes  failed  to  immedi¬ 
ately  pierce  to  his  consciousness.  Dodge, 
Linda  told  herself,  lived  entirely  too  much 
alone.  Then  she  said  this  aloud,  thought¬ 
lessly,  and  she  was  startled  by  the  sudden 
intolerable  flash  of  his  gaze.  An  awkward 
pause  followed,  broken  by  the  uprearing  of 
Pleydon’s  considerable  length. 

“I  must  take  you  into  the  studio  before  it 
is  too  dark,”  he  proceeded.  “Every  creative 
spirit  knows  when  its  great  moment  has 
come.  Well,  mine  is  here.”  The  men 
stood  aside  as  Linda,  her  head  positively 
ringing  with  the  thrill  that  was  like  a  strain 
of  Gluck,  the  happy  sadness,  entered  the 
bare  high  spaciousness  of  Dodge  Pleydbn’s 
workroom. 

XXXIII* 

YERYTHING  she  saw,  the  stripped 
floor,  the  white  walls  bare  but  for 
some  casts  like  the  dismembered  fragments 
of  flawless  blanched  bodies,  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  wide  skylight,  bore  an  im¬ 


palpable  white  dust  of  dried  clay.  In  a 
comer,  enclosed  in  low  boards,  a  stooped  in¬ 
dividual  with  wood-soled  shoes  and  a  shovel 
was  working  a  mass  of  clay  over  which  he 
sprinkled  water  at  intervals,  and  at  inter¬ 
vals  halted  to  make  pliable  lumps  of  a  uni¬ 
form  size  which  he  added  to  a  pile  wrapped 
in  damp  cloths.  There  were  a  number  of 
modeling  stands  with  twisted  wires  gro¬ 
tesquely  resembling  a  child’s  line  dra  .  ing 
of  a  human  being;  while  a  stand  with  some 
modeling  tools  on  its  edge  bore  an  upright 
figure  shapeless  in  its  swathing  of  damp¬ 
ened  cloths. 

“The  great  moment,”  Pleydon  said 
again,  in  a  vibrant  tone.  “But  you  know 
nothing  of  all  this,”  he  directly  addressed 
Linda.  “Neither,  probably,  wUl  you  have 
heard  of  Simon  Downige.  He  was  bom 
at  Cottarsport,  in  Massachusetts,  about 
eighteen-forty;  and,  after — in  the  support 
of  his  hatred  of  any  slavery — he  fought 
through  the  Civil  War,  he  came  home  and 
foimd  that  his  town  stifled  him.  He  didn’t 
marry  at  once,  as  so  many  returning  soldiers 
did;  instead  he  was  wedded  to  a  vision  of 
fre^om;  freedom  of  opinion,  of  spirit, 
worship — any  kind  of  space  whatever. 
.And,  in  the  pursuit  of  this,  he  went  West. 

“He  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  find — 
but  found  was  the  word — a  place  where 
men  could  live  together  in  a  purity  of  mo¬ 
tives  and  air.  No  more,  you  understand; 
he  hadn’t  a  personal  fanatical  belief  to 
exploit  and  attract  the  hysteria  of  women 
and  insufficient  men.  He  was  not  a  patho¬ 
logical  messiah;  but  only  Simon  Downige, 
an  individual  who  coiddn’t  comfortably 
breathe  the  lies  and  injustice  and  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  the  ordinary  community.  No 
doubt  he  was  unbalanced — his  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  a  universal  condition  would  prove 
that.  Normally,  people  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  by  such  trivialities.  If  they  didn’t, 
an  end  would  come  to  one  or  the  other,  the 
lies  or  the  world. 

“He  traveled  part  way  in  a  Canestoga 
wagon — a  flight  out  of  Egypt;  they  were 
common  then,  slow  canvas-covered  proces¬ 
sions  with  entire  families  drawn  by  the 
mysterious  magnetism  of  the  West.  Then, 
lea\dng  even  such  wayfarers,  he  walked, 
alone,  until  he  came  on  a  meadow  by  a  lit¬ 
tle  river,  with  a  grove  of  trees,  probably 
cottonwoods.  .  .  .  That  was  Simon  Dow¬ 
nige,  and  that,  too,  was  Hesperia.  Yes,  he 
was  unbalanced — the  old  Greek  name  for 
beautiful  lands.  It  is  a  city  now,  success¬ 
ful  and  corruptly  administered — jxist  that 
happens  to  such  visions. 

“it  is  necessary,  Linda,  as  I’ve  always 
told  you,  to  understand  the  whole  motive 
behind  a  creation  in  permanent  form.  A 
grandson  of  Simon’s — yes,  he  finally  mar¬ 
ried — a  unique  and  very  rich  character, 
wife  dead  and  no  children,  commissioned 
a  monument  to  the  founder  of  Hesperia, 
in  Ohio,  and  of  his  fortune. 

“They  have  even  a  civic  body  for  the 
control  of  public  building;  and  they  came 
East  to  approve  my  statue,  or  rather  the 
clay  sketch  for  it.  They  were  very  solemn, 
and  one,  himself  a  sculptor,  a  graduate  of 
the  Beaux  Arts,  ran  a  suggestive  thumb 
over  Simon  and  did  incredible  damage. 
But,  after  a  great  deal  of  hesitation,  and 
a  description  from  the  sculptor  of  what  he 
thought  excellently  appropriate  for  such 
magnificence,  they  accepted  my  study. 
The  present  Downige,  really — though  I 
understand  there  is  another  pretentious 
branch  in  Hesperia — bullied  them  into  it. 


He  cursed  the  Beaux-Arts  graduate  with 
the  most  brutal  and  satbfactory  freedom— 
the  tyranny  of  his  money — the  crown 
you  see,  of  Simon’s  hope.”  ’ 

He  unwrapped  one  by  one  the  wet 
cloths;  and  Linda,  in  an  eagerness  sharp 
like  anxiety,  finally  saw  the  statue,  under 
life-size,  of  a  seated  man  with  a  rough 
stick  and  bundle  at  his  feet.  A  limp  hat 
was  in  his  hand,  and  under  a  brow  to 
which  the  hair  was  plastered  by  sweat,  his 
eyes  gazed  fixed  and  aspiring  into  a  hidden 
dream  perfectly  created  by  his  desire. 
Here,  she  realized,  at  last,  she  had  a  glim¬ 
mer  of  the  beauty,  the  creative  force,  that 
animated  Dodge  Pleydon.  Simon  Dow- 
nige’s  shoes  were  clogged  with  mud,  his  en¬ 
tire  body,  she  felt,  ached  with  wearmess; 
but  his  gaze — nothing  Linda  discovered 
but  shadows  over  two  depressions — was 
far  away  in  the  attainment  of  his  place  of 
justice  and  truth. 

She  found  a  stool  and,  careless  of  the 
film  of  dust,  sat  absorbed  in  the  figure. 
Pleydon,  again,  had  lost  all  consciousness 
of  their  presence;  he  stood,  hands  in  pock¬ 
ets,  his  left  foot  slightly  advanced,  looking 
at  his  work  from  under  drawn  brows. 
Amaud  spoke  first: 

“It’s  impertinent  to  congratulate  you, 
Pleydon.  You  know  what  you’ve  i)ne 
better  than  any  one  else  could.  You  have 
all  our  admiration.”  Linda  watched  the 
tenderness  with  which  he  covered  Simon 
Downige’s  vision  in  clay.  Later,  return¬ 
ing  after  dinner  to  home,  Amaud  specu¬ 
lated  about  Pleydon’s  remarkable  increase 
in  power.  “I  had  given  him  up,”  he  went 
on;  “1  thought  he  was  lost  in  those  no¬ 
torious  debauches  of  esthetic  emotions. 
Does  he  still  speak  of  loving  you?” 

“Yes,”  Linda  replied.  “Are  you  an¬ 
noyed  by  it?”  He  answered,  “What  good 
if  I  were?”  She  considered  him,  tum^  in 
his  chair  to  face  her,  thoughtfully.  “I 
haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  quality, 
however — all  in  that  Hesperia  of  old 
Downige’s.  To  love  you,  my  dear  Linda, 
has  certain  well-defined  resemblances  to  a 
calamity.  If  you’d  ask  me  if  I  object  to 
what  you  do  give  him,  my  answer  must 
shock  the  gods  of  art.  I  would  rather  you 
didn’t.  What  good  if  I  do?” 

“What  is  it,  Amaud?”  she  demanded. 
“I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea.  I  wish  I  had.” 

“Platonic,”  he  told  her  shortly.  “The 
term  has  been  hopelessly  ruined,  but  the 
sense,  the  truth,  I  am  forced  to  believe, 
remains.” 

“But  you  know  how  stupid  I  am  and 
that  I  can’t  understand  you.” 

“The  woman  in  whom  a  man  sees  God, 
he  proceeded  irritably;  “and, 

“  'La  figlia  della  sua  mente,  I’anwrosa 
idea.'  ” 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  wnmg  with  a  shaip 
obscure  hurt,  “I  knew  that.  I’ve  heard  it 
before — ”  Her  excitement  faded  at  her 
absolute  inability  to  place  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  memory.  The  sound  of  the 
words  vanished,  leaving  no  more  thM  ^ 
familiar  deep  trouble;  the  disappointing 
sensation  of  almost  grasping — Linda  was 
unable  to  think  what. 

“After  all,”  he  had  recovered  his  normal 
shy  hiunor,  “you  are  my  wife.  I  can  prove 
it.  You  are  the  irreproachable  mother  m 
our  unsurpassed  children.  You  have  the 
hopeless  vision — like  this  Simon’s— of 
ing  me  polished  and  decently  pressw- 
And  I  insist  on  your  continuing  with  the 
whole  show.” 
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Her  mind  arbitrarily  changed  to  the 
(liought  of  her  father,  who  had  walked  out 
of  his  house,  left — yes — his  family,  with- 
oai  an  intimation.  Then,  erratically,  it 
turned  to  \  igne,  to  Vigne  and  young 
Sandby  with  his  fresh  cheeks  and  impend¬ 
ing  penniless  years  acquiring  a  compre- 
jitnsiOT  of  the  bond  market.  She  said.  “I 
TOoder  if  she  really 
Hies  Bailey?”  Ar- 
naud’s  energy  of 
Hkmay  was  laugh¬ 
able,  “What  crim¬ 
inal  folly!  They 
haven’t  read 
through  Mother 
Goose  yet." 
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11XD.\,  who  ex- 
0  pectcd  to  see 
Pleydon’s  statue  of 
Simon  Downigc 
finished  immedi¬ 
ately  in  a  national 
recognition  of  its 
splendor,  «jas  dis¬ 
appointed  by  his 
eiplanation  that, 
pebbly,  it  would 
not  be  ready  for 
casting  within  two 
years.  He  intended 
to  model  it  again, 

Ke-^.  before  he 
was  ready  for  the 
beioic.  April,  the 
mifying,  had  re- 
turoM;  and,  as 
always  in  the 
spring,  Linda  was 
mainly  conscious  of 
the  mingled  assuag¬ 
ing  sounds  of  life 
newly  admitted 
through  open  win¬ 
dows.  A’  single 
shaded  lamp  was 
lighted  by  a  far 
table,  where  Ar- 
naud  sat  cutting 
tlK  pages  of  The 
Ijting  Age  with  an 
nury  blade;  Pley- 
doo  was  blurred  in 
the  lenii-obscurity’. 

He  came  over  to 
see  them  more  fre- 
quen 1 1  y  now, 
through  what  he 
tidied  the  great 
tnoment — so  tiresomely  extended — of  his 
life.  Pleydon  came  oftener,  but  he  said 
ttthiutely  less.  It  was  his  custom  to 
wive  for  dinner  and  suddenly  depart 
e>rly  or  late  in  the  evening.  At  times  she 
up  to  her  room  and  left  the  two  al- 
morosely  silent  men  to  their  own 
•wights  or  pages;  at  others  she  com- 
no  other  woman  alive  would  stay 
^  such  uninteresting  and  thoroughly 
=<®sh  creatures.  They  never  made  the 
Wense  of  an  effort  to  consider  or  amuse 
^  At  this  .Amaud  would  put  aside  his 
and  begin  an  absurd"  social  conversa- 
hwjn  the  manner  of  Vigne’s  associates. 

however,  wouldn’t  sp?ak;  noth- 
®l^ke  the  sombemess  of  his  passionate 
***ption  in  invisible  tyrannies.  She 
^  'iP;  finally,  a  persistent  effort  to 
■IWen  his  moods.  Annoyed,  she  told  him 


Her  appearance,  overnight,  it  seemed,  had 
improved;  her  color  was  deeper,  a  delicate 
flush  burned  at  any  surprise  in  her  cheeks, 
and  the  miracle  of  her  body  was  perfected. 

It  wasn’t,  Linda  continued  silently,  that 
Vigne  could  ever  follow  the  example  of 
Stella  Condon  through  the  hotels  and  lives 
of  men  partly  bald,  prodigal,  and  with  dis- 
tant  families.' 
Whatever  hap¬ 
pened  to  her  would 
be  in  excellent  sur- 
roundings  and 
taste;  but  the 
result — the  sordid 
havoc,  inside  and 
out;  the  satiety 
alternating  with 
the  points  of  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  finally, 
inexorably,  sweep¬ 
ing  over  them  in  a 
leaden  tide — would 
fje  identical.  She 
w’ondered  a  little 
at  the  strength  of 
her  detestation  for 
such  living.  It 
wasn’t  moral  in 
any  sense  with 
which  she  was 
familiar;  in  fact  it 
appeared  to  have  a 
vague  connection 
with  her  own  re¬ 
volt  from  the  de¬ 
struction  of  death. 
She  wanted  Vigne 
as  well  to  escape 
that  catastrophe, 
to  hold  inviolate 
the  beauty  of  her 
youth,  her  fineness 
and  courage. 

She  was  con¬ 
vinced,  too,  that  if 
she  loved  Bailey, 
and  was  disap¬ 
pointed,  some  of 
the  harm  would  be 
done  immediately; 
Linda  saw,  in  im¬ 
agination,  the  pure 
flame  of  Vigne’s 
life  fanned  and 
then  arbitrarily  ex¬ 
tinguished.  She 
saw  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  dead 
woman,  all  those 
other  painted 
shades,  made 
stronger.  .\  sentence  formed  so  vividly  in 
her  mind  that  she  looked  up  apprehensively, 
certain  that  she  had  spoken  it  aloud: 

If  Vigne  does  come  to  care  for  him  they 
must  marry! 

Her  thoughts  left  the  girl  for  .Amaud — 
he  would  ateolutcly  oppose  her  there,  and 
she  speculated  about  the  probable  length 
his  opposition  would  reach.  What  would 
he  say  to  her?  It  couldn’t  be  helped,  in 
particular  it  couldn’t  be  explained,  neither 
to  him  nor  to  the  friendly  correctness  of 
Bailey  Sandby’s  mother.  She,  alone,  must 
accept  any  responsibility,  all  blame.  This 
situation  developed  more  quickly  than  she 
anticipated;  she  met  Bailey,  obviously  dis¬ 
turbed,  in  the  portico,  leaving  their  house. 
His  manner,  mechanically,  was  good;  and 
then,  with  an  irrepressible  boyish  rush  of 
feeling,  he  stopped  her: 


that  if  he  did  not  change  he’d  be  sick — 
and  then  where  would  everything  be? 

.All  at  once,  through  the  open  window, 
she  heard  Stella,  her  mother,  laughing;  the 
carelessly  gay  sound  overwhelmed  her  with 
an  instinctive  unreasoning  dread.  Linda 
rose  with  a  half  gasp — but  of  course  it  was 
Vigne — in  the  garden  with  Bailey  Sandby. 


She  found  a  stool,  end,  careless  of  the  film  of  dust,  sat  aisoried  in  the  figure. 

She  sank  back  angry  because  she  had 
been  startled;  but  her  irritation  died  into 
disturbing  tlwught.  It  wasn’t,  she  told 
herself,  Vigne’s  actions  that  made  her  fear 
the  future  so  much  as  her,  Linda’s,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  possibilities  of  the  past.  Her 
undying  hatred  of  that  existence  choked 
in  her  throat;  the  chance  of  its  least  breath 
touching  Vigne,  Amaud’s  daughter,  roused 
her  to  any  embittered  hazard. 

The  girl,  she  was  certain,  returned  a 
part  at  least  of  Bailey’s  feeling.  Linda 
expected  no  confidences — what  had  she 
done  to  have  them? — and  .Amaud  was 
right,  affairs  cf  the  heart  were  never  re¬ 
vved  until  consummated;  her  conclusion 
had  been  reached  by  indirect  quiet  deduc¬ 
tions.  Vigne,  lately,  was  different;  her 
attitude  toward  her  mother  had  changed 
to  the  subtle  reserve  of  feminine  maturity. 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


“Vigne  and  I  love  each  other  and  Mr. 
Hallet  won’t  hear  of  it.  He  insulted  us 
with  a  verse  about  the  old  woman  who 
went  to  the  cupboard  to  get  a  bone,  and 
if  he  hadn’t  been  her  father — ”  he  breathed 
a  portentous  and  difficult  self-repression. 
“Then  he  took  a  cowardly  advantage  of 
my  having  no  money,  just  now;  and  right 
after  I  explained  how  I  was  going  to  make 
wads — with  Vigne.” 

.\n  indefinite  excitement  possessed 
Linda,  and  with  it  a  sudden  acute  fear  of 
what  .\maud  might  say.  She  wanted 
more  than  anything  el^  in  life  to  go 
quickly,  inattentively,  past  Bailey  Sandby 
and  up  to  her  room.  Nothing  could  be 
easier,  more  obvious,  than  her  disapproval 
of  a  moneyless  boy.  She  made  a  step  for¬ 
ward,  with  an  assumed  resolute  ignoring  of 
his  disturbed  presence.  It  was  xiseless.  A 
dread  greater  than  her  fright  at  Amaud 
held  her  in  the  portico,  her  hand  lifted  to 
the  polished  knob  of  the  inner  door.  Linda 
turned  slowly,  cold  and  white,  “Wait,” 
she  said  to  his  shoulder  in  its  admirable 
coat;  then  she  gazed  steadily  into  his  frank, 
pained  eyes. 

“How  do  you  know  that  you  love 
Vigne?”  she  demanded.  “You  are  so 
young  to  be  certain  it  will  last  always. 
And  Vigne - ” 

“How  does  any  one  know?”  he  replied. 
“How  did  you?  Married  people  always 
forget  their  own  experiences,  the  happy 
way  things  went  with  them.  From  all  I  see 
money  h^n’t  much  to  do  with  loving  each 
other.  But,  of  course,  I’m  not  going  to  be 
poor — ^not  with  Vigne.  Nob^y  could. 
She’d  inspire  them.  Mr.  Hallet  knows  all 
about  me,  too;  and  he’s  the  oldest  kind  of 
friend  of  the  family.  1  suppose  when  he 
sees  father  at  the  Rittenhouse  Club  they’ll 
have  a  laugh — a  laugh  at  Vigne  and  me.” 
His  hand,  holding  the  brim  of  a  soft  brown 
hat,  clenched  tensely. 

“No,”  Linda  told  him,  “they  will  never 
do  that.”  Her  obscure  excitement  was 
communicated  to  him.  “Why  not?”  he 
demanded. 

“Because,”  she  paused  to  steady  her 
voice,  “because  I  am  going  to  take  a  very 
great  responsibility.  If  it  fails,  if  you  let  it 
fail,  you’ll  ruin  ever  so  much.  Yes,  Mr. 
Hallet,  I  am  sure,  will  consent  to  your 
marrying  V’igne.”  She  escaped  at  the  first 
opening  from  his  incoherent  gratitude. 
Amaud  was  in  the  library,  and  she  stopped 
in  the  hall,  busy  with  the  loosening  of  her 
veil.  Perhaps  it  wo^ild  be  better  to  speak 
to  him  after  dinner,  she  ought  to  question 
Vigne  first;  but,  as  she  stood  debating,  her 
daughter  passed  her  tempestuously, 
blurred  with  crying,  and  Amaud  angrily 
demanded  her  presence. 
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were  quite  right,”  he  cried;  “this 

*  young  idiot,  Sandby,  has  been  tell¬ 
ing  Vigne  that  he  loves  her;  and  now  Vigne 
assures  me,  with  tears,  that  she  likes  it! 
They  want  to  get  married — next  week;  to¬ 
morrow;  this  evening.”  Linda  stood  by  the 
window;  soon  the  magnolia  tree  would  be 
again  laden  with  flowers.  She  gathered  her 
ourage  into  a  determined  composme  of 
tone.  “I  saw  Bailey  outside,”  she  admitted. 
“He  told  me.  It  seems  excellent-  to  me.” 

.\maud  Hallet  challenged  her  incred¬ 
ulously.  “What  do  you  mean — that  you 
gave  him  a  trace  of  encouargement!” 
Linda  replied: 


“I  said  that  I  was  certain  they’d  get 
your  consent.”  She  halted  his  exasper¬ 
ated  gesture.  “You  think  Vigne  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  child,  and  yet  she  is  as  old  as  I 
was  at  our  wedding.  My  mother  was  no 
older  when  Bartram  Lowrie  married  her. 

I  think  X’igne  is  very  fortunate.  Bailey  is 
as  nice  as  possible;  and,  as  he  said,  it  isn’t 
as  if  you  knew  nothing  of  the  Sandbys; 
they  are  as  dignified  as  ihe  Lowries.” 

expression  she  had  never  before  seen 
hardened  hi  i  countenance  into  a  sarcasm 
that  travestied  his  oistomary  humor. 
“You  realize,  of  course,  that  except  for 
what  his  father  gives  him  young  Sandby  is 
dog-poor.  He’s  nice  enough,  but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  it?  And,  in  particxilar, 
how  does  it  touch  you,  Linda  Condon? 
Do  you  suppose  I’d  ever  forget  your  an¬ 
swer  that  time  I  first  asked  you  to  marry 
me?  You  wouldn’t  consider  a  poor  man; 
you  were  worth,  really,  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  a  year;  but,  if  nothing  better  came 
along,  you  would  sacrifice  yourself  for 
fif  y!” 

“I  remember  very  well,”  she  answered; 
“and,  curiously  enough,  I  am  not  ashamed. 
I  was  very  sensible  then,  in  a  horrible  posi¬ 
tion  with  extravagant  habits.  They  were 
me.  I  couldn’t  change  myself.  Without 
money  I  shoxild  have  made  you,  any  man, 
entirely  miserable,  .\maud,  I  ha^’t — I 
haven’t  now — the  ability  to  see  every¬ 
thing  important  th  ough  the  affections,  like 
so  many,  many  women.  You  often  told 
me  that;  who  hasn’t?  I  have  always  ad¬ 
mitted  it  wasn’t  pleasant  nor  praiseworthy. 
But  how,  to  use  your  own  words,  does  all 
that  affect  Vigne?  She  isn’t  cold,  but  very 
warm-hearted;  and  instead  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  she  has  her  own  so  much  better  feel¬ 
ing.” 

“I  absolutely  refuse  to  allow  anything 
of  the  sort,”  he  declared  sha  ply.  “I 
won’t  even  discuss  it — for  three  years. 
Tell  this  Sandby  infant,  if  you  like,  to 
come  back  then.” 

“In  three  years,  or  in  one  year,  Vigne 
may  be  quite  different,  yes — less  lovable. 
Happiness,  too,  is  queer,  Amaud;  there 
i  n’t  a  great  deal  of  it.  Not  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  amount.  If  it  appears  for  an  instant  it 
must  be  held  as  tightly  as  possible.  It 
doesn’t  come  back,  you  know.  Don’t  turn 
to  your  book  yet — you  can’t  get  rid  of  us, 
of  V’igne  and  me,  like  that;  and  then  it’s 
rude;  the  first  time,  I  believe,  you  have 
ever  been  impolite  to  me.” 

“Forgive  me,”  he  spoke  formally.  “You 
seem  to  think  that  I  am  as  indifferent  as 
yourself.  You  might  be  asking  the  day  of 
the  week  to  judge  from  your  calm  apt- 
pearance.  The  emotion  of  a  father,  even 
of  a  mother,  perhaps,  you  have  never  ex¬ 
plored.  On  the  whole  you  are  fortunate. 
But  you  are  always  protected  by  your 
celebrated  honesty.”  She  said: 

“I  promised  Bailey  your  con-ent.” 

“Why  bother  about  that?  It  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary  for  your  new  romantic  mood.  An 
elopement  would  be  more  appropriate, 
with  you  to  steady  the  ladder.”  She  re¬ 
peated  the  fact  of  her  engagement.  Her 
dread  for  him  had  vanished,  its  place  now 
taken  by  a  distrust  of  what,  in  her  merged 
detachment  and  suffering,  she  might 
blunderin^y  do.  At  the  back  of  this  she 
realized  that  his  case,  his  position,  was 
hopeless.  Without  warning,  keen  and  un¬ 
dimmed,  hb  love  for  her  flashed  through 
hb  resentful  misery.  There  was  no 
spoken  acknowledgment  of  surrender;  he 


sank  into  hb  chair  dejected  and  pitbbk 
infinitely  gray.  Hb  shoes,  on  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  hooked  rug,  were  dingy,  his 
coat  drawn  and  wrinkled.  ’ 

Linda  saw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
him,  before  hb  patience  and  generosity 
sobbing  her  contrition  into  his  forgiiing 
hands.  She  longed ‘with  every  nerw— as 
she  had  so  often  before — to  lose  herself  in 
passional:  emotion.  She  had  never  been 
more  erect  or  withdrawn,  she  recognized- 
never  essentially  less  touched,  .\fter  a 
little,  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  she  saw 
that  he,  too,  had  retreated  into  the  pro¬ 
found  depths  of  hb  own  hopes  and  de¬ 
spairs. 
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For  a  su^rbing  while — even  in  the 
face  of  Vign6’s  radiance — .Amaud  was 
as  still  and  shadowed  as  the  inert  sur¬ 
face  of  a  dammed  stream.  Then  slowly, 
the  slenderest  trickle  at  first,  hb  wit  re^ 
vived  hb  spirit ;  and  he  opened  an  unend¬ 
ing  mock-solemn  attack  on  Bailey  Sand- 
by’s  eminently  serious  acceptance  of  the 
responsibilities  of  his  allowed  love. 

The  boy  had  left  the  university,  and  his 
father — a  striking  replica  of  .Amaud’s 
prejudices,  impatience  and  fundamental 
kindness — exchanged  with  Vigne’s  male 
parent  the  most  dbmal  prophecies  to¬ 
gether  with  concrete  plans  for  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  future  security.  Thb,  inevitably, 
resulted  in  Vigne’s  marriage;  a  ceremony 
unattended  by  Pleydon  except  by  the 
presence  of  a  very  liberal  check. 

The  life-size  version  of  hb  Simon  Dow- 
nige  was  again  under  way — it  had  been 
tom  down,  Linda  knew,  more  than  once- 
and  he  was  in  a  fever  of  composition.  Xor 
was  thb,  she  decided  with  .Amaud,  hb 
only  oppression:  the  .Asiatic  fever  clung 
to  Wm  with  disquieting  persistence.  Ple>- 
don  had,  he  adinitted,  a  degree  or  two  m 
the  evening. 

Linda  was  standing  in  his  studio  near 
Central  Park  West,  perhaps  a  year  bter, 
and  she  observed  aloud  that  so  much  wet 
clay  around  was  bad  for  him.  He  laughed; 
nothing  now  could  happen  to  him,  he  was 
forever  beyond  accident,  sickness,  death-^ 
hb  statue  for  the  monument  in  Hespena 
was  finbhed.  It  stood  revealed  before 
them,  practically  as  Linda  had  first  s«n 
it,  but  enlarged,  towering,  as  if  the  ^ion 
it  portrayed  had  grown,  would  continue  to 
grow  eternally,  b^use  of  the  dignity  of 
its  hope,  the  necessity  of  its  realization. 

“Now,”  she  said,  “it  will  go  to  the  foun¬ 
dry  and  be  cast.”  He  corrected  her.  “Aon 
will  go  to  the  foundry  and  be  cast— in 
bronze.”  A  dbtinct  graceful  happiness 
possessed  her  at  the  knowledge  that  his 
love  for  her  was  as  constant  as  though  it, 
too,  were  metal.  Not  flesh,  but  bronze- 
spirit,  he  said. 

The  multiplying  years  made  that  i» 
more  comprehensible  than  when,  a  child, 
she  had  thrilled  in  a  waking  dream.  Love, 
spirit,  death.  Three  my^-teries.  But  only 
one,  she  thought,  was  inevitably  hers;  w 
last.  To  be  loved  was  not  love  itself,  but 
only  the  edge  of  its  cloak;  response  was  an 
indivbible  part  of  realization.  No, 
was  the  measure — of  its  absence.  .And  she 
was,  Linda  felt,  in  spite  of  Vigne  and  Low¬ 
rie,  the  latter  a  specially  vigorous  contra¬ 
diction,  the  most  stei^e  woman  alive. 
There  were  always  Dodge’s  assuranceSi 
but  clay,  stone,  metal,  were  cold  fw  • 
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belief  to  embrace.  And  she  was,  she  knew,  had  always  been  easily  measured  on  the  which  others  declared  so  refreshing.  Linda 
lovdier  now  than  she  had  ever  bwn  before,  surface;  she  had  had  a  very  complete  grasp  pressed  her  hands  more  sharply  on  the 
than  she  would  ever  be  again.  of  its  iqaterial  aspects  almost  at  once,  ac-  keys  and  the  answering  discord  had  the 

complishing  exactly  what  she  had  planned,  effect  of  waking  her  to  reality. 

XXXVII  Perhaps  this  was  all ;  and  her  trouble  an  evi-  PleydoA  remained  until  the  following 

dence  of  weakness — the  indecision,  she  sa#  afternoon,  and  then  was  lost — in  the  foun- 

THE  faint  ringing  of  the  bell  from  out-  with  contempt,  that  kept  so  many  people  dry  casting  his  statue — for  six  months. 

side  that  pr^wbly  annoimced  Amaud  in  a  constant  agitation  of  disappointment.  .Amaud  went  over  to  view  the  completion 
sounded  unreal,  futile,  to  Linda.  He  came  Perhaps  this  were  enough;  more  than  of  the  bronze  and  returned  filled  with  en- 
into  the  studio,  and  at  once  thusiasm.  “Its  simplicity  is 

t  discussion  b^an  between  the  surprising  part,”  he  told 

the  two  men  of  the  differ-  '  /  ^  >'|VI  if.  statement 

ence  in  the  surfaces  of  clay  ;  4  t  '  &'  'iLi' '  Mun'i  Hi  lli!  ,1  k’f  ,  possible.  But  Pleydon  him- 

tnd  bronze.  The  talk  then  i  '  i  I  '  lilllij  «  11  is  in  a  disturbing  con- 

shifted  to  the  pictorial  i'ifj  ■]  |1'  ji  1|  dition;  I  can’t  decide  if  it  is 

sources  of  the  heroic  Simon  |l  '  i  i'l  .  T  iffl  I  |  ^  mental  or  physical.  The 

Bownige  before  them,  and  1  |  \  H  I  of, course;  yet  that 

Linda  declared,  “Dodge,  you  j  11*1  doesn’t  account  for  his  dis¬ 
have  never  made  a  bead  of  J  riii  Jfci;!  ']  I  tance  from  ordinary  living, 

me.  How  very  unfiatter-  '  ,1  1  >l\iV|]  K  The  truth  is,  I  suppose,  that 

ing!”  i  .  1  i  1 1  weren’t  designed  for 

“You’re  an  affair  for  a  I  great  arts;  and  nature,  like 

painter,”  he  replied;  “Goya  I  y  //  W  jealous  God  of  th# 

or  Alfred  Stevens.  No  one  ,  r,i:;.  |||w  T  \  r  i  r  WWnk.  Hebrews,  retaliates.  It  is 

but  Goya  could  have  found  ;  \  '  L  / absurd, but  Pleydon  reminds 

i  white  for  you,  with  the  xs.  1  M?i.inl>..  I  *  J  Hb  you’re  totally 

quality  of  flower  petals;  and  >  i' |||«'f|  f,  ijlu  different.  I  suppose  it’s  be- 

Stevens  would  have  fixed.  1  b.ll'iSl^' A  l^l'  1  t  cause  of  the  detachment  you 

you  in  an  immortality  of  hI'IvS^'  have  in  copamon.”  He 

delicate  color,  standing  in  veered  to  a  detail  of  Lowrie’s 

jfour  Philadelphia  garden.”  >»  first  year  at  a  university, 

He  stood  quite  close  to  her,  and  exhibited,  against  a  de- 

with  his  jacket  dragged  for-  -  endeavor  to  the  con- 

ward  by  ^nds  thrust  into  its  — - Wit  traty,  his  boundless  pride  in 

pockets;  and  he  added  at  the  „  ^  /  ^  their  son. 

end  of  a  somber  interroga-  i,  mlmHaJ 

tioD,  “But  if  you  would  really  knowledge,  more  than  com- 

Hketo  know  why - ”  /L  m  monly  dependable  and  abje. 

In  a  moment  more,  she  I  ll%i  He  was  heavy,  like  his  father, 

iconized,  Dodge  would  ex-  ,  fJli  ■!  /i  and  so  difl&dent  that  he 

plain  hb  feeling  for  her — to  il'j  almost  stuttered;  but  his 

Amaud,  to  any  one  who  mI  ll  1  mental  processes  flashed  in 

might  be  present.  The  gleam  rj!|  «  yi  ill  '  quick  intuitive  perceptions, 

m  hb  eyes,  hb  remoteness  l||ynHi  ^  'lUn  \ir\3|H|f  U*  yj  Lowrie  was  an  easy  and  bril- 

from  earthly  concern,  def-  ''A  1  i « ‘  I  wjhJb  ‘li  '  *  student;  and,  perhaps 

initely  were  not  normal.  Hi  -7^  iill  vaTT  \  I)ecause  of  this,  of  his  mental 

Pleydon,  hb  love,  terrified  \  '  certainty,  he  was  not  inti- 

her.  “No,”  she  said  with  mate  with  her  as  Amaud  had 

an  assumed  hurried  light-  hoped  and  predicted.  It 

Bess,  “don’t  try  to  expkin.  lyij  seemed  to  Linda  that  he  in- 

I  must  manage  to  survive  ^ ^ i  stinctively  penetrated  her  in- 

the  injury  to  my  vanity.”  J  doubt  and  regarded  it 

They  left  New  York  ‘  /ff/.''  without  sympathy.  In  this 

Bhnost  immediately,  Pleydon  ,  h'  ^  he  was  her  son.  Lowrie  was 

suddenly  determining  to  go  ,  ,  a  confident  and  unsympa- 

with  them;  and  later  were  **'  satisfaction  of  her  mirror’s  faukhss  rtfkction.  thetic  critic  of  humanity, 

scattered  through  the  Hallet  Even  now,  so  soon,  there 

household.  Vigne  and  her  was  no  question  of  his 

husband  were  temporarily  living  there;  with  the  majority  accomplbhed  or  had.  She  success  in  the  law  his  fitness  had  elec- 
their  heads  close  together  they  were  mak-  made,  again,  a  resolute  effort  to  be  con-  ted.  The  springs  of  his  being  were 
ing  endless  computations,  numerous  floor  tented,  at  rest.  Her  straying  fingers  purely  intellectual,  reasoning.  In  him 
pl»ns  and  elevations.  Linda,  at  the  piano  clumsily  wroxight  a  fragmentary  refrain  Linda  saw  magnified  her  own  coldnep; 
in  the  drawing-room,  could  hear  them  that  mocked  her  determination.  It  wasn’t  and,  turned  on  herself,  she  viewed  it  with 
through  the  hall.  Pleydon  was  lounging  in  new,  this — thb  dissatbfaction;  but  it  had  an  arbitrary  feminine  resentment.  He 
*diair  beyond  her.  She  couldn’t  play,  but  grown  sharper.  .As  she  was  older  her  was  actually  courteous  to  her ;  but  under 
she  was  able,  slowly,  to  pick  out  the  notes  restlessness  increased  at  the  knowledge  all  their  intercourse  there  was  a  perceptible 
*  shnple  and  familiar  airs — echoes  of  that  life,  opqportimity,  were  slipping  from  impatience.  His  scorn  of  other  women, 
Ghick  and  the  blurred  motives  of  Scarlatti,  her.  Soon  she  would  be  forty.  girls,  however,  was  openly  expressed,  and 

It  was  for  herself,  she  explained;  the  The  conviction  seized  her  that  most  lives  honest;  it  had  no  trace  of  the  mere  affec- 
WMds.  however  crude  and  disconnected,  reflected  hers  in  that  their  questioning  was  tation  of  pessimism  natural  to  hb  age. 
*w>ght  things  back  to  her.  What  things,  never  answered.  The  fortunate,  then,  .Amaud,  less  thoughtful  than  she,  was 
we  reified  to  Pleydon’s  query,  she  didn’t  were  the  incurious  and  the  hearts  undis-  vastly  entertained  by  thb,  and  drew  out 
know.  But  pleasant.  turbed  by  a  maddening  thrill.  She  said  Lowrie  in  countless  dy  sallies  and  contra- 

Tm  fact  that  she  understood  so  little  aloud,  “The  ones  who  never  heard  music.”  dictions. 

*Peessed  her  with  increasing  frequency,  Pleydon  was  without  a  sign  that  she  had  Y'es,  he  would  succeed,  but,  after  all, 
|t  was  well  enough  to  be  ignorant  as  a  spoken.  Her  emotions  were  very  delicate,  what  would  hb  success  be  worth — placed, 
P".  or  even  as  a  young  woman  newly  very  fragile,  and  enormously  difficult  to  that  was,  against  A’igne’s  radiant  happi- 
'j'jicd;  but  she  had  left  all  that  behind;  perceive.  ITiey  were  like  plants  in  stony  ness,  Bailey  .Sandby’s  quiet  eyes  and  the 
«  had  lost  her  youth  without  an  equaliz-  ground.  Where  had  she  heard  that  out  of  quality  of  his  return  home  each  evening? 
2  gain  of  comprehension.  Linda  could  the  Bible?  Then  she  thought  of  her  fail-  Her  thoughts  came  back  to  Pleydon — 
•^Msurc  herself  that  life  was  clearer  than  \ire  to  get  anything  from  religion — a  part  she  had  before  her  a  New  York  paper  de- 
w  been  to  her  serious  childhood.  It  of  her  inability  to  drink  at  the  springs  scribing  the  ceremony  of  imveiling  his 
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Simon  Downige  at  Hesperia.  There  was  monument  from  open  view.  They  may  do  human  than,  at  bottom,  you  are;  a  woman 
a  long  learned  article  praising  its  beauty  that,  but  time  will  sweep  away  their  walls,  of  alabaster.” 
and  emphasizing  Pleydon’s  eminence.  He  If  I  had  modeled  Simon  Downige,  yes,  he  “I  loathe  quarrels,”  she  admitted;  “they 
was,  it  proceeded,  an  anomaly  in  an  age  of  would  go;  but  I  modeled  his  vision,  his  are  so  vulgar.  You  know  that  they  are 
momentary  experimental  talents — a  hu-  aspiration — the  hope  of  all  men  for  re-  not  like  me  and  just  said  so.  Oh,  Amaud, 
manized  Greek  force.  He  didn’t  belong  lease  and  purity.  why  does  life  get  harder  instead  of  easier?’’ ' 

to  to-day,  but  yesterday  and  to-morrow.  “Downige,  and  the  individual  babies.  He  put  his  book  aside  completely  and 
This  gave  her  an  uricomfortable  vision  of  are  unimportant  compared  to  a  vision  of  gazed  at  her  in  patient  thought.  “Linda,” 
Dodge  in  space,  with  no  warm  points  of  perfection,  of  escape.  .\s  long  as  men  live,  he  said  finally,  “I  have  never  heard  any- 
contact.  She,  too,  was  suspended  in  that  if  they  Hve,  they’ll  reach  up;  and  that  thing  that  stirred  me  so  much;  not  what 
vague  emptiness.  Linda  had  the  sensation  gesture  in  itself  is  heaven.  Not  accom-  you  said,  my  dear,  but  the  recognition  in 
of  grasping  at  streamers,  forms,  of  spar-  plishment.  The  spirit  dragging  the  flesh  your  voice.”  A  wistfulness  of  love  for  her 
kiingmist.  .A  strange  ptosition  in  view  of  her  higher;  but  spirit  alone — empty  balloons,  enveloped  him;  an  ineffable  desire  as  vain 
undeniable  common  sense,  the  solid  foun-  .A  dream  in  bronze,  harder  even  than  as  the  passion  she  struggled  to  give  him 
dations  of  her  temperament  and  experi-  men’s  heads,  more  durable  than  their  in  return.  She  smiled  in  an  unhappbess  of 
ence.  She  saw  from  the  paper,  further,  prejudices;  so  permanent  that  it  will  wear  apology. 

that  the  descendant  of  Simon’s  who  had  out  their  ignorance,  and  in  the  end —  “Perhaps — ”  he  stopped,  waitmg  any 

commissioned  the  monument  was  dead.  always  in  the  end — they’ll  bring  their  assurance  whatever,  his  face  eager  like  a 

wreath.  dusty  lamp  in  which  the  light  had  b«n 

XXXVIII  “A  replica  has  gone  to  Cottarsport,  turned  sharply  up.  She  was  unable  to 

from  me;  and  you  ought  to  see  it  there,  on  stir,  to  move  her  gaze  from  his  hopeful 

IN  THE  middle  of  the  festive  period  that  a  block  of  New  England  granite.  It’s  in  eyes,  to  mitigate  by  a  breath  her  slender 
connected  Christmas  with  the  new  the  common,  a  wind-swept  reach  with  low  white  aloofness.  A  smile  different  from 
year  .Amaud  turned  animatedly  from  his  houses  and  a  white  steeple  and  the  sea.  It  hers,  tender  with  remission,  lingered  in 
breakfast  scanning  of  the  news.  “It  m  ght  have  been  there  from  the  beginning,  his  fading  irradiation.  The  dusk  was 
s.'ems,”  he  told  her,  “that  a  big  rumpus  rising  from  rock  against  the  pale  s^t  day.  gathering,  adding  its  melancholy  to  his 
has  developed  in  Hesperia  over  the  Pleydon  They  can  go  to  hell  in  Hesperia.”  age — sixty-five  now.  Why  that  was  an 

statue — the  present  Downige  omnipotence.  Still  Linda’s  hurt  continu  d;  she  saw  the  oU  man!  Her  sympathy  vanished  in  her 

never  friendly  with  our  old  gentleman,  has  unfortunate  occurrence  as  a  direct  blow  at  shrinking  from  the  twilight  that  was, 
condemned  its  bronze  ancestor.  You  her  pride.  .Amaud,  too,  failed  her;  he  was  as  well,  slowly,  inevitably,  deepening 
know  what  I  mean.  It’s  an  insult  to  their  splendid  in  his  assault  upon  such  rapacious  about  her. 

pride,  their  money  and  position,  to  see  him  stupidity;  but  it  was  only  an  impersonal  It  was  laughable  that,  as  she  approached 
perpetuated  as  a  tramp.  On  the  contrary,  concern.  His  manner  expressed  the  con-  an  age  whose  only  resource  was  tranquillity, 
he  was  a  very  respectable  individual,  from  vdetion  that  it  might  have  been  expected,  she  grew  more  restless.  Her  present  vague 
a  prominent  family  and  town.  He  was  blind  to  her  special  enthusiasm,  agitation  belonged  ridiculously  to  youth. 

“They  have  been  moving  the  local  her  long  intimate  connection  with  the  The  philosophy  of  the  evident  that  had 
heavens,  ever  since  the  monument  was  statue.  Exasperated  she  almost  told  him  supported  her  so  firmly  was  breaking  at 
placed,  to  have  it  set  aside.  I  suppose  that  it  was  realer  to  her  than  their  house,  this  inopportune  time.  And  it  was.  she 

they  would  have  succeeded,  too,  if  a  large  than  Algne  and  Lowrie,  than  he.  She  was  told  herself,  too  late  for  anything  new;  the 

amoimt  given  to  the  city  were  not  con-  stopped,  fortunately,  by  the  perception  years  for  that  had  been  spent  insenably 
tingent  on  its  preserv'ation.  But  then  that,  amazingly,  the  statue  was  more  with  .Amaud.  Linda  was  very'  angry  with 
they  can  always  donate  more  money  in  the  actual  than  D(>dge  Pleydon.  It  touched  herself,  for,  in  all  her  shifting  state  of  mind, 

cause  of  their  sacred  respectability.”  the  center  of  her  fife  more  nearly.  •  she  preserved  an  inner  necessity  for  the 

Linda  had  never,  she  exclaimed,  heard  ^V'hy,  she  didn’t  know.  quality  of  exactness  expressed  in  her 

of  anything  more  disgusting.  It  was  plain  If  her  mental  confusion  increased  by  as  clothes.  There  were  literally  no  neglected 

that  Hesperia  knew  nothing  of  art.  much  as  a  feeling,  Linda  thought,  she  spaces  in  her  conscious  living. 

“Every  one,”  she  ran  on  in  the  heat  of  her  would  be  close  to  madness.  It  was  un-  Her  thoughts  finally  centered  about  the 

resentment,  “every  one,  that  is,  who  should  bearable  at  practically  forty.  statue  in  Hesperia — ^it  presented  an  actual 

decide,  agrees  it’s  magnificent.  They  Lowrie  said,  at  the  worst  possible  mo-  mark  for  her  fleeting  resentments.  She 
were  frightfully  lucky  to  get  it — Dodge’s  ment,  that  he  found  the  entire  episode  wondered  why  it  so  largely  occupied  her 
finest  work.”  She  wrote  at  once  to  Pley-  ridiculously  overemphasized.  .A  statue  thoughts,  moved  her  so  personally.  She 
don  commanding  his  presence  and  express-  more  or  less  was  of  small  importance.  If  watched  the  papers  for  the  scattered  re 
ing  her  contempt  of  such  depravity  of  the  Downige  family  were  upset,  why  didn’t  ports  of  the  progress  of  the  contention  it 
opinion.  To  her  surprise  he  was  undis-  they  employ  an  able  lawyer  to  dispose  of  it?  had  roused,  some  ill-natured,  others  sup- 
turbed,  apparently,  by  the  condemnation  There  were  many  ways  for  such  a  proceed-  posedly  humorous,  and  nearly  all  unin- 

of  his  achievement.  ing -  formed.  She  became,  .Amaud  said,  the 

He  even  laughed  at  her  energy  of  scorn.  “I  have  no  wish  to  hear  them,”  she  champion  of  the  esthetic  against  Dagon. 
She  was  hurt,  perceptibly  silenced,  with  a  interrupted.  “Ydu  seem  to  know  a  tre-  He  elaborated  this  picture  until  she  was 
feeling  of  having  bwn  misunderstood  or  mendous  lot,  but  what  good  it  will  do  you  forced  to  smile  against  her  inclination,  her 
rather  undervalued.  Her  disturbance  at  in  the  end  who  can  say!  .And,  with  all  profound  seriousness.  Linda  had  the  fed- 
any  blame  attached  to  the  state  of  Simon  your  cleverness,  you  haven’t  an  ounce  of  ing  that  she,  too,  was  on  the  pedestal  that 
Downige  was  extremely  acute.  But,  she  appreciation  for  art.  Besides,  I  hate  to  held  the  bronze  effigy  of  Simon  Downige 
thought,  if  it  failed  to  worry  Dodge  why  see  any  one  as  young  as  you  so  sure  of  challenging  the  fog  that  obscured  men.  Its 
should  she  bother.  She  did,  in  spite  of  himself.  Often  I  suspect  you  are  patron-  fate  was  hers.  She  didn’t  pretend  to  ei- 
thii  philosophy.  Simon  was  tremendously  izing  your  father  and  me.  It’s  not  pretty  plain  how. 

important  to  her.  nor  polite.”  .As  time  passed  it  seemed  to  her  that  it 

He  stood  for  things;  she  had  watched  his  Lowrie  was  obviously  embarrassed  by  her  took  her  longer  and  longer  to  dress  in  the 

evolution  from  the  clay  sketch,  and  in  attack,  and  managed  the  abrupt  semblance  morning,  while  her  preparations  couldn  t 
Pleydon’s  mind,  to  the  final  heroic  propor-  of  an  apology.  Amaud,  who  had  put  be  simpler;  her  habit  of  deliberation  hM 
tions;  and  she  had  taken  for  granted  that  down  his  eternal  book,  said  nothing  until  become  nearly  a  vice,  the  precision  of  her 
a  grateful  world  would  see  him  in  her  light,  the  boy  had  vanished.  |“Wasn’t  that  ruffles,  her  hair,  a  tyranny.  She  never 
A  woman,  she  decided,  had  made  the  rather  sharp?”  he  asked  mildly.  “Per-  quite  lost  the  satisfaction  of  her  mirrors 

trouble;  and  she  hated  her  with  a  personal  haps,”  she  replied  in  a  tone  without  faultless  reflection;  and  stopped,  now,  for  a 
vigor.  Pleydon  said:  warmth  or  re^et.  “Somehow  I  am  never  moment’s  calm  interrogation  of  the  being— 

“I  told  you  that  old  Simon  was  unbal-  comfortable  with  Lowrie.”  hardly  more  silvery  cool  than  the  real- 

anced;  now  you  can  see  it  by  his  reception  “You  are  too  much  alike,”  he  shrewdly  ity — before  her. 

in  a  successful  city.  The  sculptor — do  you  observed.  “It  is  laughable  at  times.  Did  .Amaud  was  at  the  table,  and  the  pu 

remember  him,  a  Beaux-.Arts  graduate? —  you  expect  your  children  to  be  fountains  with  which  he  met  her  was  troubled.  The 
admits  that  he  had  always  oj^iosed  it,  but  of  sentiment?  And,  look  here — if  I  can  morning  paper,  she  saw,  was,  against  cufr 
that  political  motives  overbore  his  pure  get  along  in  comfort  with  you  for  life,  you  tom,  at  her  place,  and  she  picked  it  up  ^ 
protest.  There  is  a  scheme  now  to  build  in  particular  ought  to  put  up  peacefully  the  instinctive  sense  of  a  calamity.  *** 

a  pavilion,  for  babies,  and  shut  out  the  with  Lowrie.  He  is  a  damned  sight  more  (Conlimied  on  page  117) 
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WONDERS  of  the  WAR 

“'‘Letting  George  Do  It 


John  H.  Van  Deventer 

Editor  "American  J^aehiniet" 


More  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  retii^  cap¬ 
italists,  capital  and 
all,  as  an  aftermath 
of  the  war,  are 
daily  turning  their 
backs  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  their  faces  toward  Europe. 
They  are  the  aliens  who  have 
heretofore  done  a  big  part  of 
America’s  work,  and  whose 
steadily  continuing  exodus  is  be¬ 
coming  apparent  in  “labor 
shortage,”  To  make  matters 
worse,  those  that  remain  seem 
to  be  busily  agitating  for 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages. 
As  far  as  work  is  concerned, 
everybody  is  saying  “Let  George 
do  it.”  But  who  is  George? 
George  is  a  war  baby.  He  was 
bom  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war  and  really  cut 
his  teeth  in  .American  munition 
plants.  His  name  is  “Mechani¬ 
cal  Coordination.” 

Old  John  G.  Coordination,  the 
daddy  of  George,  is  really  quite 
a  patriarch,  although  he  did  not 
get  his  name  into  the  American 
p^)ers  until  we  entered  the  war. 
Then  a  lot  of  people  suddenly 
discovered  that  coordination  was 
the  big  thing.  “Coordination 
dqjartments,”  “coordination 
branches”  and  “coordination  offi¬ 
cers”  came  into  being  with  mar¬ 
velous  prolixity.  Their  job  was 
to  see  that  work  did  not  drag 


they  can,  doing  the  job  six  times 
or  more  as  fast  as  an  ordinary 
single  machine  would  do  it. 

.And  perhaps  the  biggest  ad¬ 
vantage  of  ail  is  that  the  me¬ 
chanical  manager  who  is  a  part 
of  the  machine  sees  to  it  that  no 
time  is  lost  between  operations. 
He  takes  only  three  seconds  to 
carry  the  work  from  one  of  his 
lathes  to  another.  Now  you  see 
what  I  mean  by  mechanical  co¬ 
ordination.  It  means  getting 
machinery  to  do  the  tUnking 
and  planning  as  well  as  doing 
the  work.  .And  dming  the  war 
the  vast  outflow  of  men  from 
certain  industries  made  machines 
like  this  essential. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider 
that  machinery  can  perform 
three  of  the  functions  of  our  five 
senses,  in  a  measure 


almost 

infinitely,  beyond  human  possi¬ 
bility?  Take  sight — what  hu¬ 
man  eye  can  compete  with  the 
camera?  What  human  ears  can 
hear  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
sound-ranging  device  that  lo¬ 
cates  the  enemy’s  unseen  guns? 
AVhat  human  fingers  can  feel  and 
judge  distances  to  the  millionth 
part  of  an  inch?  Perhaps  best  of 
all,  machinery  doesn’t  get  tired. 
It  wears  out,  but  it  doesn’t  tire! 
.And  machinery  can  think,  or  at 
least  do  a  part  of  what  most  of 
us  think  is  thinking.  Machinery 
can  divide  98,999,765  by  179,876 
between  departments.  No  mat-  and  get  the  answer  a  lot  quicker 

ter  how  efficient  our  various  than  you  or  I.  It  can  add  a 

loyemment  departments  w'ere  and  how  at  all  like  a  machine  tool  to  you?  .As  a  column  of  figures  or  classify  the  census 
quickly  any  one  of  them  could  handle  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  a  machine  tool,  reports  or  analyze  the  items  of  over- 
a  piece  of  work,  a  job  that  had  to  go  It  is  six  of  them  organized  together  under  head  expense  in  a  factory.  It  can  plan 
through  several  of  them  was  likely  to  a  mechanical  general  manager.  In  this  the  handling  of  work,  as  you  have  seen 
be  delayed  by  being  lost  sight  of  be-  case  it  is  six  lathes  under  the  direction  of  a  in  the  Ford  plant.  There  b  scarcely  any 
beten  departments.  .As  long  as  a  job  mechanical  manager  that  is  a  part  of  the  limit  to  what  machinery  can  do — the 
was  in  a  department  somebody  was  re-  machine.  These  lathes  perform  the  sue-  practical  limit  b  what  it  pays  to  make  it  do. 
aponsible  for  it  and  kept  it  moving,  cessive  operations  in  making  the  fly-wheeb  .At  present  we  need  “George”  badly. 
But  between  departments  it  w'as  no-  for  Mr.  Ford’s  peripatetic  little  motor-cars.  We  must  either  make  machinery  work 
body’s  child.  Thus  came  the  coordina-  Each  machine  has  an  attendant,  but  he  harder  and  better  or  we  must  go  back  to 
tors;  the  professional  accelerators  of  work,  is  not  the  nunager.  He  simply  puts  in  the  woods — discard  some  of  our  “necessi- 
not  in  departments  but  between  them.  the  rough  pieces  and  takes  out  the  finished  ties,”  such  as  flivvers,  clean  shirts  and 
In  war  time  om  Government’s  motto  ones.  As  soon  as  the  attendant  has  put  hair-cuts.  Cameras,  moving-pictures  anrl 
was  “Spare  no  expense  to  get  results.”  in  a  new  piece,  the  mechanical  manager  styles  in  clothes! — think  of  all  the  wheels 
So  we  could  afford  to  employ  human  brings  it  to  the  first  lathe  and  telb  thb  that  must  turn  inside  and  outside  of 
®ooidinators  to  keep  things  moving.  But  lathe  just  what  to  do  and  how  long  to  inventors’  heads  before  these  wants 
peace-time  industry  must  be  more  penu-  take  to  do  it.  \\Tien  that  first  lathe  has  are  satisfied.  Increased  prices  tell  us 
particularly  in  view  of  this  labor  finished  its  appointed  work  on  the  piece,  thaf  we  are  wanting  these  things  faster 
eBortage  aforesaid.  While  industry  needs  the  mechanical  manager  carries  the  piece  than  we  can  get  them — that  machinery 
toordination,  it  must  get  a  good  bit  of  it  to  the  second  lathe,  and  makes  it  do  its  has  fallen  behind  a  bit. 

®6duuiiial!y,  and  hence  the  coming  of  bit.  Then  he  takes  it  to  the  third  and  So  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  decade  for 
■tdianiial  George,  the  son  of  “Old  Man”  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  lathe,  until  the  our  inventors  and  mechanical  engineers 
^^*wdination.  piece  is  completely  finished.  When  the  and  builders  of  machinery.  It  is  up  to 

If  you  were  to  visit  Mr.  Ford’s  plant  in  originxil  piece  b  taken  to  the  second  lathe,  them  to  decide  whether  we  are  to  go  back 
^joit,  you  would  find  mechanical  co-  a  new  piece  is  simultaneously  brought  to  to  the  foot-loose,  flivverless,  care-free  state 
®*^ination  present  everywhere.  And  typi-  the  first  one,  so  that  by  the  time  the  of  one-shirt-a-week,  rubber  collars  and 
TWg  its  development  during  the  past  four  original  piece  gets  all  the  way  around  to  long  whbkers  or  whether  they  can  intro- 
y®rs  of  the  war  you  would  particularly  the  last  lathe  there  are  six  fly-wheeb  in  duce  mechanical  coordination  fast  enough 
We  long  rows  of  machines  like  the  one  the  machine,  and  the  six  lathes  in  one  to  keep  us  civilized.  I’m  betting  on 
■own  in  the  illustration.  Does  thb  look  machine  are  all  working  away  as  hard  as  George! 


T^is  machine  it  itt  own  general  manager.  It  came  of 
the  effort  of  American  tool  huildert  to  balance  the  war's 
draft  on  productive  humanity. 
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the  whole  subject  what  Marx’s  “Capital” 
is  to  socialism.  This  is  “Human  Person¬ 
ality,  and  Its  Survival  of  Bodily  Death” 
(Longmans,  Green),  by  Frederic  W.  H. 
Myers,  ^ut  it  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read, 
despite  the  claim  that  the  author’s  style 
is  “equal  to  Ruskin’s  at  its  best.”  Parts 
of  it  are.  But  in  others  the  desire  of  the 
moth  for  the  flame  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  author’s  desire  for  colossal  words. 
Sometimes  the  dictionary  fails  him  and  he 
has  to  make  them  up,  terrifying  words  like 
hypnopompic  or  psychorrhagy  or  enten- 
cephalic.  Even  the  abridged  edition  is  lit¬ 
erary  mountaineering  of  the  sturdiest  kind, 
but  it  reaches  heights  unsealed  by  other 
books. 

Nothing  else  quite  so  effectively  points 
out  the  importance  of  spiritualism  in  com¬ 
mon  thou^t  as  its  appearance  in  fiction. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do  successfully. 
The  subject  lures  to  propaganda  an^ 
however  useful  propaganda  may  be  in 
combating  Germans,  it  is  anything  but  use¬ 
ful  in  a  novel.  If  it  is  laid  on  thickly,  it 
does  just  what  it  was  not  intended  to  do. 
If  the  author  keeps  telling  you  on  every 

with  spiritualism,  but  they  ffid  fertilize  Perhaps,  however,  you  take  no  stock  in  that  theft  is  wicked,  you  want  to  go 

the  soil  for  its  seeds.  Instead  of  being  things  that  happened  centuries  ago.  Well,  "ght  out  and  emulate  Robin  Hood, 

cocksure  that  there  were  no  mysteries,  just  two  years  ago  some  English  laborers  “Miss  Fingal”  (Scribner),  by  Mrs.  W. 
every  one  who  thought  began  to  find  mys-  were  excavating  a  dug-out.  Suddenly  they  Clifford  is  extraordinary  in  its  escape 
teries  in  the  obvious.  noticed  that  the  stones  in  the  place,  some  from  this  peril.  The  heroine  is  a  drab  lit- 

But  present-day  interest  in  the  subjert  of  them  big  ones,  were  making  little  hops  tie  figure  at  first,  dragging  out  her  days  in 
is  not  unique.  The  whole  human  story  is  off  the  ground.  They  rose  hi^er  and  endl^  monotony.  She  inherits  a  fortune, 
seamed  with  attempts  to  talk  with  the  higher,  and  when  they  seemed  to  have  l^'^t  it  does  less  to  change  her  than  her 
dead.  You  find  it  everywhere,  in  the  folk-  reached  an  altitude  that  suited  them,  they  short  but  deep  friendship  for  Linda  Allis- 

lore  of  cannibal  tribes  and  in  Athenian  paid  no  attention  at  all  to  the  law  of  grav-  LMa  dies  and  Aline  Fingal  is  sen- 

civilization  at  its  zenith.  Saul’s  unhappy  ity.  Instead  of  dropping  where  they  be-  ously  injured  in  a  railroad  accident.  Grad- 
experience  with  the  Witch  of  Endor  needs  lon^,  they  proceeded  to  fling  themselves  “ally  you  are  aware  that  Linda  lives  in  the 
only  to  be  rephrased  a  little  and  it  might  at  one  of  the  men.  There  was  certainly  no  person  of  Aline. 

be  mistaken  for  a  report  of  the  Psychical  trickery  about  it.  The  puzzled  victim  went  Mrs.  Clifford  keeps  her  beliefs  wonder- 
Research  Society.  home  with  a  good  many  bruises  and  a  fully  in  check.  You  can  read  her  story 

More  eminent  men  than  ever  before  are  wonder  that  will  last  the  rest  of  his  days.  sheerly  for  the  pleasure  that  you  get  out  (rf 
investigating  spiritualism  and  more  scien-  Poltergeists  and  feats  like  those  of  Home  a  good  story  and  hardly  realize  that  spirit- 
tifically.  Yet  no  medium  of  to-day  is  so  are  of  course  no  proofs  of  ^iritualism.  ualism  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
puzzling  as  Daniel  Dunglas  Home  was  a  All  sorts  of  explanations  can  be  made  of  naturally  not  a  gay  tale,  but  neither  is  it 
half-century  ago.  While  in  a  trance  he  them.  But  they  do  shake  one’s  faith  in  the  gloomy.  The  people  in  it,  from  Aline  her- 
sometimes  tbrust  his  hand  into  a  blaz’tig  simplicity  of  the  world  we  live  in.  self  to  her  butler  and  the  old  women  who 

fireplace  and  picked  out  a  red-hot  coal  as  Many  curious  happenings  like  these  and  l*ve  comfortably  upon  her  alms,  are  real, 
casually  as  one  might  take  up  an  orange  other  oddities  are  described  in  “Spiritual-  It  *s  not  only  an  unusual  story  but  also  m 
from  a  pile  of  fruit.  ian,  Its  History,  Phenomena  and  Doc-  unusually  good  story,  a  novel  that  should 

Even  more  astounding  was  his  levitation,  trine”  (Doran),  by  J.  Arthur  Hill.  For  have  a  place  in  a  list  of  the  best  dozen 
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It  works  so  easily  that  it’s  no  trick  at  all  for  even  the  girls  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  operate  it— Simply  a  few  easy  pulls  on  its  chain  lifts  or  lowers 
the  heaviest  car  while  you  stand  erect.  Up  or  down— there’s  no  labor. 

To  operate  a  Weed  Chain-Jack  it  is  not  necessary  to  get 
down  in  a  cramped,  strained  position  and  grovel  in  mud, 
grease  or  dust  under  a  car  to  work  a  “handle”  that  is  apt 
to  fly  up  with  unpleasant  results.  To  lift  a  car  with  the 
Weed  Chain-JacKL  simply  give  a  few  easy  pulls  on  its 
endless  chain  while  you  stand  erect— clear  from  springs, 
tire  carriers  and  other  projections.  To  lower  a  car  pull 
the  chain  opposite  direction. 

Nwr  gmtt  out  of  ordor,  QuicUy  adjuttod  to  any  roquirod  height  ^ 

by  lifting  the  screw  and  spinning  the  corrugated  “collar”  shown  in  the  il> 
lustration.  Try  it yomelf— you  will  never  Im  satisfied  with  any  other  jack. 

10  Days’ Trial 

If  your  dealer  doe*  not  have  them,  send  $7  JO  for  any  site  for  pleasure  car*  or  tlS.00  * 
for  the  Trade  site,  and  we  will  send  you  one,  all  charges  prepaid.  For  delivery  In 
^  Canada  send  jaSO  for  any  site  for  pleasure  cars  or  $16.00  for  the  Truck  site.  Try  It 

klO  day*.  If  not  satisfied  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

MADE  IN  FOUR  SIZES 


The  Jade 
That  Saves 
Your  Back 


The  8  inch  and  10  inch  sites  are  made  with  an  aux¬ 
iliary  step  a*  illustrated.  When  in  operative  positioa 
this  step  add*  two  inches  to  the  height  of  the  Jack. 


^EHICAN 

Chain  Company^ 


Bridgeport ,  Connecticut .  . 

In  Canada -DOMINION  CHAIN  CO..Ltd..  Niagara  Fafls.  Ontario.  ^ 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  world 


Sis* 

IWekiWW 

LMrmd 

Heitbt  WImo 
taM 

Htijkt  WWa  Itshrd 
Wkh  Aax.  Step  Up 

Price 

8  inch 

10  inch 
Uinch 

12  in.  Truck 

8  inches 
l6  inches 

12  inches 

12  inches 

12M  inches 
15%  inches 
18%  inches 
19%  inches 

14%  inches 
17%  inches 

No  Aux.  Step 
No  Aux.  Step 

8  7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

15.00 
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to  have  been  aroused  by  Margaret  Cam¬ 
eron’s  “The  Seven  Purposes”  (Harper). 
Too  often  in  such  books  the  amount  of 
trivial  tittle-tattle  encourages  skepticism. 
Huxley,  in  declining  to  investigate  some 
psychical  cases,  said,  “If  anyb^y  would 
endow  me  with  the  faculty  of  listening  to 
the  chatter  of  old  women  and  curates  in 
the  nearest  cathedral  town,  I  should  de¬ 
cline  the  privilege,  ha\'ing  better  things  to 
do.  And  if  the  folk  in  the  spiritual  world 
do  not  talk  more  wisely  and  sensibly  than 
their  friends  report  them  to  do,  I  put  them 
in  the  same  category.”  There  is  compara¬ 
tively  little  of  this  in  “The  Seven  Purposes.” 


“yX^hou  Namt  is  Legion.” 

To  many  readers  the  twelve  lessons  in 
which  a  new  philosc^hy  is  purported  to  be 
revealed  have  seem^  most  vduable.  To 
others,  however,  these  seem  hardly  more 
than  a  deft  rearrangement  of  thoughts  that 
have  been  uttered  many  times  before. 
Some  of  the  communications,  especially 
those  from  the  spirit  called  Frederick  whom 
Miss  Cameron  had  met  but  once,  and  from 
the  evil  spirit  which  tried  to  mislead  and 
confuse  her,  are  more  arresting  than  the 
lessons.  It  is  a  well  written  ai^  ably  pre¬ 
sented  record  of  strange  happenings  with 
less  in  it  to  provoke  the  skeptic’s  sneers 
than  is  usually  found  in  similar  accounts. 

For  all  who  want  to  take  a  through 
ticket  to  this  new  realm,  there  is  “The 
Twentieth  Plane”  (Jacobs),  by  .\lbert  Dur- 
rant  Watson.  The  fairies  and  Martians 
who  have  occasionally  sent  spirit  messages 
hardly  surpass  this  record  of  the  illustrious 
visitors  who  communicated  through  the 
mind  of  a  Canadian  medium.  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Lincoln,  Shelley,  Walt  Whitman, 
Hugo,  Tintoretto,  Plato,  Wordsworth, 
Wagner,  Poe,  Sappho.  Coleridge,  Emer¬ 
son — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  eminent 
dead  who  thronged  to  these  seances.  Most 
of  them  live  on  the  twentieth  plane,  which 
is  about  five  hundred  miles  above  the  fifth 
plane,  our  earth.  Up  there  they  have  a 
publication  committee  which  urged  Dr. 
Watson  to  publish  this  account.  On  this 
committee  are:  Lincoln,  Emerson.  Walt 
Whitman  and  Ingersoll.  It  is  not  divulged 
whether  this  committee  is  an  all-.\merican 
one  to  appease  the  critics  who  complain 
that  we  have  only  one  vote  to  the  British 
si.x  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  is  a  curious  book  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  interested  in  it.  But  one  has  to 
be  very  much  of  an  enthusiast  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  as  much  as  amused  or  irritated. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  Shakespeare’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  landscape:  “Behold  a 
temple  set  in  a  vaDey,  whose  opaline  sides, 
as  if  with  jewels  were  dissolved,  then 
kissed  by  S^pho  and  polished  to  reflect 
the  gorgeous  ^lendor  of  exalted  nature. 
Hear  the  bell  in  yonder  church  tower.”  Is 
it  necessary  to  quote  fimher?  If  it  is 
Shakespeare,  he  had  evidently  sadly  de¬ 
teriorated. 


This  turgid  eloquence  seems  the  ordi¬ 
nary  talk  of  the  twentieth  plane.  Hear 
Shelley:  “Style  is  the  night-robe  Poetry 
adorns  herself  with,  as  she  seeks  quiet  rest 
beneath  stars  nearly  retired  to  their  cham¬ 
bers  of  sleep.”  If  that  is  Shelley,  it  was  a 
pity  ta  disturb  him. 

There  is  a  smugness  about  life  on  the 
twentieth  plane  that  is  not  very  appealing. 
These  illustrious  dead  are  fond  of  terming 
themselves  The  Humbk  Ones.  Great 
men,  really  great  men,  are  usually  humble. 
But  they  do  not  call  themselves  humble. 
The  minute  that  they  do,  you  suspect  that 
they  feel  themselves  rather  better  than 
any  one  else. 

All  these  books  were  written  by  ardent 
believers.  It  is  stimulating  to  notice  two 
or  three  bot^  on  the  other  side.  The 
Catholic  point  of  view,  that  ^irit  mes¬ 
sages  are  in^ired  by  baleful  spirits,  is  the 
tl^me  of  “Whose  Name  is  Legion”  (Ben- 
ziger),  by  Isabel  C.  Clarke.  Miss  Clarke 
is  popular  with  Catholic  readers  and  usu¬ 
ally  her  stories  are  above  the  average  in 
merit.  But  “Whose  Name  is  Legion”  car¬ 
ries  such  an  enormous  and  ill-stored  cargo 
oi  propaganda  that  it  can  not  sail  on  an 
even  keel. 

The  author  is  sure  that  every  one  who 
believes  in  spiritualism  undergoes  a  moral 
deterioration.  AH  her  believers  are  either 
weak  or  wicked.  There  is  not  even  the  one 
exception  to  prove  the  rule.  It’s  a  bit 
sweeping.  Human  beings  can  not  be  quite 
so  neatly  di^x)aed  of. 

An  eery  loneliness  pervades  the  setting 
— a  remote  house  amidst  the  exotic  beauty 
of  Algeria.  There  the  heroine  is  exposed 
to  one  melodramatic  situation  after  an¬ 
other.  There  is  excitement  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  happenings  for  a  dozen  ordinary 
novels.  But  the  writer  is  too  desperately 
in  earnest  in  her  hatred  of  spiritualism  to 
be  convincing. 

“Spiritism  and  Religion”  (De\m-.\dair), 
by  Johan  Liljencrants,  a  Swedish  baron 
converted  to  Catholicism,  is  a  history  of 
spiritualism  by  an  ardent  opponent.  It  is 
temperate  and  extremely  readable.  The 
author  reviews  most  of  the  famous  cases 
that  have  attracted  world-wide  attention 
and  fails  to  find  the  supernatural  in  any  of 
them.  He  frankly  admits  himself  puzzled 
by  Home  but  he  does  not  think  spirits 
aided  him.  He  does  not  go  as  far  as  Brown¬ 
ing  in  denouncing  the  medium  but  he 
shares  Browning’s  distrust.  Baron  Liljen¬ 
crants  thinks  that  fraud,  telepathy,  self- 
deception  and  subconscious  memory  can 
usually  explain  spiritistic  phenomena.  He 
admits  the  possibUity  of  diabolical  inter¬ 
vention  but  very  cautiously.  He  seems  to 
believe  that  if  Satan  is  resnonsible,  he  is 
not  so  clever  as  he  has  been  pictured.  His 
book  is  the  most  unprejudiced  of  its  class 
and  deserves  careful  consideration. 

A  novel  about  spiritualism  that  will 
prove  more  disturbing  to  believers  than 
“Whose  Name  is  Legion”  is  E.  F.  Benson’s 
“.Across  the  Stream”  (Doran).  Like 
nearly  all  of  the  author’s  books,  it  is  an 
arresting  story.  If  it  is  not  quite  so  plausi¬ 
ble  as  some  of  his  earlier  tales,  it  is  unde¬ 
niably  far  above  the  average  novel  in  its 
merits. 

It  is  a  story  of  England,  of  Switzerland 
and  of  Italy,  of  the  childhood  and  young 
manhood  of  Archie  Morris,  heir  to  a  title. 
He  is  a  lovable  boy  and  Mr.  Benson  has 
seldom  been  more  fascinating  than  in  his 
presentation  of  the  lad’s  early  years. 


Archie  receives  spirit  messages  from  his 
brother  Marlin,  of  whose  death  he  had 
been  kept  in  ignorance.  But  those  seem 
merely  incidents  in  his  busy,  joyous  life. 

In  later  years  Martin’s  spirit  is  ousted  bv 
a  fiend  that  transforms  the  youth  to  an 
utterly  selfish  young  man,  a  scomer  of 
truth  and  honor,  an  abetter  In  his  father’s 
drunkenness,  a  despiser  of  the  faith  that 
sends  his  friends  out  to  the  battle-line. 
Here  the  tale  becomes  melodramatic,  but 
it  will  not  tax  credulity  more  than  the 
claims  of  some  .^nritualists.  The  chief 
flaw  in  the  stoiy  is  not  so  much  the  spirit  • 
agencies,  which  Mr.  Benson  employs  with 
sufficient  restraint,  as  the  unreal  character 
of  Helena  who  starts  Archie  on  his  career  of 
reckless  self-indulgence.  Her  sister  Jessie, 
who  stands  by  him  and  rescues  him,  is  be¬ 
lievable  enough,  but  whenever  Helena  ap¬ 
pears  you  can  hear  the  creak  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  within  her.  She  is  not  read  Cesh 
and  blood. 

All  sorts  of  odd  haf^nings  and  puzzling 
things  that  may  be  attributed  to  spirit¬ 
ualism  or  to  unknown  forces  have  resulted 
from  experiments  conducted  in  the  Golli- 
gher  circle  in  Ireland.  These  are  amply 
described  by  W.  J.  Crawford  in  “The 
Reality  of  Psychic  Phenomena”  and  “Ex¬ 
periments  in  Psychical  Science”  (Dutton). 
The  titles  sound  more  formidable  than  the 
books  actually  are.  The  writer  teaches 
mechanical  engineering  when  he  is  not  in¬ 
vestigating  stances  and  he  goes  about  his 
self-imposed  task  as  though  he  were  in  a 
laboratory.  Instead  of  trying  to  get  gos¬ 
sipy  messages  he  wanders  about  the  circle, 
taking  notes,  measuring  here  and  weigh¬ 
ing  there,  creeping  about  the  floor  to  see 
that  no  fraud  is  practised  or  bringing  in 
new  apparatus  to  test  the  ingenuity  of  the 
zealous  spirits. 

Dr.  Crawford  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  manifestations  arc  caused  by 


"Across  the  Stream. 

rod-like  structures  that  issue  from  the  me¬ 
dium’s  body,  invisible  cantilevers  that  tip 
tables  about  drunkenly  and  do  all 
odd  things.  It  soimds  fantastic  enough. 
But  of  course  many  things  that  arc  com¬ 
monplace  to-day  would  have  seemed  as 
queer  a  century  ago. 

The  very  mass  of  books  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  spiritualism  is  bewildering.  Some 
strengthen  belief.  Others  shake  it. 

Were  there  angels  at  Mons?  Did  Ray¬ 
mond  prove  his  identity?  Did  pre- 
Adamite  spirits  really  talk  familiarly  with 
Mr.  Koons?  Who  or  what  is  Patirace 
Worth?  There  are  no  end  to  the  questwM 
that  spring  to  mind.  And  no  end  to  the 
answers  that  might  be  given.  It’s  a  puz¬ 
zling  world  we  live  in.  Even  the  skeptics 
admit  that. 
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''Thp Master  Key  is  too  modest  a  title  for  such  a  stupendous  leydation 


Some  men  seem  to  attract  success,  power,  wealth,  health  and  attainment  with 
very  little  conscious  effort,  others  conquer  with  great  difficulty,  still  others 
fail  altogether  to  realize  their  ambitions,  desires  and  ideals.  Why  is  this  so? 

The  Master  Key  will  tell  you  why !  It  will  tell  you  that  these  things  are 
controlled  by  Natural  Laws,  precisely  the  same  as  the  falling  of  an  apple. 

The  Master  Key  is  a  key  with  which  many  are  converting  loss  into  gain,  fear 
into  courage,  despair  into  joy,  hope  into  fruition.  No  one  will  emerge  from 
its  magic  pages  but  with  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  future,  a  surer  understanding 
of  what  he  can  do. 

This  may  seem  to  be  too  good  to  be  true,  but  remember  that  within  a  few 
years,  by  the  touch  of  a  button  or  the  turn  of  a  lever,  science  has  placed 
almost  infinite  resources  at  the  disposal  of  man;  is  it  not  possible  that  there 
are  other  laws  containing  still  greater  possibilities? 

An  understanding  of  this  law  will  enable  you  to  control  every  other  power 
which  exists.  It  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  In  it  may  be  found  the  remedy  for  every  ill,  the  solution  to  every 
difficulty,  the  gratification  for  every  desire;  in  fact,  it  would  appear  to  be  the 
Creator’s  magnificent  provision  for  human  emancipation. 

A  copy  of  this  magnificent,  richly  bound  hundred-page  book  will  be  sent 
to  any  address,  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind.  . 


Charles  F.  Haanel,  205  Howard  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  GREAT  HOP 


slipped  their  moorings.  NC-3  was  to  get 
off  first,  followed  by  NC-4  then  NC-i.  We 
waited  imtil  NC-i  and  NC-J  reported  all 
ready,  then  taxied  over  close  to  shore,  put 
on  fuU  power  and  headed  across  the  narrow 
harbor.  We  just  failed  to  get  off  before 
reaching  the  other  side,  so  came  back  and 
tried  again,  and  again  just  failed.  1  signaled 
to  the  motorboat  to  come  alongside,  and 
transferred  Rhodes  and  the  battery  radio 
set,  as  previously  decided  upon.  NC-4  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  tried  out,  got  off,  drcled  and 
landed  again.  We  then  made  our  third 
trial,  and  got  off  at  7:30  p.m.  followed  by 
NC-4  and  NC-i,  and  all  stood  out  to  sea. 

It  was  cold,  rough  and  rather  hazy,  and  we 
were  flying  with  a  bigger  load  than  had 
ever  been  carried  by  any  sea-plane,  so  the 
first  few  minutes  were  anxious  ones.  With 
great  difficrxlty  I  managed  to  distinguish 
the  NC-I  and  the  NC-4  ^tem  of  us,  so 
struck  off  down  the  line  of  destroyers. 

Those  who  think  that  having  destroy¬ 
ers  fifty 'miles  apart  made  navigation  as 
easy  as  “walking  down  Broadway”  should 
have  been  with  us  that  evening.  It  was 
not  until  darkness  came  on,  and  they  began 
to  fire  star  shells  at  five-minute  intervals 
from  the  anti-aircraft  guns  that  I  could 
even  think  of  anything  but  finding  the  next 
destroyer.  They  could  not  be  expected  to 
be'exactly  on  position,  and  if  we  didn’t  find 
them  exactly  where  we  expected  to,  there 
was  always  the  question,  are  they  wrong 
or  are  we? 

As  it  got  dark  it  also  got  overcast,  and 
thus  made  flying  very  difficult  for  the  NC-j 
inlots,  as  our  lifting  system  develop^  de¬ 
fects,  and  the  lights  on  the  pilots’  instru¬ 
ment-boards  were  out.  The  moon  finally 
came  up,  but  the  clouds  nearly  obscured 
it.  My  pilots  telephoned  that  they  would 
like  to  go  above  the  clouds,  so  that  they 
could  have  the  moon  and  stars  for  refer¬ 
ence.  I  signaled  to  go  up.  NC-i  and 
NC-4  were  on  the  other  side  of  us,  and 
about  two  miles  astern.  W'e  climbed 
through  the  clouds,  and  at  forty -five 
hundred  feet  found  smoother  air  and  a 
beautiful  clear  heaven. 

Nigkt  Al)ove  tLe  Clouds 

i  'riE  clouds  below  formed  one  vast  sur 

A  face,  which  looked,  with  the  moon  shin¬ 
ing  down  on  it,  like  a  huge  field  of  snow, 
except  that  the  clouds  had  a  waving  motion 
like  the  long  ground-swells  which  are  some¬ 
times  seen  at  sea.  Since  the  clouds  were 
about  thirty-five  hundred  feet  high,  and 
the  fuses  of  the  star  shells  were  set  at  four 
thousand  feet,  they  came  up  through  nice¬ 
ly,  and  although  we  could  not  see  the  de¬ 
stroyers,  we  could  tell  where  they  were. 
Through  rifts  in  the  clouds  I  could  occa¬ 
sionally  see  the  NC-l  or  the  NC-4 
sometimes  a  destroyer,  and  about  mid¬ 
night  1  saw  two  passenger-ships. 

These  hours  above  the  clouds  over  the 
mid-Atlantic  at  night  I  shall  always  re¬ 
gard  as  the  most  impressive  of  my  life. 
The  engines  were  running  beautifully,  all 
forty-eight  cylinders  spitting  short  purplish 
flames,  with  a  roar  which  from  below  must 
have  sounded  like  an  express-train.  I  got 
out  the  sandwiches  and  coffee,  and  Rich¬ 
ardson  and  McCulloch  took  turns  coming 
forward  for  refreshments  and  to  find  out 
where  we  were.  Lavender  and  Moore  had 


{Continued  from  page  15) 

their  own  supply  aft.  But  Moore  made 
periodic  visits  to  my  cockpit  to  give  me 
such  information  ateut  radio  news  and 
gasoline  consumption  as  had  not  been  sent 
over  the  telephone. 

I  foolishly  added  one  more  thrill  through 
my  stubbornness.  The  destroyers  had 
b^n  instructed  to  fire  all  star  shells  to  the 
northwest,  with  guns  elevated  to  an  angle 
of  seventy-five  degrees,  it  being  our  plan  to 
pass  to  the  southward  of  all  destroyers, 
and  thus  avoid  danger  of  being  hit.  I  had 
set  a  course  which  was  taking  us  by  the 
destroyers,  just  south  of  them,  like  clock¬ 
work,  when  finally  as  we  approached  one, 
it  was  evident  that  we  would  pass  just  to 
northward  of  it.  I  thought  it  was  out  of 
position,  and  I  didn’t  want  to  change 
course.  Besides,  I  could  see  it,  and 
thought  they  could  see  us  through  the 
then  thin  clouds,  so  I  kept  right  on.  Hav¬ 
ing  timed  their  firing,  I  knew  they  were  due 
to  fire  just  about  where  we  were  in  line. 
We  were  at  forty-five  hundred  feet,  so  the 
^eU  was  due  to  explode  five  hundred  feet 
below  us.  Either  the  destroyer  didn’t  see 
us  or  they  didn’t  believe  in  deviating  one 
iota  from  their  instructions,  for  right  on  the 
second  I  saw  the  flash  from  the  gim.  The 
shell  exploded  just  under  us.  I  looked 
back  and  both  Richardson  and  McCulloch 
looked  as  though  they  would  like  to  take 
the  navigating  out  of  my  hands. 

Losing  tke  Destroyers 

The  rest  of  the  night  was  uneventful. 

As  dawn  began  to  break  we  looked  for 
a  hole  in  the  clouds  in  order  to  go  down 
where  we  could  see  the  destroyers.  We  could 
not  get  down  in  time  to  see  number  four¬ 
teen,  but  finally  found  a  hole  and  got 
through  shortly  before  we  were  due  to  see 
number  fifteen.  We  found  the  weather 
slightly  hazy  and  threatening,  and  very 
shortly  encountered  heavy  rain  squalls.  I 
believed  number  fifteen  was  to  northward, 
and  was  looking  that  way  for  her,  when  one 
of  the  pilots  called  my  attention  to  the  dim 
outlines  of  a  vessel  to  the  southward.  We 
were  already  past  it,  but  eased  over  in  that 
direction  to  get  a  better  look.  The  rain 
shut  off  our  vision,  so  I  assumed  it  was 
number  fifteen  and  changed  course  ac¬ 
cordingly,  to  bring  me  back  on  the  line. 
We  then  encountered  fog,  which  together 
with  the  rain  squalls,  lasted  the  rest  of  our 
flight,  and  brought  us  to  grief. 

Number  sixteen  was  not  seen,  nor  was 
nuinber  seventeen,  so  I  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  I  had  mistaken  some  other 
vessel  for  number  fifteen  and  that  we  were 
probably  to  the  southward  of  the  course, 
and  changed  course  to  run  parallel,  hoping 
that  we  would  run  out  of  the  fog  and  see 
some  station  veteel.  I  knew  from  radio 
news  that  both  the  NC-i  and  NC-4  were 
having  similar  difficulties,  but  it  was  now  a 
case  of  each  navigator  trying  to  solve  his 
own  problems.  We  tried  the  radio  com- 
jjass,  but  with  no  result.  We  also  tried 
different  altitudes,  but  as  soon  as  we  es¬ 
caped  the  fog  we  struck  clouds.  The  fog 
was  at  times  so  thick  that  even  the  wings 
seemed  blurred  to  one  in  the  bow.  The 
rain  came  in  bursts,  and  its  effect  on  the 
pilots  as  it  drove  in  their  faces  was  finally 
to  bring  on  drowsiness.  The  medical 
officer  at  Rockaway  had  both  forewarned 


and  forearmed  me  for  such  an  emergency, 
so  I  opened  up  the  medical  kit  and  got  out 
a  double  dose  of  strychnin,  which  I  gave 
to  Richardson,  who  was  in  worse  shape 
than  McCulloch.  About  an  hour  later  I 
repeated  the  dose.  It  brought  him  around 
all  right. 

When  I  figured  we  were  due  to  approach¬ 
ing  Flores  Islands,  the  strain  became  severe, 
for  we  could  not  see  more  than  one  hundred 
yards,  and  I  doubt  if  we  could  have  avoided 
the  mountains  if  they  had  loomed  up 
ahead.  Finally  at  eleven  o’clock  I  got  just 
a  glimpse  of  the  sim.  I  grabbed  my  sex¬ 
tant  and  got  a  quick  retting  of  the  alti¬ 
tude.  We  were  tossing  about  so  that  the 
bubble  used  for  the  artificial  horizcHi  was 
very  unsteady,  but  I  quickly  worked*  out 
the  sight  and  drew  in  the  line  of  positioi^ 
This  line  passed  through  Pico,  so  I  changed 
course  to  head  up  the  line,-not  knowing 
just  where  on  it  I  might  be,  in  fact,  not 
being  at  aU  sure  of  niy  position. 

It  got  vefy  tlAck  again,  and  Moore  came 
forward  to  tell  me  that  he  had  a  bare  two 
hours  of  fuel  left.  I  went  aft  to  the  pilots, 
apprised  them  of  the  situation,  and  asked 
their  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  land¬ 
ing,  so  that  we  could  stop  the  engines,  take 
a  radio  compass  bearing  on  the  Columbia  at 
Horta,  and,  having  found  our  position, 
proceed  to  the  nearest  port.  We  looked 
over  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  though 
we  could  see  it  but  dimly,  decided  that  a 
landing  and  getaway  could  be  made  safely, 
so  engines  were  throttled  and  we  starts 
down.  When  we  got  too  close  to  put  on 
power  and  get  up  again,  all  realized  that 
the  sea  was  too  rough.  We  hit  the  top  of  a 
wave,  jumped  to  the  top  of  the  next,  and 
then  land^  on  the  slope  of  the  third  with 
such  force  that  I  expected  the  hull  to  col¬ 
lapse.  We  were  down! 

Before  landing  we  had  sent  out  a  radio 
signal,  announcing  our  intention  and  giv¬ 
ing  what  I  believ^  to  be  our  approximate 
position.  We  had  also  been  sending  out 
approximate  positions  every  half  hour,  so 
I  thought  the  destroyers  would  find  us  in 
a  few  hours.  An  examination  of  the  sea¬ 
plane  showed  the  hull  badly  crushed  above 
the  water  line,  some  of  the  main  longitu¬ 
dinals  broken,  a  rather  bad  leak  imder  the 
pilots’  cockpit,  and  the  forward  center 
engine-beds  bowed. 

Tke  Broken  \Virele98 

AS  WE  had  not  been  getting  replies  to  our 

radio  signals  for  some  hours.  Lavender 
set  out  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  his 
system,  and  found  the  ground  wire  broken 
just  under  the  after  propeller.  I  then  re¬ 
alized  that  our  signals  had  not  been  going 
out  and  that  no  one  knew  where  we  were. 
Signals  intercepted  that  afternoon  stated 
that  last  message  had  been  received  from 
NC-3  when  passing  destroyer  number  six¬ 
teen,  so  evidently  our  outfit  had  fail^  us 
shortly  after  that  time.  We  immediately 
fixed  the  radio  so  that  messages  could  be 
sent  by  running  one  engine,  and  spent  an 
hour  calling.  The  NC-4  reachw 
Horta,  the  NC-i  was  down  in  fog  and  in 
bad  shape,  and  the  NC-3  was  missing,  ^ 
radio  sign^  were  flying  about  so  fast  tw 
our  poor  little  message  were  smothered. 
We  could  hear  instructions  being  given  to 
search  betv/een  sixteen  and  seventeen  fof 
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NC-3,  and  as  we  were  four  hundred  miles 
farther  east  we  began  to  feel  alarmed,  espe¬ 
cially  when  a  little  later  we  heard  a  storm 
warning  go  out  from  Horta. 

All  preparations  were  made  for  riding 
out  the  storm.  We  decided  our  sea  anchor 
was  too  big  for  the  weather  which  was  com¬ 
ing  and  rigged  up  two  canvas  buckets  in¬ 
stead.  Stock  was  taken  of  food,  and  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  our  few  remaining  sandwiches 
had,  along  wij.h  almost  everything  else  in 
the  hull,  been' dashed  in  the  bilge  when  we 
struck  the  water  and  were  water-^aked/ 
The  emergency  rations  were  int^,  and  we 
had  five  small  cakes  of  milk  chocolate. 
There  was  plenty  of  water  in  the  radiators, 
and,  although  it  was  full  of  rust  and  had 
some  oil  in  it,  thirsty  men  could  and  did 
drink  it.  Wires  were  examined  and  tight¬ 
ened  up,  colors  were  hoisted  upside  down  as 
a  distress  signal  and  the  Very  pistol  was 
oiled  up  and  loaded,  ready  for  use  at  night. 

As  evening  came  on  the  wind  increased. 
We  continued  to  send  out  radio  calls  xmtil 
the  sea  got  so  rough  we  could  not  run  the 
engine  without  great  danger  of  wrecking 
the  seaplane.  At  dusk,  watches  were  set 
as  lookouts.  The  hull  was  pumped  out  and 
those  who  felt  like  it  curled  up  there 
and  tried  to  sleep.  We  were  wet  and  cold 
and  were  pitching  and  rolling,  so,  tired 
though  we  were  from  the  all-night  and  half¬ 
day  flight,  very  little  sleep  was  had.  I  was 
up  practically  all  night,  trying  to  get  sights 
of  the  stars  or  moon  to  determine  our  posi¬ 
tion,  and  plotting  our  drift  before  the  wind. 
It  was  too  cloudy  for  any  good  sights,  how¬ 
ever. 

Adrift  m  tlie  Storm 
ABOUT  four  o’clock  Sunday  morning. 
May  eighteenth,  the  real  storm  broke. 
The  wind  suddenly  increased  to  gale  force, 
and  brought  with  it  a  driving  rain.  .\11 
hands  were  turned  out,  for  it  was  now  a 
fight  for  life.  The  pump  was  manned, 
pilots  put  at  controls  to  keep  us  headed  into 
wind  and  a  close  watch  kept  on  the  sea 
anchor  and  wing  pontoons.  After  getting 
control  of  the  water  in  the  hull  we  took  the 
hose  off  the  pump  and  Moore  and  I  rigged 
it  up  to  the  oil  tank,  to  put  oil  on  the  sea. 
It  made  a  fairly  good  dick,  but  we  were 
drifting  so  fast  it  was  no  use  to  us,  so  I  de¬ 
cided  to  save  the  oil  in  case  we  had  a 
chance  to  run  the  engines. 

About  7  A.M,  the  good  old  NC-j  be¬ 
gan  to  break  up.  First  the  left  lower  wing 
got  a  big  sea  which  broke  all  the  ribs,  then 
the  tail  went  under  and  broke  the  lower 
elevator.  The  wind  at  this  time  was  blow¬ 
ing  something  over  fifty  miles  and  later  got 
up  over  sixty.  Sea*  were  about  thirty  to 
thirty-five  feet  and  very  steep.  The  real 
calamity  occurred  at  9  a.m.  when  a 
heavy  cross-sea  carried  away  our  left-wing 
pontoon.  I  did  not  think  we  could  last 
much  longer,  but  we  got  out  the  harness 
which  the  engineer  wore  when  climbing 
around  among  the  engines  and  took  turns 
strapping  ourselves  out  on  the  opposite 
wing  so  that  the  additional  weight  would 
keep  the  broken  wing  out  of  water. 
Pumping  w'as  kept  up  continuously,  as  the 
leaks  were  getting  worse.  There  was  no 
rest  for  anybody. 

Just  at  noon  the  air  cleared  and  I  got  a 
meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  which,  applied 
to  a  poor  time  sight  taken  in  the  early  fore¬ 
noon,  gave  me  a  position  forty-five  miles 
southeast  of  Pico,  the  highest  island  in  the 
Azores.  Richardk>n  spotted  the  dim  out¬ 


line  of  the  mountain  above  the'  clouds.  It 
was  so  near  and  yet  so  far,  for  the  gale  was 
taking  us  directly  away  from  it  and  down 
into  the  broad  South  Atlantic.  We  did 
try  to  send  a  radio  signal,  however,  and 
nearly  wrecked  ourselves  before  we  could 
stop  the  engine.  We  put  over  the  big  sea 
anchor  to  check  our  drift,  but  it  broke  im¬ 
mediately,  so  we  put  the  buckets  back 
over.  By  the  improvised  scheme  of  hav- 
ing"a  bit  of  broken  rib  dropped  over  at  the 
stem,  and  timing  it  till  it  passed  the  bow, 
knowing  the  length  of  the  hull  I  could  get  a 
very  fair  estimiate  of  drift,  which,  of  course, 
was. “Stem  first.  So  watching  our  course  I 
kept  S' good  fecord^of  our  positions. 

A  Black  Nigkt 

Night  began  to  come  on,  and  things 
looked  very  blue.  We  had  heard  in¬ 
structions  sent  to  use  every  available 
vessel  in  the  search,  but  they  were  still 
searching  out  in  the  mid-Atlantic. 

We  had  also  heard  how  the  crew  of  the 
NC-i  had  been  rescued  by  the  Greek  ship 
Ionia,  after  being  over  six  hours  adrift,  and 
taken  into  Horta,  while  efforts  were  being 
made  to  save  the  remains  of  the  NC-i, 
Destroyers  were  having  a  bad  time  of  it  in 
the  gale,  and  the  various  captains  told  me 
afterward  they  had  no  idea  we  were  still 
alive.  We  also  heard  the  report  of  the 
NC-4  telling  how  through  a  rift  in  the  fog 
they  had  sighted  land,  which  proved  to  be 
the  southwest  comer  of  Flores;  how  they  had 
flown  on  to  Fayal,  to  again  get  lost,  and 
finally  landed  about  eight  miles  from 
Horta  in  the  lee  of  the  island  of  Fayal, 
where  they  got  their  bearings  and  finally 
made  Horta. 

Sunday  night  was  something  to  try  to 
forget.  None  of  us  expected  to  live 
through  it,  though  I  am  glad  to  say  we  kept 
our  opinions  to  ourselves.  We  were  all 
dead  tired,  but  there  had  to  be  three  on 
watch  all  the  time,  and  the  other  two  in¬ 
termittently  engaged  in  pumj^ng,  so  no 
sleep  was  possible.  I  kept  awake  by  smok¬ 
ing  and  letting  the  spray  dash  over  me 
occasionally.  The  heaviness  cleared  to¬ 
ward  midnight  and  I  got  some  good  star  and 
moon  sights,  which  fixed  our  position  defi¬ 
nitely.  By  this  time  we  had  learned  that 
by  careful  manipulation  of  the  controls  we 
could  make  the  seaplane  drift  a  little 
across  the  wind,  and  I  tried  to  make  a 
course  to  San  Miguel  on  which  Ponta  Del- 
gada  is  located.  It  was  dangerous  work, 
for  if  we  got  pointed  too  far  the  waves 
would  undoubtedly  wreck  us,  and  if  we 
didn’t  point  off  we  would  meet  our  end 
somewhere  in  the  South  Atlantic,  if  we 
lived  that  long. 

Toward  morning  the  water  got  so  deep 
in  the  hull  that  I  feared  we  were  slowly 
sinking.  Six  hours  of  pumping  got  it  down 
to  w’here  we  felt  safe  again,  but  it  nearly 
WTecked  us  physically.  One  man  had  to  lie 
in  the  water  down  under  the  gasoline  tanks 
to  keep  debris  from  stopping  up  the  suc¬ 
tion  while  the  others  pump)^,  then  they 
would  change  so  that  the  wet  man  could 
get  warm. 

At  nine-thirty  Monday  morning  I  got  a 
sun  sight  which  showed  that  we  were  get¬ 
ting  well  to  the  eastward,  and  at  ten-thirty 
Moore  sighted  land  astern,  at  a  distance 
which  I  estimated  to  be  about  forty-five 
mHes.  It  was  San  Miguel.  The  effect  on 
all  hands  was  astonishing.  We  had  been 
adrift  two  days  in  a  storm  and  hadn’t  seen 
a  thing  but  water.  The  sea  was  stilLhigh, 


with  heavy  winds  blowing,  and  we  didn’t 
know  if  the  old  wreck  woidd  hold  together 
but  now  there  was  real  hope.  The  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  rescue  my  uniform  cap 
from  the  bilge,  where  it  had  fallen  two  days 
before.  I  had  seen  no  more  use  for  it,  so 
had  just  let  it  stay  there  and  float  al»ut. 
All  hands  realized  hunger  and  thirst  and 
began  to  talk  of  food.  I  thought  a  great 
deal  of  other  things,  such  as  the  relief  of 
those  at  home  who  had  been  waiting  so  long 
for  news  and  who  might  in  a  short  while 
get  real  news. 

We  continued  to  pump,  but  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  spirit.  With  my  binoculars  I  was  able 
to  identify  points  on  San  Miguel,  and  laid  a 
course  which  would  bring  us  close  to  the 
west  end,  where  we  could  sail  down  along 
the  coast  before  the  wind.  .\s  we  got  closer 
in  to  shore  we  reversed  our  colors  and 
hoisted  our  pennant.  We  were  afraid  to 
try  to  run  an  engine  to  send  a  signal,  so 
the  ships  at  Ponta  Delgada  had  no  idea  of 
our  proximity,  imtil  the  United  States 
Marine  Battery  stationed  in  the  hills  west 
of  Ponta  Delgada  sighted  us  and  reported 
to  naval  headquarters  by  radio.  Laven¬ 
der  was  listening  in,  and  heard  the  message, 
and  immediately  the  air  was  full  of  mes¬ 
sages — “Look  again;  can’t  be  iVC-j,”  etc. 
The  marines  came  back  with  word  that 
the  seaplane  had  threes  plastered  all  over 
it.  A  destroyer  came  roaring  out  of  the 
harbor,  and  when  she  got  close  I  saw  it 
was  the  Harding,  Commander  H.  E.  Cook, 
commanding.  We  sent  a  signal  by  blinker 
light  for  her  to  merely  stand  by,  as  we  in¬ 
tended  making  port  without  aid  if  possible. 

Saved ! 

JUST  after  this  another  wave  took  off  our 
remaining  wing  pontoon  and  we  very 
nearly  capsid,  but  by  this  time  we  were 
off  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  so  we  started 
the  three  serviceable  engines,  and  with 
Moore  on  one  wing,  Richardson  on  the 
other.  Lavender  working  signals,  McCul¬ 
loch  at  the  controls,  and  myself  in  the  bow 
we  came  slowly  into  Ponta  Delgada,  amid 
a  perfect  bedlam  of  whistles,  sirens,  twenty- 
one-gun  salutes,  waving  of  flags  and  wild 
dashing  about  of  dozens  of  motor-boats. 

Our  final  effort  at  a  sea-anchor,  consisting 
of  a  bundle  of  wreckage  from  the  winp, 
trailing  by  the  radio  antenna  wire,  was  still 
trailing  out,  and  the  confusion  was  increased 
by  two  of  the  motor-boats  getting  snarled 
up  in  this  like  a  pair  of  kittens  in  a  spool  of 
thread.  Finally  we  reached  our  buoy  and 
were  taken  off  by  the  .Admiral’s  barge,  and 
landed  at  Admir^ty  House,  where  we  were 
greeted  by  Rear-Admiral  R.  H.  Jackson, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Ward  Wortman 
of  the  destroyer  force,  and  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Azores  and  the  Mayor  of  Ponta 
Delgada.  We  were  so  unsteady  on  our 
feet  from  a  combination  of  weakness  and 
sudden  change  to  solid  ground  that  we  could 
not  walk  without  assistance.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  gathered  around  Admiralty  House 
and  gave  us  a  big  ovation,  then  we  got  a 
chance  to  bathe  and  shave  and  finally  got 
what  we  needed  most — food.  I  sent  off 
my  report  by  cable  to  Washington  ^d 
receiv^  the  latest  news  from  the  NC-i 
and  NC-4;  then  turned  in. 

In  my  capacity  as  division  comnumdcr 
and  in  execution  of  my  orders  I  expected  to 
proceed  to  Lisbon,  with  Read,  in  the 
NC-4  and  so  informed  the  Navy  Dep^- 

ment,  but  they  decreed  otherwise,  and  after 

Read  reached  Ponta  Delgada,  and  Bellinger, 
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The  easy,  practical  way  to  polish  and  preserve 
finished  surfaces  is  with  Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  and  a 
cloth — you  don’t  need  brushes,  sprays  or  mops  of  any  kind. 
Simply  apply  the  Wax  with  a  cloth  and  then  polish  with  a  dry  cloth  — 
very  little  rubbing  is  required  to  produce  an  exquisite,  lustrous  polish 
of  great  beauty  and  durability. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  gives  perfect  results  over  any 
finish  —  varnish,  shellac,  etc.  It  imparts  a  hard,  dry,  velvety  polish 
which  is  impervious  to  water,  dust,  scratches,  heel-marks,  finger-prints, 
etc.  The  finish  obtained  is  always  sanitary — durable  and  disinfecting. 


Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  is  not  only  a  polish  but  a  wonder¬ 
ful  preservative  —  it  forms  a  thin,  protecting  film  over  the  varnish, 
similar  to  the  service  rendered  by  a  piece  of  plate  glass  over  a  desk, 
table,  or  dresser-top. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  is  made  in  paste,  liquid  and 
powdered  form.  We  recommend  the  Liquid  Wax  for  polishing  furni¬ 
ture,  leather  goods,  woodwork  and  automobiles.  Use  the  Paste  Wax 
for  polishing  floors  of  ail  kinds— wood,  linoleum,  tile,  etc. 

For  a  Perfect  Dancing  Surfr^'" 

Just  sprinkle  Johnson’s  Powdered 
Wax  over  any  surface— marble, 
tile,  wood  composition,  etc.  The 
feet  of  the  dancers  will  spread 
the  wax,  polishing  the  floor  and 
immediately  putting  it  in  perfect 
condition  for  dancing.  Conven¬ 
iently  put  up  in  shaker  top  cans. 

Insist  upon  your  dealer  supply¬ 
ing  you  with  “  Johnson V” 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute. 
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with  his  crew,  came  in  by  destroyer,  I 
received  authority  to  proce^  by  destroyer 
with  the  personnel  of  the  NC-i  and  NC-j. 
So  midnight  of  May  twenty-first  the 
Slocktot.  sUpped  out  with  all  of  us  on  board, 
and  at  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May 
twenty-third  we  arrived  in  Lisbon,  and 
transferred  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Rochester,  where  I 
reported  to  Rear-Admiral  Plunkett  and  we 
settled  down  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
NC-4,  which  was  weather-bound  in  Ponta 
Delgada. 

Lisbon 

HOSE  few  days  in  Lisbon  were  most 
pleasant.  We  spent  them  in  sightsee¬ 
ing  and  being  generally  entertained.  Lisbon 
is  a  second  Monte  Carlo,  so  the  evenings 
were  far  from  dull.  Finally,  on  May 
twenty-seventh  we  got  word  that  the 
NC-4  had  started.  There  was  a  great  as¬ 
semblage  on  the  Rochester  that  afternoon  to 
witness  her  arrival,  which  was  accompanied 
by  great  enthusiasm  from  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Lisbonites  afloat  and  ashore. 
When  Read  and  his  crew  got  on  board  the 
Rochester,  we  of  the  NC  Division  were  all 
decorated  by  the  Portuguese  Minister  of 
Marine  on  behalf  of  the  President  of 
Portugal. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Rochester 
put  to  sea  for  Plymouth,  where  we  arrived 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  twenty-ninth. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  NC-4,  and  on  the  morning  of  May 
thirtieth  a  radio  message  was  received  that 
she  had  started.  A  sm^  water  leak  caused 
her  to  land  at  Mondega  River,  and  because 
of  delay  there  she  only  went  as  far  as  Fer- 


rol.  Spam,  that  evening,  then  came  on  to 
Plymouth  the  next  day,  when  again  there 
was  a  big  gathering  on  the  Rochester.  After 
being  greeted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
British  government,  the  crew  of  the  NC-4, 
accompanied  by  the  remainder  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  NC  Division  and  by  Admiral 
Plunkett  and  his  staff,  proceeded  by  motor- 
boats  to  the  Barbecon,  where  impressive 
ceremonies  were  held  on  the  exact  spot 
from  which  the  Pilgrims  had  embarked  for 
America. 

Orders  were  received  from  London  for 
us  to  report  there,  so  yn  Sunday  we  all 
went  up,  arriving  at  four  o’clock  Sunday 
afternoon.  We  were  greeted  by  a  perfect 
mob  at  the  station  and  after  quite  a 
parade  through  the '  streets  found  our¬ 
selves  at  the  Royal  .Aero  Club.  Here  I 
met  many  of  my  old  friends  of  the  times 
when  I  had  been  Assistant  Naval  Attache, 
and  London  seemed  like  home. 

The  round  of  entertainments  was  too  ex¬ 
tensive  to  describe,  but  none  of  us  would 
have  missed  them  for  worlds.  On  Tues¬ 
day  .Admiral  Plunkett,  accompanied  by 
Read,  Bellinger  and  myself,  proceeded  to 
Paris  in  accordance  wiHi  orders,  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  President  Wilson.  Here  we 
were  entertained  at  dinner  by  .Admiral 
Benson,  and  the  next  morning,  after  meet¬ 
ing  the  President,  were  presented  to  the 
Premiers  of  England.  France  and  Italy  and 
to  the  .American  members  of  the  Peace 
Commission.  .After  making  many  official 
calls,  we  caught  the  noon  train  to  Boulogne, 
as  we  were  due  in  London  that  same  even¬ 
ing.  The  next  day  we  lunched  at  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the  Prince  of 


Wales,  most  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
many  other  public  men  of  England.  En¬ 
tertainment  followed  entertainment  so 
rapidly  that  it  seemed  like  a  dream.  Sun¬ 
day,  June  eighth,  was  what  might  be  called 
an  off-day,  so  Colonel  Spencer  Grey,  ofihe 
Royal  .Air  Force,  Bellinger,  McCulloch  and 
I,  slipped  out  to  Hendon,  where  we  got 
into  an  aerial  limousine,  and  were  flown 
across  London  and  down  the  Thames  to 
Joyce  Green,  where  we  lunched  with 
friends  and  then  flew  back. 

Home 

N  MONDAY  the  crew  of  theA'C-./and 
I  were  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  and  on  Tuesday  the  whole 
party  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  we  had  four 
more  days  of  gaiety,  then  to  Brest  to  take 
passage  home  on  the  U.  S.  naval  transport 
Zeppdin.  We  arrived  in  New  York  on 
June  twenty-seventh,  after  an  absence  of 
just  fifty-one  days,  in  which  enough  had 
happen^  to  be  ^rcad  over  the  average 
life  of  a  man  and  furnish  quite  sufficient 
excitement  and  amusement. 

The  flight  had  become  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory.  Members  of  the  crews  met  their 
families,  and  were  allowed  two  days’  free¬ 
dom  in  New  York.  Then  we  all  reported 
in  Washington,  where  new  duties  were 
awaiting  us.  We  were  soon  scattered.  I 
asked  for  a  month’s  leave,  and,  much  to  my 
surprise,  got  it,  and  am  spendir^  it  on 
Lake  George,  just  happy  to  be  alive,  and 
at  odd  moments  telling  this  story  for  those 
who  might  want  to  know  how  the  whole 
thing  seemed  to  one  who  was  in  it  from 
beginning  to  end. 
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Announces  for  December 

THE  MAD  VIRGINS  .  by  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez 

famous  author  of  “The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse"  and  “Mare  Nostrum.”  This 
vivid,  rather  terrible  little  sketch  of  two  sisters  and  their  part  in  the  war  is  one  of  the  best 
short  stories  of  his  that  have  come  into  America. 

THE  CARRIAGE  WAITS —  by  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell 

One  of  the  most  delicious  little  Irish  stories  you  have  ever  read- — full  of  romantic  charm, 
written  by  a  woman,  who  knows  well  true  Irish  wit. 


THE  TRAIL  OF  BROKEN  KINGS 


by  William  G.  Shepherd 


who  has  been  nearly  a  year  in  Europe  representing  Eoeryhody’*.  Mr.  Shepherd  has  just 
completed  a  pursuit  of  the  various  dethroned  monarchs.  Really  it  reads  like  a  fairy  ^e. 
One  king  eats  so  fast  that  those  who  are  invited  to  dine  with  him  get  little  or  nothing  to 
eat  Read  how  the  “king  business,”  as  old  King  Edward  referred  to  his  profession,  is 
getting  on.  You'll  see  Uieir  signatures  as  they  wrote  them  in  “The  Golden  Book.” 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  BEARCAT 

THE  KING’S  THUMB . 

LINDA  CONDON  (last  instalment)  .  .  .  . 

A  MAN  FOR  THE  AGEIS  (next  to  iMt  instalment) 
YOU  CANT  MISS  IT  (first  of  two  instalments) 


.  .  by  T.  S.  Stribling 

by  Frederick  Iroing  Anderson 
.  by  Joseph  Hergesheimer 

.  .  by  Irving  Bacheller 

by  George  F.  Worts 


and  other  facta  and  fiction  in  the  December  number  of  Everybody’s — 20  cents  a  copy;  on  all 

news-stands  November  23 
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crimp  Cut 
LONG  burning  pipe  and 

cigarette  tobacco 


'T^PPY  red  bmga,  tidy  red 
^  tine,  handeome  pound  end 
half-pound  tin  humidor  a — and 
—  that  ciaaay,  practical  pound 
cryatai  glaaa  humidor  with 
•ponge  moiatener  top  that  keepa 
the  tobacco  in  auch  perfect  con¬ 
dition. 

R.  J.  Reynold*  Tobncco  Co. 

Wiiiate0.SaJ«a,  N.  C. 


MO  i]se  arguing  about  it,  or 


1  N  making  chin  music  in  a  minor 
key!  If  you’ve  got  the  jimmy -pipe- 
notion  or  cigarette  rolling  ’em 
idea  cornered  in  your  smokeappe- 
tite,  slip  in  a  few  liberal  loads  of 
Prince  Albert!  And,  you’ll  sign 
the  longest  lease  you  can  hook  up 
to  on  about  the  cheerfulest  brand 
of  in-and-out-door  sport  that  ever 
did  ramble  up  Broadway  or  down 
Lost  Creek  trail! 

Boiled  down  to  regular  old 
between -us-man-talk,  Prince 
Albert  kicks  the  *‘pip”  right 
out  of  a  pipe!  Puts  pipe  pleas¬ 
ure  into  the  24-hours-a-day  joy’us 
class!  Gives  smokers  more  fun  to 
the  square  inch  than  they,  or  you, 


ever  dug  out  of  a  pipe  before! 
Prince  Albert  makes  a  pipe  or 
cigarette  a  peace  party  at  both 
ends  and  the  middle!  Just  hums 
and  hums  the  soothingest  sym¬ 
phony  of  smdce  content  that  ever 
sifted  its  happy  way  into  a 
man’s  S5rstem!  P.  A.  is  so  fra¬ 
grant,  so  fascinating  in  flavor,  so 
refreshing  1 

And,  you  run  plumb-fair  against 
the  astounding  fact  that  Prince 
Albert  can’t  bite  your  tongue  or 
parch  your  throat!  Because,  our 
exclusive  patented  process  cuts 
out  bite  and  parch  !  Why,  you 
can’t  get  orders  in  fast  enough  to 
try  to  buy  up  the  ^pply  for  a 
long,  long  spell  1 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


Unimportant  People 

Xke  Community  Motker 

By  Lena  P.  Grant 


“I  Can  Succeed!” 

“What  other  men  have  done  with  the 
help  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  I  can  do.  If  the  I.  C.  S.  have 
raised  the  salaries  of  other  men,  they  can 
raise  mine.  If  they  have  helped  others 
to  advance,  they  can  help  me.  To  me, 

I.  C.  S.  means  ‘I  CAN  SUCCEED.’  ’’ 

Make  up  your  mind  right  now  that  not 
another  day  shall  pass  until  you  have 
made  your  start  toward  success. 

For  28  years  men  in  offices,  stores, 
shops,  factories,  mines,  railroads— every¬ 
where — have  been  winning  promotion  j 
and  increased  salaries  through  the  I.  C.  S.  ; 
More  than  100,000  men  and  women  are 
getting  ready  ri^Ai  now  with  I.  C.  S.  help 
for  the  bigger  jobs  ahead. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  the  I  C.  S.  will  come  to 
you.  No  matter  what  your  handicape,  or  how  small 
your  means,  we  have  a  plan  to  meet  your  circum¬ 
stances.  No  matter  what  career  you  may  choose, 
some  one  of  the  280  I.  C.  S.  Courses  will  surely  suit 
your  needs. 

When  everything  has  been  made  easy  for  you — 
when  one  hour  a  day  spent  with  the  I  C.  S  m  the 
quiet  of  your  own  home  will  bring  you  a  bigger 
income,  more  comforts,  more  pleasures,  all  that 
success  means — can  you  let  another  single  price¬ 
less  hour  of  spare  time  go  to  waste?  Make  your 
start  right  now!  This  is  all  we  ask:  Without  cost, 
without  obligating  yourself  in  any  way,  put  k  up 
to  us  to  prove  how  we  can  help  you.  Just  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon. 

—  TSAn  OUT  Mens  — 

MTERNATIOIIAL’ CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  2648;  SCRANTON.  PA.  ' 

Bcplttn,  without  obliflitlair  bow  I  qnaltfip for  tb# 

poottloDs  or  In  tba  rub|octt  whlcb  1  marie  JU 


IT  DOESN’T 
s  p  ecially 
matter 
about  her 
name  (she’s  a 
dreadfully 
modest  person),  or 
the  place,  which 
happens  to  be 
Grants,  in  Maine. 
Anybody  could 
have  done  it.  But 
she  did  it.  Started 
right  in  mothering 
other  people’s  chil¬ 
dren  as  soon  as  her 
four  boys  went  to 
war  (one  as  a  doc¬ 
tor,  one  a  corporal, 
one  driving  an  am¬ 
bulance  and  one  in 
aviation).  They 
were  the  same  four 
boys  she  had  spent 
her  life  supporting 
and  educating,  for 
the  Spanish  W  a  r 
I  had  made  a  help- 
;  less  invalid  of  her 
I  husband.  And  she 
made  a  business 


Her  four  children  went  to  war,  so  she  Just 
started  mothering  other  ^eofje's. 


Actresses  have  their 
understudies.  \\’hy 
not  mothers? 

The  first  call  was 
to  help  finish  a  little 
girl’s  dress  for  her  to 
wear  in  time  for  the 
speaking  contest. 
Her  mother  had  to 
go  away  for  a  few 
days  and  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  no  new 
dress  for  this  great 
occasion  was  going 
to  prove  more  than 
young  Mary  could 
possibly  bear. 
Well,  the  dress  got 
finished  all  right 
and  had  some  ex¬ 
tra  insertion  in  it 
too,  just  for  good 
luck. 

This  General 
Mother  has  yet  to 
find  the  child  that 
she  can’t  coax  up 
into  her  lap  in  five 
minutes.  For  one 
thing  she  knows 
how  to  make  the 


out  -of  her  new  mothering  which,  I  most  seductive  saucer  pies.  And  ginger- 
think,  makes  it  all  the  better  and  more  bread  men.  And  cookies.  Indeed,  her 


dignified. 


cookie  jar  is  so  famous  that  it  is  a  Complete 


Of  course  she  had  a  wonderful  equip-  job  in  itself  keeping  it  filled.  “Made 


ment  for  the  new-old  career. 

There  was  nothing  she  didn’t  know — 
about  making  father’s  last  winter’s  over¬ 
coat  fit  Bobbie  and  what  a  new  baby  likes 
to  find  on  its  arrival,  and  special  extra  ways 
of  reenforcing  stockings. 

She  figured,  when  she  was  left  alone  wnth 


with  either  dark  or  white  flour,”  says 
the  Community  Mother,  “the  children  seem 
to  like  them.” 

One  other  thing  that  melts  almost  as  fast 
as  her  cookies  is  a  stocking  pile,  that 
terrific  mountainous  kind  of  pile  that  a 
mother  has  been  meaning  and  meaning  to 


so  much  time  on  her  hands  and  such  a  large  get  at.  The  Community  Mother  sits 
ache  in  her  heart,  that  there  is  one  thing  down  in  front  of  it  and  it  just  fades  away. 


p>Bttion«  or  In  tba  aublact^ 
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,  aVlL  ENGINEER 
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everybody  needs — and  that  is  a  friend. 

Mothers  of  families  are  not,  incon¬ 
veniently  enough,  made  of  cast  iron.  Th^ 
wear  out.  Sometimes  they  even  die. 


leaving  rows  of  delightful  nubby  ready-to- 
wears  in  its  place. 

Then  when  company  is  expected  the 
Cwnmunity  Mother  hops  on  the  job  and 


Sometimes  they  get  ill.  Sometimes  they  fills  up  the  designated  piantry  shelves  with 
have  new  babies  and  can  not  attend  to  the  pies  and  cakes  and  bread.  Or  maybe  she 


housework  and  cooking  and  the  other  chil¬ 
dren.  Even  the  man  of  the  family  some 


stays  around  after  the  company  does 
come  and  sends  in  plates  of  flapjacks 


times  is  ill,  and  it’s  more  than  one  pair  of  and  things  from  the  kitchen,  leaving 
hands  can  do  to  look  after  him  as  he  should  the  real  mother  free  to  dress  up  and  enjoy 
be  looked  after  and  keep  everything  else  herself. 

running  smoothly.  Some  lucky  people  “I  must  say  I’ve  patched  up  a  good 
have  grandmothers  or  aunts  who  can  step  many  love-affairs,  as  well  as  dresses  and 
in  in  an  emergency.  But  many  haven’t,  pants,”  says  the  Community  Mother,  with 
So  this  w’oman  with  the  lovely  smile  and  a  sly  little  smile.  “Sometimes  young 
the  wavy  hair  set  up  as  a  Community  pie  will  tell  things  to  a  Substitute  Mother 
Mother,  a  sort  of  Extra  Mother  as  it  were,  that  they  won’t  to  a  real  one!” 

“THE  TRAIL  OF  BROKEN  KINGS.' 

There  are  dozens  of  royal  personages  in  Europe  out  of  a  job.  Vl^iJUam  Shepherd, 
EVERYBODY'S  correspondent  abroad,  ran  down  these  regal  derelicts  in  their  many 
refuges.  Read  his  amusing  adventures  in 

THE  DECEMBER  EVERYBODYS 
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$  “I  00 

I  =  Gtm  Set  im- 
JL  eludes  frame 
amd  handle,  stropping 
device  and  seven  Dam- 
askeene  Blades  in  com¬ 
pact,  velvet-lined  ease. 
Other  Gem  Sets  np  tot  10. 


YOU  have  pictured — every  man  has — the  happy  shave;  the  just 
right  heft  of  the  razor,  the  painless  purr  of  the  blade,  the  quick 
job,  the  silken  skin. 

That’s  the  shave  you  have  always  wanted.  That’s  a  Smoother 
Face.  A  Smoother  Face  is  a  business  asset;  a  social  necessity;  the 
daily  habit  of  the  fastidious;  the  mark  of  the  Gem  user. 

Millions  of  Gem  users  on  six  continents  know  this  shaving  truth — 

**The  Blade  is  the  Razor** 

Gem  Damaskeene  Blades — keen  as  Damascus  steel — have  a 
durable  delicacy  of  edge  that  actually  gives  a  silken  skin,  a  happy 
shave. 

Specially  tempered,  hardened  and  ground,  they  are  then  patent* 
processed,  tested  and  double-inspected.  Only  our  39  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  “know  how’’  could  produce  such  blades! 

The  Gem  frame — so  simple  to  the  eye  and  yet  so  vital  to  your 
shave-— holds  the  blade  against  your  face  at  the  Universal  Angle. 
No  adjustment  is  necessary. 


DAMIINE 


Lemrn  to  know  the  Gem.  Learn  the  comfort,  the  pride, 
the  content  of  a  smoother  face.  Fit  a  Gem  Damaskeene 
Blade  into  a  Gem  frame  and  ^et  the  full  service  you  can  ask 
from  any  razor. 

Every  man  thoald  read  the  new  folder  "Smoother  Facet 
and  How  To  Get  One.”  Shall  we  tend  yon  a  eopy? 

GEM  SAFETY  RAZOR  CORPORATION 

New  York 

CeumJimu  Brotuk;  S91  St.  Catherine  Street,  W.,  Montreal 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


Hope  of  the  Handicaps 

By  \C^iTliam  Atherton  Du  Puy 


"yiCTOR  T,  J.  GANNON,  the  friend  of  the 
“handicaps."  about  whom  the  following 
dramatic  ktory  of  human  service  centers,  is  dead. 
To  the  casual  reader  the  hald  statement  carries 
no  significance. 

But  Victor  Gannon  had  lighted  a  torch.  He 
was  one  of  those  spirits  whose  lives  shine  out 
along  the  lane  of  the  ages  like  incandescents  that 
pierce  the  fog  of  a  lonesome  street. 

Victor  Gannon  believed  that  he  had  found  the 
gloomiest  suh-kasement  in  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  American  people.  In  it  lived  those  peo¬ 
ple  among  us  who  are  old  and  who  are  down 
and  out.  For  America,  because  of  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  it,  is  disregardful  of  the  elderly, 
refuses  to  give  them  a  place  in  its  industrial  or 
business  life.  American  industry  and  business 
renews  itself  by  introducing  new  blood,  young 
blood,  at  the  bottom.  It  denies  the  boon  of 
work  to  those  who  are  past  middle  life.  It 
had  made  up  its  mind  that  the  “builders  of  yes¬ 
terday"  are  junk  on  labor's  scrap-heap. 

Only  Victor  Gannon  of  this  generation  knew 
better,  and  before  he  died  he  demonstrated  to 
the  employers  of  Chicago  that  elderly  people, 
the  lame,  the  blind — “handicaps,"  he  called 
them — were  good  buys  where  labor  is  sold. 

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE  already  had  his 
story  in  type.  AVe  are  printing  it  this  month, 
because,  with  Gannon's  death  these  old  or  ill  or 
crippled  who  have  lost  their  jobs,  who  have 
asked  in  vain  for  work  until  their  spirits  have 
been  broken,  become  a  challenge  to  the  country's 
sense  of  human  fellowship  and  service. 

For  them  Victor  Gannon  had  lighted  a  torch, 
had  held  it  on  high  in  Chicago,  and  the  “handi¬ 
caps"  had  flocked  to  him.  He  had  given  them 
the  precious  thing  they  wanted — work. 

Who  will  take  up  the  torch  and  strike  afield 
where  Victor  blazed  the  way?  ^Vho  will  make 
this  cause  his  own,  that  the  “handicaps"  of  to¬ 
day  may  see  the  light  of  a  new  hope? 

IEXICOGRAPHERS,  attention! 
Please  revise  or  supplement 
your  definition  of  “handicap.” 
^  The  word  no  longer  indicates 
merely  that  advantage  given 
the  weaker  or  the  disadvantage 
he  may  suffer  in  a  contest.  It  has  become 
a  live,  human  word  meaning  the  person 
himseU. 

A  returning  soldier  who  has  left  an  arm  in 
France  is  a  handicap.  So  is  one  who  is  deaf 
or  dumb.  So  is  even  the  aged  man  who  goes 
forth  in  search  of  work  and  who  finds  that 
a  prejudice  against  gray  hairs  has  barred 
his  way  to  employment,  a  handicap.  The 
word  in  this  sense  means  anybody  who 
must  run  the  race  of  life  carrying  an  extra 
weight. 

And  just  now  the  handicaps,  newly  de¬ 
fined,  have  found  a  place  in  our  national 
life,  have  been  officially  designated  as  an 
item  in  that  vast  task  of  reconstruction  to 
which  the  Government  is  setting  its  hand. 
A  Handicap  Bureau  has  been  established  in 


the  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  unfortunate,  to  fit  them  into  their 
proper  places  in  the  infinitely  complicated 
mosaic  of  our  industrial  life. 

Take  the  case  of  Mrs.  Anne  Cole,  for 
instance.  In  the  old  days  nobody  would 
have  thought  of  her  as  a  handicap.  Yet. 
despite  the  retention  of  her  every  mental 
and  physical  grace,  such  she  became.  It 
happened  this  way: 

Dr.  Alfred  Cole  died  suddenly.  The 
Indiana  \dllage  in  which  he  lived  had  lost 
a  genial  practitioner  who  never  shirked  a 
call  from  his  warm  bed  into  the  forbidding 
and  stormy  night.  It  had  lost  a  genial 
gentleman,  a  prominent  citizen,  a  social 
leader.  But  it  also  had  lost  a  p)oor  bill-col¬ 
lector  and  a  lavish  provider.  .\nd  there  re¬ 
mained  Mrs.  Cole  and  the  boy. 

When  the  debts  were  paid,  there  was 
nothing  left  and  Mrs.  Cole  faced  her  life 
emergency.  She  must  work  to  support 
herself  and  child.  She  was  a  gray-haired, 
stately,  elegant  matron  with  no  experience 
in  practical  affairs.  Her  whole  being  re¬ 
volted  at  the  prospect  of  cutting  ribbon  in 
a  home-town  dry-goods  store  for  women  she 
had  entertained.  If  she  must  earn  her  liv¬ 
ing,  she  decided  she  would  bury  herself 
in  the  throngs  of  a  great  city.  So  she  went 
to  Chicago  to  fight  her  battles. 

Answering  advertisements,  tramping  the 
streets  in  search  of  work,  was  a  trial  for 
which  Mrs.  Cole’s  experience  had  ill 
fitted  her.  Her  qualifications  recom¬ 
mended  her  to  few  employers.  Her  very 
charm  of  personality  was  a  bar.  Prospec¬ 
tive  employers  could  not  picture  this  gray¬ 
haired  matron  performing  the  tasks  they 
had"  to  offer.  She  was  without  experience 
and  there  was  a  prejudice  against  women  of 


her  age.  Finally  her  money  was  gone 
and  she  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  lane. 
She  was  a  handicap. 

The  last  resort  in  Chicago  was  Victor 
T.  J.  Gaimon,  who  operated  an  employ- 
ment  agency  for  the  crippled,  broken  and 
old,  the  agency  from  which  the  National 
Handicap  Bureau  has  grown.  Particularly 
was  Gannon  the  friend  of  the  elderly  un¬ 
employed.  “The  builders  of  yesterday,” 
he  called  them.  He  knew  that  employ¬ 
ers  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  youth, 
believed  that  old  dogs  could  not  be 
taught  new  tricks.  But  he  held  they  were 
wrong. 

Mrs.  Cole  was  a  broken  woman  when 
she  reached  Gannon — broken  in  all  but  her 
pride,  her  sensitiveness  with  regard  to 
those  she  had  known  of  old.  The  only 
work  she  had  been  offered,  was  likely  to  be 
offered,  was  that  in  which  the  charm  of  her 
personality  might  be  used  to  advantage  in 
contact  with  the  public.  But  from  such  a 
place  she  shrank  in  horror,  always  pictur¬ 
ing  her  humiliation  should  she  encounter 
people  from  her  home  town.  Gannon  knew 
that  this  pride  must  be  broken  if  she  were 
to  face  the  future  without  a  blighting 
dread.  He  told  her  brutally  of  her  respon¬ 
sibility  to  her  child,  her  duty  to  perform 
honest  work  in  the  world,  her  folly  in  let¬ 
ting  mere  pride  wreck  her  prospects.  He 
drove  her  to  sob  herself  into  humility, 
he  sent  her  to  squalid  places  of  possible 
employment  where  he  never  would  have 
allowed  her  to  work.  He  reduced  her  to 
that  frame  of  mind  from  which  her  recon¬ 
struction  was  possible. 

Tte  Case  of  Mrs.  Cole 

Then  he  called  up  the  employment 
manager  of  Marshall  Field,  where  he 
had  intended  all  along  that  Mrs.  Cole 
should  be  placed.  He  knew  all  the  employ¬ 
ment  managers  in  Chicago  personally,  hsid 
earned  the  right  to  talk  plainly  to  them. 
He  said  that  this  inexperienced,  middle- 
aged  woman  must  be  used.  She  had  possi¬ 
bilities  in  her,  and  besides  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  a  family  depended  on  it.  The 
employers  of  Chicago  had  been  educated  to 
the  scheme  of  the  “handicapped.”  Mrs. 
Cole  went  to  work  in  the  fur  department 
at  twelve  dollars  a  week. 

There  her  customers  were  often  women 
of  refinement  and  appreciation  of  the  sales¬ 
woman’s  graces.  They  liked  her.  She 
watched  the  other  saleswomen  and  took 
hold  where  they  were  failing  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  She  found  that  there  was  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  every  charm  she  had  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  social  grace.  She  began  to 
enjoy  making  an  art  of  salesmanship. 
The  best  customers  began  to  ask  for  her. 
The  floor  manager  observ’ed  her  work.  In 
a  year  she  was  head  of  the  fur  department 
on  her  floor,  was  earning  thirty-five  dollars 
a  week,  had  installed  her  son  in  a  srMll 
apartment  with  an  aged  aunt  who  had  a 
pension  of  twenty-eight  dollars  a  month 
and  all  were  happy  and  comfortable.  A 
handicap  family  had  been  reconstructed. 
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hesterfield 

CIGARETTES 


Tiirkhh  and  Domestic 
Tobaccos -blended 


The  only  ONE  out  of 

147  Brands  that  does  it! 


Does  what? 

Does  the  one  thing  that  smokers  have  al¬ 
ways  wished  a  cigarette  would  do — SATISFY . 

Chesterfields  not  only  please  the  taste  but 
they  go  straight  to  your  ‘smoke-spot.”  They 
let  you  know  you’re  smoking.  That’s  what 
we  mpan  by  SATISFY. 

It’s  all  in  the  blend — the  private  formula  of 
the  manufacturer — and  the  blend  can’t  be 
copied.  Chesterfields  are  certainly  different — 


ih,  whatever  the  weather. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


Lucian  Frost  was  once  a  man  about 
town  in  Chicago,  a  member  of  three  of 
its  prominent  dubs.  He  traveled  much  in 


which  the  builders  of  yesterdays  were  the 
victims.  Something  should  be  done  about  it. 
Victor  T.  J.  Gannon  was  working  for  Mr. 


Gannon  told  her  of  a  manufacturer  of 
electrical  appliances  who  wanted  a  woman 
to  clean  up  around  the  machines.  She 


South  America,  spoke  four  languages,  dab-  Thome  at  Montgomery  Ward  &  Com-  worked  part  time  at  five  dollars  a  week  and 
bled  in  high  finance.  Revolution  in  Cen-  pany,  routing  orders  through  the  estab-  finally  full  time  at  fifteen  dollars.  It  was 


bled  in  high  finance.  Revolution  in  Cen-  pany,  routing  orders  through  the  estab- 
tral  America  had  mined  him  financially,  lishment.  He  was  a  human  man  with  a 
After  four  months  in  Chicago  he  found  smile  who  got  along  with  preople.  He  was 
himself,  a  man  of  sixty-five,  without  a  cent,  put  in  charge  of  the  bureau  which  looked 
four  days  without  food,  shoes  gone  from  after  the  old  people  and  others  who  were 


lishment.  He  was  a  human  man  with  a  better  than  the  night  job  as  scrubwoman, 
smile  who  got  along  with  preople.  He  was  Then  she  asked  to  be  trained  to  onerate 
put  in  charge  of  the  bureau  which  looked  one  of  the  machines.  In  four  months  she 


walking  the  streets,  with  a  bedridden,  ill,  handicapped.  There  was  a  waiting-list  of 
hungry  wife  at  home,  meeting  everywhere  twenty-six  hundred.  Gannon  talked  to 


was  running  a  wire-insulating  machine  and 
presently  she  was  rated  as  an  expert  at 
fifty-four  cents  an  hour.  By  the  time  the 


the  stereotyped  response  of  the  prospec-  the  ministers  of  Chicago  about  the  hand-  war  came  to  an  end  she  was  considered  the 
tive  employer:  “You  don't  suit.  You  icaps  and  got  them  to  preach  sermons  best  woman  on  the  floor  and  became  su- 
are  too  old.”  He  was  a  handicap.  about  them.  He  wrote  letters  to  employ-  perintendent  and  instructor  at  a  salarj’  of 

He  went  to  Gannon.  After  Frost  had  ers  advancing  all  his  points  as  to  why  the  thirty-five  doUars  a  week.  She  would 
revived  under  the  influence  of  food,  Gan-  old  folks  should  be  given  a  chance.  He  fur-  never  be  recognized  as  the  bedraggled 
non  placed  him  as  a  floor  salesman  in  a  nished  the  newspapers  many  human-in-  scrubw'oman  of  two  years  ago.  Her  fea- 
wholesale  furniture  establishment  at  eight-  terest  stories  that  got  his  idea  across.  He  tures  have  taken  on  character,  intelligence. 


non  placed  him  as  a  floor  salesman  in  a  nished  the  newspapers  many  human-m- 
wholesale  furniture  establishment  at  eight-  terest  stories  that  got  his  idea  across.  He 
een  dollars  a  week.  He  was  starting  a  gradually  brought  employers  in  Chicago  to 
SLxty-five-year-old  man  at  a  beginner’s  a  point  where  they  w’ould  give  old  people 
salary’.  He  had  faith  in  his  ability  to  come  a  chance.  And  the  elderly  made  good, 
back.  He  believed  that  a  man  of  mature  Chicago  is  now  converted.  The  demand 
years  has  an  experience  upon  which  to  for  employees  whose  youth  is  gone  is 
build  that  is  of  value,  that  he  has  knowl-  greater  than  the  supply, 
edge  that  is  worth  money,  that  his  chances  <-p.  •  j  tr  ^ 

of  success  are  many.  ilearts 

In  a  year  Frost  was  foreign  manager  for  '^HERE  was  Joseph  T.  James,  for  in- 
his  firm.  His  knowledge  of  languages  and  stance,  who  is  by  way  of  being  a  star 

foreign  lands  had  given  him  a  vast  advan-  performer.  James  had  b^n  a  bookkeeper 
tage.  He  was  later  sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  tw'enty-five  years  for  the  same  firm, 
as  the  representative  of  the  house  for  a  Then  there  was  a  change  6f  management 
continent,  that  continent  that  is  the  land  and  a  new  bookkeeper.  James  was  out  of  a 
of  opportunity.  At  sixty-seven  he  is  a  job  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  He  was  out 


nished  the  newspapers  many  human-in-  scrubw'oman  of  two  years  ago.  Her  fea- 
terest  stories  that  got  his  idea  across.  He  tures  have  taken  on  character,  intelligence, 
gradually  brought  employers  in  Chicago  to  Her  mind  has  unfolded.  She  is  a  spruce 
a  point  where  they  w’ould  give  old  people  and  fairly  well-dressed  business  woman, 
a  chance.  And  the  elderly  made  good.  Her  opportunity  came  at  the  age  of  fifty- 

Chicago  is  now  converted.  The  demand  two  and  she  has  lived  up  to  it.  She  has 

for  employees  whose  youth  is  gone  is  been  reconstructed, 
greater  than  the  supply.  These  women  of  a  “staid  maturity”  (it 

rp.  . j  TT  was  found  that  a  definite  fixing  of  ages  was 

1  imid  ilearts  impossible  even  in  these  circles)  have  the 


greater  than  the  supply.  These  women  of  a  “staid  maturity”  (it 

rp.  . J  TT  was  found  that  a  definite  fixing  of  ages  was 

1  imid  ilearts  impossible  even  in  these  circles)  have  the 

There  was  Joseph  T.  James,  for  in-  calmness  of  despair.  They  are  fighting  a 
stance,  who  is  by  way  of  being  a  star  battle  of  life  or  death.  They  are  no 
performer.  James  had  b^n  a  bookkeeper  “pocket-money”  workers.  They  attend 
for  tw'enty-five  years  for  the  same  firm,  to  business  all  the  way.  They  are  in  better 
Then  there  was  a  change  6f  management  physical  condition  than  men  of  the  same 
and  a  new  bookkeeper.  James  was  out  of  a  age.  They  are  twenty-five  per  cent,  fitter, 
job  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  He  was  out  Their  eyes  are  better.  They  suffer  less 


Where  is  the  youngster  who  of  work  for  seven  months,  w’as  fifty-nine  from  bunions,  rheumatism,  bad  teeth— 


could  have  gone  so  far  in  two  years? 

Mr.  Gannon  was  manager  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Employers’  .Association  of  folk  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  one  due  largely  to  lack  of  attention,  are  among 
Chicago.  There  were  some  philanthropic  groove  nearly  alw’ays  suffer  from  timid  the  chief  causes  of  men  going  to  the 
men  among  the  employers  of  the  windy  heart.  His  money  was  all  gone,  friends  had  scrap-heap.  Neglected  physical  ailments. 


years  old,  was  afflicted  with  that  terrible 
malady  of  his  kind,  timid  heart.  Elderly 


those  ever\’-day  ailments  of  the  elderly— 
than  do  men.  These  physical  handicaps, 


city.  who.  some  years  ago,  became  moved  been  supporting  him,  he  had  come  to  the 
by  the  situation  in  which  old  people  found  haven  for  old  men. 
themselves  when  fortune  so  manipulated  But  James  was  a  good  bookkeeper.  He  of  the  down-and-out.  Physically  the  old 
circumstances  that  they  were  out  of  em-  was  given  an  assigmnent  at  Gary,  Indiana,  women  are  better  than  old  men.  They  are 
ployment.  Benjamin  J.  Rosenthal  was  of  installing  an  accounting  system.  It  more  adaptable,  they  learn  more  quickly, 
one  of  those.  Robert  J.  Thorne,  of  Mont-  was  considered  a  six- weeks  job,  but  James  They  have  an  added  faculty,  intuition, 


timid  heart,  extravagance,  marital  troubles 
— these  are  the  accelerators  to  the  realm 


gomery  Ward,  recently  .Assistant  Quarter¬ 
master-General  of  the -Army,  was  another.  agamsr  age  was  overcome  w'lin  an  employer  T^'J  "K/f  V  Vf  L  J7 

These  men  believed  that  one  of  the  weak-  who  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  a  month  IrlcJVeon  iVlake  Axood. 

nesses  in  the  .American  social  scheme  was  for  a  man  to  install  accounting  systems  in  TDUT  they  have  the  handicap  of  garrulity, 
the  tendency  to  disregard  the  aged.  It  is  a  chain  of  garages.  So  good  was  James’  They  will  talk  in  spite  of  heaven  and 


had  completed  it  in  three.  The  prejudice  which  helps  them  meet  new  conditions, 
against  age  was  overcome  with  an  employer  T^’j'KyfV  XAL  r'  J7 

who  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  a  month  Uid  ^clVeon  ^ake  kxood. 


probably  a  fact  that  Americans  show  less  work  and  so  valuable  his  directing  advice 
reverence  for  old  people  than  do  the  citi-  that  he  was  made  assistant  to  the  presi- 


zens  of  any  other  country.  Haste,  speed, 
is  a  part  of  the  .American  psychology  and 
there  is  likely  to  be  impatience  with  any¬ 
thing  that  stands  in  the  w'ay  of  it.  Old 
folks  are  not  given  much  attention.  In 
industry  and  business  particularly  the  de¬ 
mand  is  for  youth.  Gray  hairs  come  near 
being  a  bar  to  employment  at  many  an 
institution. 

Gray  Hairs  an  Asset 

These  Chicago  employers  with  a  turn  to 
nhilanthronv  believed  that  the  old  man 


work  and  so  valuable  his  directing  advice  earth.  They  tell  the  employment  agent  all 
that  he  was  made  assistant  to  the  presi-  their  domestic  affairs,  their  life-histor)',  con- 
dent  of  the  chain  at  a  salary  of  six  thou-  struct  for  him  their  family  trees.  The 


sand  dollars  a  year.  That  was  in  January,  duty  of  whoever  has  to  do  with  the  placing 
1918.  A  year  later  he  had  an  interest  in  of  these  women  of  staid  maturity  is  to  im- 
the  company  and  was  drawing  a  salary  of  press  on  the  prospective  employer  their 


seventy-five  hundred  a  year. 


advantages  as  workers,  but  at  the  same 


Maggie  Doran  was  a  scrubwoman  in  time  to  prepare  him  for  their  volubility 


one  of  the  tall  office-buildings  of  Chicago. 
She  went  to  work  every  night  at  eight 


and,  if  possible,  to  impress  on  the  appli¬ 
cant  the  advisability  of  silence,  of  respond- 


institution.  o’clock  and  she  mopped  up  floors  until  ing  only  to  questions  asked. 

T-T  *  A  4-  three  in  the  morning.  She  worked  on  her  In  this  ta^  of  reconstructing  the  lives 

kxray  ilairs  an  iYsset  knees  and  wrung  out  the  cloths  with  her  of  handicaps  many  men  and  women  must 

These  Chicago  employers  w-ith  a  turn  to  hands.  There  were  huge  calluses  where  come  to  understand  the  psychology  of 
philanthropy  believed  that  the  old  man  her  joints  came  in  contact  with  the  floor  timid  hearts.  They  must  learn  to  admin- 
was  not  getting  a  square  deal.  They  held  and  her  hands  were  chapped  and  cracked  ister  the  starch  that  stiffens  wabbly  spines, 
that  he  had  received  much  training  for  and  rough.  Heavy  and  stolid  and  toil-  They  must  see  beyond  the  shell  the  man  or 


which  some  one  else  had  paid,  that  he  was 
more  permanent  than  migratory  youth,  years  and  the  poverty  of  an  existence  on  There  was  Jacob  McKeon,  for  instance, 
that  he  was  likely  to  adhere  to  the  lesson  forty-two  dollars  a  month.  who  came  into  the  Chicago  office  emaci- 

of  experience,  that  he  had  come  to  the  Alaggie  had  come  from  Ireland,  where  she  ated,  threadbare,  respectable.  He  en- 
verge  of  despair  for  lack  of  a  job  and  conse-  had  been  a  farmer  woman.  She  had  al-  tered  furtively,  cast  apprehensive  glances 
quently  would  not  fritter  it  away,  that  his  ways  worked  hard.  She  might  have  fared  at  the  clock,  gave  evidences  of  great  ner- 
work  would  be  his  only  interest,  that  his  better  in  America  had  her  relatives  not  vousness.  He  said  he  was  in  much  trouble, 
mind  would  not  wander  to  the  life  of  after  shunted  her  off  to  Chicago  and  left  her  wondered  if  he  could  be  helped,  all  in  ten 


worn  was  Maggie,  bent  with  her  fifty-two  woman  who  was  and  who  may  be  again 


There  was  Jacob  McKeon,  for  instance, 
who  came  into  the  Chicago  office  emaci- 


dark,  that  he  would  command  respect, 
lend  stability,  radiate  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to 


there  unadvised. 


minutes,  for  it  was  the  lunch-hour  and  he 


Some  of  the  elevator  operators  at  the  must  get  back  to  his  job. 


his  job.  They  believed  that  there  were  office-building  were  old  men  placed  there  “What  is  the  matter  with  you?”  Mar^ 
points  in  favor  of  employing  old  men  and  by  the  Handicap  Bureau.  They  had  told  ger  Gannon  asked  him.  “You  seem  to  be 

that  a  great  mistake  was  ^ing  made  in  her  of  what  had  been  done  for  them.  She  a  bundle  of  nerves.  I  am  surprised  that 

rejecting  them.  Furthermore,  there  was  a  wondered  if  that  Gannon  could  not  help  you  have  a  job  to  go  to.  You  would 

nation-v.  ide  tragedy  being  enacted  of  her.  She  went  to  see.  a  fine  imDression  on  an  employer,  wouldn  t 


She  went  to  see. 
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Smart  and  Graceful 


Victoria 
Sedan 
Town  Car 
Limousine 


THO  the  closed  car  is  always  in  season,  it  is 
particularly  essential  after  summer  passes.  Winton 
Six  closed  cars  are  especially  noteworthy  this  fall.  Our 
surprising  new  motor  makes  them  as  fleet  and  graceful 
in  action  as  they  are  smart  and  appealing  in  design. 
Whether  you  prefer  victoria,  sedan,  town  car  or 
limousine,  you  will  firid  your  ideal  awaiting  you  in  a 
Winton  Six  closed  car.  Insure  early  delivery  by  book, 
ing  your  order  promptly.  May  we  send  you  literature? 


The  Winton  Company 

89  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Oil  Engines  for  belt  drive,  to  be  used  in  isolated  power  plants,  and  JVinton  Oil  Engme  Generating  Sets  are 
^‘Butfactured  by  the  Winton  Company  in  a  separate,  splendidly  equipped  enffne-building  plant.  Write  us  your  needs. 
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you?  And  you  have  ten  minutes  to  give  cago  idea  to  every  community  in  the 
me  in  the  making  over  of  your  life.  You  nation.  Already  the  government  em- 
do  a  little  business  toward  pulling  your-  ployment  ser\'ice  has  twenty-four  hun- 
self  together  and  come  back  at  six  o’clock  dred  offices  scattered  about  the  coun- 
when  your  day’s  work  is  over  and  we  will  try.  The  Handicap  Bureau  will  work 
go  into  the  matter.”  through  these.  It  will  attempt  to  find  a 

“But  my  wife!  She  would  not  stand  for  human,  understanding  man  or  woman  in 
my  not  getting  home.  There  is  no  tele-  each  community  who  will  meet  the  require- 
phone.”  ments  of  this  delicate  task  and  attempt 

“I  will  send  a  message  to  your  wife  and  to  carry  the  glory  of  work  to  the  old  and 
say  that  you  are  to  stay  down-town  to  injured  everywhere, 
dinner  to-night;  that  you  are  negotiating  This  bureau  as  a  national  agency  is  just 
for  a  new  job.”  getting  started.  Its  first  case  ram> 

At  dinner  the  story  came  out.  McKeon  from  a  town  upstate  in  New  York,  a 
had  secured  a  job  as  bookkeeper  eighteen  Mrs.  Green,  aged  sixty-five,  whose 
years  earher,  and  on  the  stren^h  of  it  had  only  experience  in  housekeeping  had 
married.  In  that  eighteen  years  his  salary  exhausted  her  last  widow’s  mite.  In 
had  increased  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  dol-  that  juggling  of  fate  which  scatters  its  bur- 
lars  a  week.  To  his  family  had  been  added  dens  without  consideration  of  the  ability 
two  daughters  whom  he  was  trying  to  put  of  the  recipient  to  bear  them,  a  boy  of 
through  high  school;  the  stress  of  making  seven,  a  grand-nephew,  had  fallen  to  the 
ends  meet  had  turned  the  household  into  elderly  woman  to  support.  She  had  heard 
a  jangling  of  high-strung  nerves.  of  the  Handicap  Bureau  and  had  asked  the 

With  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  living,  local  government  representative  if  she 
conditions  were  growing  steadily  worse,  could  be  helped. 

Life  for  the  wife  and  the  girls  was  hard.  u  ij  i  M  1  i  'V 

There  seemed  no  way  out.  Yet  McKeon  ilelpfl  the  >^ounded,  loo 


Prepare  babe’s  food 
according  to  the 

Mellins  Food 

Method  of 
Milk  Modification 


.cMor^iiv^*GKnstoph«r,^^ 


Learn  Photography 

Good'payinff  pontkms  iii.tbe  beat  studios  in  tbe  cMintry 
await  men  and  women  who  prepare  tbemselyea  now. 
For  25  years  we  have  socceesfaUy  taught 

Pbotosraphjr.  Plioto-Enciwvins 
mnd  Three-Color  Work 

Oatr  gruduatet  torn  fIS  to$7S  awttk.  We  udst  them 
to  secure  these  poeitKina-  Now  ie  tbe  time  to  At  your- 
eelf  for  an  advanced  nosition  at  better  pay.  Terms  easy; 
living  inexpensive.  Largest  and  beat  achoot  of  its  kind. 
Write  for  catalog  today. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  of  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Box  X,  9M  W.buh  Avenue,  EiHncham,  lllinoix 


P  ATTMTC  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guidi- 
*  •‘^  *  “-*^  *  •^*  Book  “How  To  OBTAIN  A 
PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and  description 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Hielust 
Rtferences.  Prompt  Attention.  Reatonable  Terms. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  *  CO„  7S2  Niath.  WaAiiwtea.  D.  C. 
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TAo  aU-yoar-round  soft  drink. 


Leadership, once  established, 
is  strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  its  followers  and  imitators** 
Bevp’s  leadership  is  proclaimed 
by  the  largest  rear  $uard  that 
ever  followed  a  leader. 

it  cold 


Sold  everywhere  Families  supplied  hy 
grocer,  drud^ist  and  dealer. Visitors 
are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  plant. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCrt  ST.LOUIS. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 
COURSE  IN 


TWO  YEARS 


yOtt  JUU  BAMT if  lack' 
■  AHDICJLPPIOtrainS?. 

You  cannot  attain  business  or  social 
prominence.  You  are  barred  from 
a  successful  business  career,  from 
the  leading  professions,  from  well- 
paid  dvil  service  jobs,  from  teaching 
and  college  entrance.  In  fact,  em¬ 
ployers  of  practically  all  worth-while 
positions  demand  High  School  train¬ 
ing.  You  can’t  liope  to  succeed  in 
the  face  of  this  handicap.  But  you 
can  remove  it.  Let  the  American 
School  help  you. 

myouBsup  pob  a 

This  Course, 
whirh  has  been 
prepared  hr  some  of  America's  leading  pro¬ 
fessors.  will  broaden  your  mind,  and  malce 
you  keen,  alert  and  capable.  It  is  complete, 
simplified  and  up-to-d.ite.  It  covers  all  sub¬ 
jects  given  in  a  resident  school  and  meets  all 
requhtmeHts  of  a  High  School  training. 
From  the  first  lesson  to  the  Inst  you  are 
carefully  examined  and  coached. 


ttSI  SPARI  TIN!  ONLY 


big  machinery  and  when  he  came  out  he 
had  but  one  leg,  one  eye  and  no  arms  at 
all.  But  between  two  parts  of  the  factory 
there  is  a  huge  hredoor  weighing  a  ton  and 
the  hre  regulations  require  that  it  should 
be  kept  closed.  There  was  a  lot  of  truck¬ 
ing  back  and  forth,  which  meant  that  the 
door  had  to  be  often  opened  and  closed. 
It  required  an  attendant.  A  one-armed 
man  had  formerly  devoted  himself  to  this 
task.  But  the  one-armed  man  had  learned 
a  trade  and  now  they  fixed  the  contacts 
so  Jo  with  his  one  foot  could  throw  a  lever 
that  would  open  and  close  this  door.  So 
Jo  holds  a  job  to  which  some  man  must 
give  himself.  He  serves  a  full  man’s  pur¬ 
pose. 

But  Jo  does  not  stop  here.  He  wanted 
some  task  upon  which  his  active  brain 
might  employ  itself.  So  the  firm  has  given 
him  a  problem.  It  uses  many  form  letters. 
Its  business  is  brgely  conducted  by  means 
of  form  letters.  If  Jo,  with  no  other  intel¬ 
lectual  interest  in  the  world,  would  devote 
himself  to  a  study  of  form  letters.  woul4 
concentrate  on  this  one  thing,  might  he 
not  come  to  know  more  about  form  letters 
than  anybody  else,  might  he  not  evolve 
something  that  would  be  of  use  to  the  firm? 
Jo  would  like  to  try.  He  is  to  study  form 
letters  for  two  years.  If  he  turns  up  any¬ 
thing  good,  he  will  go  into  the  form-letter 
i  department,  where  he  will  have  stenog¬ 
raphers  to  supplement  his  physical  de¬ 
ficiencies. 

So  Jo  sits  by  the  fire-door  and  kicks  his 
lever  with  his  heel.  On  a  stand  before  him 
is  his  book  of  form  letters.  When  he  wants 
a  page  turned,  he  uses  his  nose  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  There  is  a  degree  of  embarrassment 
when  he  has  a  cold,  but  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  this  member  serves  its  unusual  pur¬ 


pose  effectively.  Jo  is  hopeful  and  confi. 
dent  of  the  future. 

It  has  long  been  admitted  that  the  loss 
of  one  faculty  often  accentuates  another 
leads  to  an  abnormal  development  of  it  of 
which  advantage  may  be  taken.  It  re¬ 
mained  to  the  Handicap  Bureau,  however 
to  demoitstrate  that  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
five  senses  might  be  an  advantage  which 
should  lead  to  the  seeking  out  of  indi¬ 
viduals  suffering  the  loss  rather  than  the 
reverse. 

There  Is  Always  a  Place 

IX  \  great  mail-order  house  there  are 
many  specialized  operations.  There  is. 
for  instance,  the  pasting  up  and  routing  of 
orders,  a  simple,  almost  mechanical  task. 
But  there  is  much  coming  and  going,  and 
there  is  likely  to  develop  much  talk  and 
confusion.  The  Handicap  Bureau  had 
three  deaf  and  dumb  colored  girls.  Mr. 
Gannon,  knowing  the  detail  of  mail-order 
operation,  concluded  that  these  girls,  who 
would  hear  nothing  of  the  clamor,  who 
could  not  enter  into  the  gossips  of  the  em¬ 
ployees,  could  paste  and  route  orders  bet¬ 
ter  than  girls  with  all  their  faculties.  He 
got  pbces  for  the  three  and  his  theoiy  jus¬ 
tified  itself.  He  believed  that  there  are 
enough  jobs  in  the  countr>'  in  which  deaf 
and  dumb  people  are  better  than  normal 
individuals  to  take  care  of  all  those  who 
can  not  hear. 

Such  is  this  new  task  of  government,  a 
task  of  humanity  and  heart-throbs  such  as 
government  rarely  undertakes,  a  task  in¬ 
tended  to  operate  as  a  serum  in  the  veins 
of  the  old  and  the  afflicted  that  will  dispel 
the  tragedy  of  their  lives  by  bringing  them 
into  those  fields  of  useful  occupation  where  a 
man  finds  his  greatest  chance  of  happiness. 


Most  people  idle  vera.^  fifty  hours  a  week. 
Probably  you  do.  Use  only  oiie-lifth  ol  your 
wasted  hours  lor  study  and  you  can  remove 
your  present  bandicaii  within  two  years.  Vou 
will  enjoy  the  lessons  and  the  knowledire 
you  will  Rain  will  well  repay  the  time  spent 
in  study. 


YOU  RUN  NO 

I  Iw  So  that  you  may  see  for 
BU  m  BU  yourself  how  thorouRh  and 
complete  our  trainina  is. 
we  invite  you  to  take  fen  lessons  in  the  HiRh 
School  Course — or  any  course  of  specialized 
traininR  in  the  coupon  below — before  decid- 
inR  wht-ther  you  wish  to  continue.  II  you 
are  not  then  satisfied,  we  will  refund  your 
mohey  in  full.  We  absolutely  guarantee 
satisfaction.  On  that  basis  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  make  the  test. 

Check  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW  for  full 
particulars  and  Free  Bulletin. 

ANIRICAN  SCHOOL 


\ particulars  at 


Dept.  H-248  CUcaco,  IBuoit 
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Extern  how  I  can  qualify  _ _ 

for  the  poeitioa  checked.  I 

....Hlah  School  GrodcBto  ..^.Lawyer  I 

...„BloetricBJ  Ed^doct  *  ..BosineOT  Managsr 
....Eloe.LtobtBPowcr  Sopt  ...-Certified  Pob.  A<*eonnt&n£ 

. HyOroewtric  Enfrinacr  . Aceountont  mod  Auditor 

..^TelcpbeM  Ei^Mer  . Bookkeeper 

^  ‘  ‘iBnitineer  . Stenogrmpber 

.-Fire  ineorBsee  Expert 
..Sonitary  Engineer 
...Master  Planer 
.-Heatiaa  A  Veot.  En^fneer. 
.  Autoiowle  BneiMer 
-AotoasobOe  Re^irBBa 
...Airplaae  Meehaaie 
.  Oeneral  Edocatina  Counai 
^  ■*“  School  Branches  * 


^^Teteraphl 
^^Wirdesa  Operator 

. Ar^tcct 

...-Building  Contractor 
.....Civil  EngiiMcr 
....  Stmctorml  Engineer 
...-Mechanical  Engineer 

. Shop  Sonerintendent 

..  .JBitmm  E^ngineer 
....T>rait«Ba;i  and  Paalgner 
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Looking  Seaward 

By  Gwynne  Roberts 


THOUGH  I’m  just  a  blooming  bndsman.  I’ve  a  window  on  the  bay, 
•L  And  I  see  the  loaded  trampers  slipping  southward  and  away. 
And  I  watch  the  lighters  coaling  and  the  fimnels  smoke  and  spark. 
And  the  ferrj’boats,  like  jeweled  bars,  a-crawling  through  the  dark. 

Oh,  I’m  just  a  blooming  bndsman,  and  if  under  oath  in  court, 

I  couldn’t  tell  the  difference  ’twixt  starboard,  stem  or  port. 

Or  why  a  bos’un’s  mate  tattoos  an  anchor  on  his  arm, 

Or  if  a  halyard  is  a  pbee,  a  person,  or  a  charm. 

But  I  see  the  stodg>'  barges  lined  up  neatly  in  a  row, 

And  I  hear  the  whistles  hooting,  and  I  know  I  want  to  go. 

To  go  sailing  on  a  tramper,  reeking  tany.  rummy  lees, 

For  the  West  Coast,  the  Gold  Coast,  the  bnds  beyond  the  seas; 

To  go  sailing  out  at  dawning  in  a  sleety  mist  and  rain, 

With  the  wheezy  engines  chugging  down  the  broad  sea-track 
To  go  sailing  the  world  over,  from  St.  Peter’s  Port  to  Dover, 

And  maybe  then — and  maybe  not — come  sailing  back. 

Oh,  I’m  just  a  blooming  bndsman,  with  a  window  on  the  bay. 

And  I  see  the  loaded  trampers  slipping  southward  and  away. 

And  I  watch  the  lighters  coating  and  the  funnels  smoke  and  spark. 
And  the  fenyboats,  like  jeweled  bars,  a-crawling  through  the  dark. 


the  private  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  who 
made  off  with  the  honors  as 
the  foremost  American  artist 
of  the  war,  is  now  drawing  for 


THE  HOME  SECTOR 

A  WEEKLY  FOR  THE  NEW  CIVILIAN . 


CONDUCTED  BY  THE  FORMER  EDITORIAL  COUNCIL  OF 

Che  Stars  and  Stripes 
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You  will  find  The  Home  Sector  a  frank,  informative,  cheerful  magazine,  de¬ 
voted  and  dedicated  to  the  four  million  eight  hundred  thousand  men  who 
served  under  the  American  flag  in  the  great  war. 

A.  A.  Wallgren — the  incorrigible  Wally  of  the  Marines,  whose  comic  draw¬ 
ings  are  known  to  every  doughboy  who  got  to  France — is  also  drawing  for  this 
new  magazine,  which  has  enlisted  the  services  of  the  men  who  wrote  or  drew 
nearly  all  of  the  material  which  appeared  in  the  celebrated  journal  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

The  Home  Sector  contains  news  from  every  old  Yank  sector  from  California 
to  Coblenz.  It  contains  news  of  interest  to  all  former  service  men,  humor  in 
abundance,  anecdotes,  editorials,  many  other  features,  and  places  at  the  disposal 
of  all  former  soldiers  and  sailors — 

SERVICE,  a  department  which  will  try  to  clear  up  the  misunderstanding  and  doubt 
existing  in  the  minds  of  most  former  service  men  about  War  Risk  Insurance,  Liberty 
Loan  bonds,  back  pay,  travel  pay,  pensions,  bonuses,  legislation — state  and  national — 
and  the  dozens  of  other  questions  now  perplexing  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors. 

All  these  are  reasons  why  The  Home  Sector  belongs  on  the  reading-table  of 
every  American  home  that  showed  a  service  flag. 

On  News-stands  Every  Wednesday 

10  Cents  a  Copy 

$5  a  year.  Write  for  Special  Introductory  Offer.  Agents  Wanted 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Company,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 
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done.  You  will  be  apt  to  think  that  there 
is  too  much  liberty  here  in  the  West,  and 
perhaps  that  is  so;  but  the  fact  b,  these 
men  are  not  half  so  bad  as  they  seem  to 
be.  Lincoln  teUs  me  that  they  are  honest 
almost  to  a  man,  and  sincerely  devoted 
to  the  public  good  as  they  see  it.  I  asked 
Abe  Lincoln,  who  all  hb  life  has  been 
associated  with  rough-tongued,  drinking 
men,  how  he  had  managed  to  hold  hb  own 
course  and  keep  hb  talk  and  habits  so 
clean. 

“  ‘Why,  the  fact  b,’  he  said,  ‘I  have 
associate  with  the  people  who  lived 
aroimd  me  only  part  of  the  time,  but  I 
have  never  stopp^  assocbting  with  my¬ 
self,  and  with  Washington  and  Clay  and 
Webster  and  Shakespeare  and  Bums  and 
Defoe  and  Scott  and  Blackstone  and 
Parsons.  On  the  whole,  I’ve  been  in 
pretty  good  company.’ 

“He  has  not  yet  accomplbhed  much  in 
the  legblature.  I  don’t  think  that  he 
will,  until  some  big  issue  comes  along. 
‘I’m  not  much  of  a  hand  at  hunting  squir- 
reb,’  he  said  to  me  the  other  day.  ‘Wait 
till  I  see  a  bear!’  The  people  of  V'andalia 
and  Springfield  have  never  seen  him  yet. 
They  don’t  know  him  as  I  do.  But  they 
all  respect  him — just  for  hb  good  fellow¬ 
ship,  honesty  and  decency.  I  guess  that 
every  fellow  with  a  foul  mouth  hates  him¬ 
self  for  it  and  envies  the  man  who  isn’t 
like  him.  They  begin  to  see  his  skill  as  a 
politician,  which  has  shown  itself  in  the 
passage  of  a  bill  removing  the  Capitol  to 
'Springfield.  Abe  Lincoln  was  the  man 
who  put  it  through.  But  he  has  not  yet 
uncovered  hb  b^t  talents.  Mark  my 
word,  some  day  Lincoln  will  be  a  big  man. 

“The  death  of  hb  sweetheart  has  aged 
and  sobered  him.  When  we  are  together 
he  often  sits  looking  dowTi  with  a  sad  face. 
For  a  while  not  a  word  out  of  him.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  will  begin  saying  things,  the 
effect  of  which  will  go  with  me  to  my  grave, 
although  I  can  not  call  back  the  words, 
and  place  them  as  he  did.  He  is  what  I 
would  call  a  great  captain  of  words. 
Seems  as  if  I  heard  the  band  playing  while 
they  march  by  me,  as  well-dressi  and 
stepping  as  proud  and  regular  as  The 
Boston  Guards.  In  some  great  battle 
between  Right  and  Wrong  you  will  hear 
from  him.  I  hope  it  may  be  the  battle 
between  Slavery  and  Freedom,  although 
at  present  he  thinks  they  must  avoid 
coming  to  a  clinch.  In  my  opinion  it  can 
not  be  done.  I  expect  to  live  to  see  the 
fight  and  to  take  part  in  it!” 

1ATE  in  the  session  of  1836-1837  the 
^  prophetic  truth  of  these  words  began  to 
reyeal  itself.  A  bill  was  being  put  through 
the  legislature  denoimcing  the  growth  of 
abolition  sentiment  and  its  activity  in 
organized  societies,  and  upholding  the 
ri^t  of  property  in  slaves. 

Suddenly  Lincoln  had  come  to  a  fork 
in  the  road.  Popularity,  the  urge  of 
many  friends,  the  counsel  of  Wealth  and 
Power,  Public  Opinion,  the  call  of  Good 
Policy,  pointed  in  one  direction,  and 
the  crowd  went  that  way.  It  was  a 
stampede.  Lincoln  stood  alone  at  the 
comer.  The  crowd  beckoned,  but  in  vain. 
One  man  came  back  and  joined  him.  It 
was  Dan  Stone,  who  was  not  a  candidate 


for  reelection.  Hb  political  career  was 
ended.  There  were  three  words  on  the 
sign-board  pointing  toward  the  perilous 
and  rather  lonely  road  that  Lincoln  pro¬ 
posed  to  follow.  They  were  the  words  Jus¬ 
tice  and  Human  Rights.  Lincoln  and  Dan 
Stone  took  that  road  in  a  protest,  declar¬ 
ing  that  they  “believed  the  institution  of 
slavery  was  founded  upran  injustice  and 
bad  policy.”  Lincoln  had  followed  hb  con¬ 
science  instead  of  the  crowd. 

At  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  had 
safely  passed  the  great  danger-point  in  Ws 
career.  The  declaration  at  Decatur,  the 
speeches  against  Douglas,  the  miracle  of 
turning  4,000,000  be^ts  into  4,000,000 
men,  the  sublime  utterance  at  Gettysburg, 
the  wise  parables,  the  second  Inaugural, 
the  innumerable  acts  of  mercy,  all  of  which 
lifted  him  into  undying  fame,  were  now 
possible.  Henceforth  he  was  to  go  for¬ 
ward  with  the  growing  approval  of  hb  own 
spirit  and  the  favor  of  God. 

CHAPTER  TWENTY 

Wherein  Young  Mr.  Lincoln  Betrays 
Ignorance  oj  Two  Highly  Important  Sub¬ 
jects,  in  Consequence  of  which  He  Begins 
to  Suffer  Serious  Embarrassment. 

There  were  two  subjects  of  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  little  imderstanding. 
They  were  women  and  finance.  Up  to 
this  time  hb  tall,  awkward,  ill-clad  figure 
had  been  a  source  of  amusement  to  those 
unacquainted  with  hb  admirable  spirit. 
Until  they  had  rightly  appraised  the  value 
of  his  friendship,  women  had  been  wont 
to  regard  him  with  a  riant  curiosity.  He 
had  been  aw’are  of  thb,  and  for  years  had 
avoided  women,  save  those  of  old  ac¬ 
quaintance.  WTien  he  lived  at  the  tavern 
in  the  village,  often  he  had  gone  without 
a  meal  rather  than  expose  himself  to  the 
eyes  of  strange  women.  The  reason  for 
thb  was  well  understood  by  those  who 
knew  him.  The  young  man  was  an 
exceedingly  sensitive  human  being.  No 
doubt  he  had  suffered  more  than  any  one 
knew  from  ill-concealed  ridicule,  but  he 
had  been  able  to  bear  it  with  composure 
in  his  callow  youth.  Later,  nothing  roused 
his  anger  like  an  attempt  to  ridicule  him. 
No  man  who  came  in  hb  way  in  after  life 
was  so  quickly  and  completely  floored  as 
one  George  Forquer,  who  in  a  moment  of 
folly  had  attempted  to  make  light  of  him. 

Two  women  he  had  regarded  with 
great  tenderness — hb  foster-mother,  the 
second  wife  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  and  .\nn 
Rutledge.  Others  had  been  to  him  mostly 
delighthfl  but  inscrutable  beings.  The 
company  of  women  and  of  dollars  had  been 
equally  unfamiliar  to  him.  He  had  said 
more  than  once  in  hb  yoimg  manhood 
that  he  felt  embarrassed  in  the  presence 
of  either,  and  knew  not  quite  how  to 
behave  himself — an  exaggeration  in  which 
there  was  no  small  amount  of  truth. 

In  1836  the  middle  frontier  had  entered 
upon  a  singular  phase  of  its  development. 
Emigrants  from  the  East  and  South  had 
been  pouring  into  it.  The  summer  before, 
the  lake  and  river  steamers  had  been 
crowded  with  them,  and  their  wagons  had 
come  in  long  processions  out  of  the  east. 
Chicago  had  begun  its  phenomenal  growth. 


A  frenzied  speculation  in  town  lots  had 
been  under  way  in  that  community  since 
the  autumn  of  ’35.  It  was  spreading 
through  the  state.  Imaginary  cities  were 
laid  out  on  the  lonely  prairies  and  all  the 
comer  lots  sold  to  eager  buyers  and  paid 
for  with  promises.  Fortunes  of  imaginary 
wealth  were  created  by  sales  of  future 
greatness.  Millions  of  conversational, 
promissory  dollars,  based  upon  the  gold 
at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow,  were  changing 
hands  day  by  day.  The  legislature  with 
an  empty  treasury  behind  it  voted  twelve 
millions  for  river  improvements  and  imag¬ 
inary  railroads  and  canab,  for  which 
neither  surveys  nor  estimates  had  b«n 
made,  to  serve  the  dream-built  cities  of 
the  speculator.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  had 
more  experience  in  the  getting  and  use 
of  dollars,  and  more  acquaintance  with  the 
shrinking  timidity  of  large  sums,  he  would 
have  tried  to  dissipate  these  illusions  of 
grandeur.  But  he  went  with  the  crowd, 
every  member  of  which  had  a  like  in¬ 
experience. 

In  the  midst  of  the  session  Samson 
Traylor  arrived  in  V’andalia  on  his  visit  to 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

“I  have  sold  my  farm,”  said  Samson 
to  hb  old  friend  the  evening  of  his  arrival. 

“Did  you  get  a  good  price?”  Mr.  Lincoln 
asked. 

“.\11  that  my  conscience  would  allow 
me  to  take,”  said  Samson.  “The  man 
offered  me  three  dollars  an  acre  in  cash 
or  ten  dollars  in  notes.  We  compromised 
on  seven  dollars  all  cash.” 

“It’s  a  great  mistake  to  sell  now.  The 
river  is  going  to  be  deepened  and  improved 
for  navigation.” 

“I’ve  made  up  my  mind  that  it  can’t  be 
done  unless  you  can  invent  a  way  to  run 
a  steamboat  on  mobt  ground,”  said  Sam¬ 
son.  “You  might  as  well  try  to  make  a 
great  man  out  of  Colonel  Lukins.  It 
hasn’t  the  watershed.  To  dig  a  deep 
channel  for  the  Sangamon  would  be  like 
sending  Colonel  Lifldns  to  Harvard. 
We’re  going  too  fast.  We  have  little  to 
sell  yet  but  land.  The  people  are  coming 
to  us  in  great  numbers,  but  most  of  them 
are  poor.  We  must  give  them  time  to 
settle  down  and  create  something  and 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  state.  Then 
we  shall  have  a  solid  base  to  build 
upon;  then  we  shall  have  the  confidence 
of  the  capital  we  require  for  improvements. 
Now  I  fear  that  we  are  building  on  the 
sands.” 

“Don’t  you  think  that  our  bonds  would 
sell  in  the  East?” 

“No;  because  we  have  only  used  our 
Ivmgs  in  all  these  plans  of  ours.  No  one 
has  carefully  considered  the  cost.  It’s 
like  trading  horses  luisight  and  unseen. 
For  all  we  know,  it  may  cost  more  than  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  state  to  put  through 
the  improvements  already  planned.  The 
Eastern  capitalbts  will  want  to  know  alx)Ut 
costs  and  security.  Undoubtedly  Illinou 
b  sure  to  be  a  great  state.  But  we’re  all 
looking  at  the  day  of  greatness  through  a 
telescope.  It  seems  to  be  very  near,  u 
bn’t.  It’s  at  least  ten  years  in  the^ 
future.” 

Young  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  very  K^a^® 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  laughed  and  said. 
“I  don’t  know  but  we’re  all  a  lot  of  fools. 
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I  begin  to  suspect  myself.  The  subject 
of  finance  is  new  to  me.  I  don’t  know 
much  about  it,  but  I’m  sure  if  I  were  to 
say  what  you  have  said  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  they  would  throw  me  out 
of  doers  ” 

“Just  at  present  ;.he  House  is  a  kind  of 
insane  asylum,”  said  Samson.  “You’ll 
have  to  stick  to  the  procession  now.  The 
road  is  so  crowded  that  nobody  can  turn 
around.  The  folly  of  the  state  is  so 
unanimous  no  one  will  be  more  to  blame 
than  another  when  the  crash  comes.  You 
have  meant  well  anyhow.” 

“You  make  me  feel  young  and  in¬ 
experienced.” 

“You  are  generally  wise,  Abe,  but 
there’s  one  thing  you  don’t  know — that’s 
the  use  of  capital.  For  two  years  Sarah 
and  I  have  been  studying  the  subject  of 
finance  in  some  books  and  papers  that  our 
friends  have  sent  to  us.” 

“I’ve  seen  too  little  of  you  in  the  last 
year  or  so,”  said  the  young  statesman. 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  now  that  you 
have  sold  out?” 

“I  was'thinking  of  going  up  to  Taze¬ 
well  County.” 

“"VT^HY  don’t  you  go  to  the  growing  and 

VV  prosperous  town  of  Springfield?” 
Mr.  Lincoln  asked.  “The  Capitol  will 
be  there,  and  so  will  I.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  big  city.  Men  who  are  to  make  history 
will  live  in  Springfield.  You  must  come 
and  help.  The  state  will  need  a  man  of 
your  good  sense.  It  woxild  be  a  great 
comfort  to  me  to  have  you  and  Sarah  and 
Harry  and  the  children  near  me.  I  shall 
need  yoxu’  friendship,  your  wisdom  and 
your  sympathy.  I  shall  want  to  sit  often 
by  your  fireside.  You’ll  find  a  good 
school  thc’^e  for  the  children.  If  you’ll 
think  of  it  seriously.  I’ll  try  to  get  you  into 
the  public  ser/ice.” 

“Wc  need  you  plenty,”  Samson  an¬ 
swered.  “We  kind  o’  think  o’  you  as  one 
o’  the  family.  IT  talk  it  over  with  Sarah 
and  see.  Never  mind  the  job.  If  I  keep 
you  behavin’  yourself  it  will  be  job  enough. 
Anyway  I  guess  we  can  manage  to  get 
along.  Sarah’s  uncle  in  Boston  died  last 
month  and  left  her  a  little  money.  If  we 
can  get  what  we  have  well  invested,  all 
I  shall  need  will  be  a  few  acres  and  a  few 
tools  and  some  friends  to  swap  stories 
with.” 

“I’ve  had  a  good  talk  with  Stuart  and 
have  some  good  news  for  Hariy'  and  Bim,” 
said  young  Mr.  Lincoln.  “Stuart  thinks 
she  can  get  a  divorce  under  the  law  of 
1827.  I  suppose  they  are  still  interested 
in  each  other.” 

“He’s  like  most  of  the  Yankees.  Once 
he  gets  set  it’s  hard  to  change  him.  The 
Kelsos  have  moved  to  Chicago,  and  I 
don’t  know  how  Bim  stands.  If  Harry 
knows,  he  hasn’t  said  a  word  to  us  about  it.” 

“I’m  interested  in  that  little  romance,” 
said  the  legislator.  “It’s  our  duty  to  do 
what  we  can  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
these  young  lovers.  We  mustn’t  neglect 
that  in  the  pressure  of  other  things.  They 
and  their  friends  are  dear  to  me.  Tell 
Harry  to  come  over  here.  I  want  to  talk 
with  him.” 

This  dialogue  was  about  the  last  in¬ 
cident  of  importance  in  the  visit  of  Sam¬ 
son  Traylor. 

Late  in  the  historic  session  of  that 
^ring  wherein  the  Whigs  adopted  the 
convention  system  of  nominations  and 


many  plans  were  made  for  the  expenditure 
of  visionary  millions,  young  Mr.  Lincoln 
received  a  letter  from  his  friend  Mrs. 
Bennet  Able  of  New  Salem,  which  con¬ 
veyed  a  shock  to  his  nerves.  Before  he 
had  gone  to  the  session  Mrs.  Able  had  said 
to  him  lightly: 

“Abe,  I’ll  ask  my  sister  Mary  to  come 
up  here  for  a  visit,  if  you’ll  agree  to  marry 
her. 

“All  right,”  the  young  man  had  an¬ 
swered  playfully. 

He  remembered  Mary.  When  he  had 
left  Kentucky  years  before,  Mary — a 
slender,  sweet-faced  girl — had  been  one 
of  those  who  bade  him  good-by. 

The  letter  had  said  among  other  things: 

“Mary  has  come  and  now  we  expect  you 
to  keep  your  word.” 

No  knight  of  old  had  a  keener  sense  of 
chivalry  than  the  young  statesman  of 
Salem  Hill.  It  was  almost  as  Quixotic 
as  the  excesses  at  which  Cervantes  aimed 
his  ridicule.  .\n  appalling  fear  took 
possession  of  him — a  fear  that  Mrs.  Able 
and  the  girl  had  taken  him  seriously.  It 
was  a  thing  of  slight  importance  and  noth¬ 
ing  came  of  it  save  a  year  or  more  of  wor¬ 
ry  for  the  young  man  which  would  seem, 
to  the  remote  observer,  quite  unnecessary. 

About  this  time  Harry  Needles  arriv^ 
in  Vandalia.  The  legislature  had  ad¬ 
journed  for  a  we  'k-end.  I,t  was  a  warm, 
bright  Saturday  early  in  March.  The  two 
friends  went  out  for  a  stroll  in  the  woods. 

“Still  true  to  your  old  love?”  Abe  asked. 

“True  to  the  old  love,”  said  Harry.  “I 
seem  to  be  built  that  way.  I  shall  never 
care  for  any  other  girl.” 

“Do  you  hear  from  Bim?” 

“Once  in  a  while  I  get  a  long,  pla3rful 
letter  from  her  full  of  things  that  only 
Bim  could  write.  I  don’t  believe  I  have 
any  show  with  her.  Bim  is  good  enough 
for  any  one,  and  there  are  better  men  than 
I  am  up  there.” 

“Stuar‘  says  she  can  get  a  divorce.  We 
know  the  facts  pretty  well.  If  you  say  so, 
we’ll  prepare  the  papers  and  you  can  take 
them  up  to  Chicago  and  get  them  signed 
and  attested.  Stuart  tells  me  that  we  can 
serve  them  by  advertising.” 

“Good!”  Harry  exclaimed.  “Get  the 
papers  ready  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  send 
them  up  to  me.  When  they  come  I’ll 
mount  that  new  pony  of  mine  and  start 
for  Chicago.  If  she  won’t  have  me,  let 
her  take  a  better  man.” 

“In  my  opinion,  Bim  will  want  you,” 
said  the  legislator.  “I’ll  be  coming  home 
in  a  few  days,  and  will  bring  the  papers 
with  me.  The  session’s  about  over.  If 
the  rich  men  refuse  to  back  our  plans 
there’s  going  to  be  a  crowd  of  busted 
statesmen  in  Illinois,  and  I’ll  be  one  of  ’em.” 

“Shall  you  spend  the  summer  in  New 
Salem?” 

“I  don’t  know  yet  what  I  shall  do,” 
Lincoln  replied. 

CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 

Wherein  Samson  atid  Harry  see  Chicago 
in  the  Booming  Days  of  ’37,  and  sundry 
Dream  Cities  on  the  North  Road. 

Mr.  LINCOLN  had  brought  the  papers 
which  Harry  was  to  take  to  Bim, 
and  made  haste  to  deliver  them.  The 
boy  was  eager  to  be  off  on  his  mission. 
The  fields  were  sown.  The  new  buyer 
was  coming  to  take  possession  in  two 


weeks.  Samson  and  Harry  had  fmkK^ 
their  work  in  New  Salem. 

“Wait  till  to-morrow  and  maybe  I’ll 
go  with  ye,”  ^id  Samson.  “I’m  anxious 
to  see  the  coimtry  clear  up  to  the  lake 
and  take  a  look  at  that  little  mushroom 
city  of  Chicago.” 

“And  buy  a  few  comer  lots?”  asked  .\be 
with  a  smile. 

“No;  I’ll  wait  till  next  year.  They’ll 
be  cheaper  then.  I  believe  in  Chicago. 
It’s  placed  right — on  the  waterway  to 
the  north  and"  east,  with  good  country  on 
three  sides  and  transportation  on  the 
other.  It  can  go  into  partnership  with 
steam  power  right  away  and  begin  to  do 
business.  Your  grain  and  pork  can  go 
straight  from  there  to  Albany,  New  York, 
Boston  and  Baltimore  without  bemg  re¬ 
hauled.  When  railroads  come — if  they 
ever  do — steam  power  will  be  shoving 
grain  and  meat  and  passengers  into 
Chicago  from  every  point  of  the  compass.” 

Abe  Lincoln  turned  to  Sarah  and  said- 
“This  is  a  growing  country.  You  ■"  •/, 
to  see  the  cities  springing  up  there  :hi 
legislature.  I  was  hxjking  wit.'  iieai 
satisfaction  at  the  crop  whr '  '"...nson 
came  along  one  day  and  feh  on  Hi 
was  like  a  frost  in  midsumnie  .  Then 
came  Jackson’s  specie  circc'ar.  That 
was  like  a  fall  of  snow.” 

“The  seed  was  sown  too  early,”  Samson 
rejoined.  “You  and  I  may  live  to  see  all 
the  dreams  of  V^andalia  come  true.” 

“And  all  the  nightmares,  too,”  said  the 
young  statesman. 

“Yes,  we’re  going  to  wake  up  and  find 
a  cold  morning,  not  much  to  eat  in  the 
house  and  the  wolf  at  the  door,  but  we’ll 
live  through  it.” 

Then  the  young  statesman  proposed: 
“If  you’re  going  with  Harry  I’ll  go  along 
and  see  what  they’ve  done  on  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal.  Some  contractors 
who  worked  on  the  Erie  Canal  will  start 
from  Chicago  Monday  to  look  the  ground 
over,  and  bid  on  the  construction  of  the 
southern  end  of  it.  I  want  to  talk  with 
them  when  they  come  along  down  the 
line.” 

“I  guess  a  few  days  in  the  saddle  would 
do  you  good,”  said  Samson. 

“I  reckon  it  would.  I’ve  been  cloyed 
on  house  air  and  oratory  and  future  great¬ 
ness.  The  prairie  wind  and  your  pes¬ 
simism  w'ill  straighten  me  up.” 

Harry  rode  to  the  village  that  afternoon 
to  get  “Colonel”  and  Mrs.  Lukins  to  come 
out  to  the  farm  and  stay  with  Sarah 
while  he  and  Samson  were  away.  Harry 
found  the  “Colonel”  sitting  comfortably 
in  a  chair  by  the  door  of  his  cabin,  roaring 
with  laughter. 

“What  are  you  roaring  at?”  Harry 
demanded. 

The  “Colonel”  was  dumb  with  joy  for 
a  moment.  Then  with  an  effort  he 
straightened  his  face  and  managed  to  say: 
“Laughin’  just  ’cause  I’m  alive.”  The 
words  were  followed  by  a  kind  of  spiritual 
explosion  followed  by  a  silent  ague  of 
merriment.  It  would  seem  that  his  brain 
had  discovered  in  the  human  comedy 
some  subtle  and  persuasive  jest  whidr 
had  gone  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 
Yet  Harry  seemed  to  catch  it,  for  he  too 
began  to  laugh  with  the  fortunate 
“Colonel.” 

“You  see,”  said  the  latter  as,  with  great 
difficulty,  he  restrained  himself  for  half  a 
moment,  “this  is  my  busy  day.” 
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The  two  greatest  words  in  the  language  of  business! 

BUT— 

Do  You  realize  their  fuU  significance — their  truly  modem  meaning? 

You  know,  of  course,  that  the  function  of  advertising  is  to  win  markets  for  your  ];)roducts.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  the  function  of  selling  and  sales  work  is  to  win  dealer  cooperation  and  good  will  and 
maintain  distribution. 

But — do  you  know  and  appreciate  the  degree  to  which  the  science  and 
practice  of  advertising  and  selling  are  subject  to  basic  evolutionary  changes? 

Do  you  know  that  what  is  good  advertising  practice  and  what  is  good 
sales  practice  today  was  probably  bad  practice  five  years  ago,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  will  be  an  unwise,  unsuccessful  method  of  getting  business  five 
years  from  now? 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  get  in  touch  with  and  keep  abreast  of  these 


What 

Advertising 
&  Selling 
will  tell  you: 


About  Markot 
I*  DoTolopinent 

C1«M—  to  raacb. 
Dwlricts  to  cowmr. 
ProAteta  to  offor. 
Boilcoti  to  moot. 


[  About  Trado 
lo  Saloa  Work 

Chonaob  to  ntiliso. 
Focton  to  buUd  with. 
Ooalor  PiycholocT. 
Rotoil  Mockaaics. 
Doaler  PnblicitT. 
Storo  Displair. 
tatrodnciaa  Products. 
BmldiaaiCood  WUl. 


[  About  Maldnc  a 
io  Product  Salable 

Qoalitr  MamtouaBce. 
baptOTinc  Appoaraace  of 
Packaao. 

Handl^  Poriakablao. 
Returaod  Goods  Problem. 


are  being  done  that  way.  TTirough  the  articles  carefully  prepared  by  the  foremost 
authorities  in  their  special  lines,  supplemented  by  the  work  of  a  staff  of  editors  and  a 
corps  of  contributors  famous  in  the  business  world,  you  get  a  complete  up-to-the-minute, 
usai/e  review  of  current  problems,  with  constructive  suggestions  for  their  practical 
handling.  As  one  man  writes — '‘'^Advertising  &  Selling  helps  me  to  make  the  most 
of  present  conditions  and  anticipate  future  developments.” 

Hundreds  of  other  letters  are  being  received  from  advertising  authorities  and 
experts,  from  agencies  and  publishers,  telling  us  of  the  tremendous,  timely  value  that 
Advertising  Selling  is  performing  in  behalf  of  enlightened,  successful  merchandising 
practice.  If  you  are  not  now  reading  Advertising  iA  Selling,  you  cannot  begin  to  appreciate  the  help,  inspiration, 
guidance  it  will  give  you— in  usable,  timely  form.  And  if  you  are  not  yet  a  regular  subscriber,  a  week-by-week  reader,  of 
Advertising  lA  Selling,  now, 'in  this  period  of  stress  and  reconstruction  of  business  is  the  time  of  all  times  for  you  to  begin. 


Wmah  hy  w«tk  AJvartinng  A 
SaUing  givaa  yom  thm  latmat  and 
kaat  ward  on  aach  of  thaaa  and 
•vary  othar  phaaa  at  mare^am- 
dinng. 


Now  is  the  chance  to  get  acquainted  for  a  dollar! 

Believing  as  we  do  that  there  are  thousands  of  forward-looking  executives  who  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
service  Advertising  iA  Selling  is  rendering,  we  make  Ais  special  offer.  Simply  hand  a  dollar  bill  to  your  stenographer  and 
tell  her  to  pin  it  to  your  letterhead  and  mail  it.  We  will  then  enter  your  name  fora  four  monAs’  (17  weeks)  trial 
Ribscription  to  Advertising  iA  SelSng,  whh  Ae  understanding  that  you  may  have  the  option  of  continuing  or  discontinuing 
your  subscription  at  Ae  end  of  the  four  months,  as  you  choose.  We  believe,  however,  Aat  you  would  not  Ascontinue 
reading  Advertising  iA  Selling  once  you  begin  to  read  it.  Its 
weekly  guidance,  especially  under  Ae  present  business  conditions, 

B  too  valuable  for  the  successful  planning  and  execution  of  your 
•ileswork — or  for  your  present  advertising  of  your  business.  W e 
think  Aat  long  before  Ae  expiration  of  the  trial  period  you  will 
receive  Ae  value  of  your  dollar  back  many  times  over  and  will  be 
only  too  glad  for  us  to  place  your  name  down  on  our  list  of  regular 
J^y  subscriptions.  So  we  are  literally  giving  you  a  valuable 
business  tip  when  we  say:  “Hand  Aat  dollar  to  your  stenographer 
before  you  forget  it” 


FOUR  MONTHS'  TRIAL  COUPON 

Mail  to  Adveitiaiac  &  SeDing,  CircolatioD  Dept,  131 
East  23r«l  St,  New  Yorik,  N.  Y. 


Your  Name 


Your  Busineu 


Your  AddreM 


advertising  &  SELUNG  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Bust  23rd  Street  (Circulation  Dept)  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Again  he  roared  and  shook  in  a  fit  of  and  butter.  As  the  travelers  were  saying  “I  wish  that  I  had  your  mem<wv” 
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ungovernable  mirth.  In  the  midst  of  it 
Mrs.  Lukins  arrived. 

“Don’t  pay  no  ’tention  to  him,”  she 
said.  “The  ‘Colonel’  is  wearin’  himself  out 


good-by  Mrs.  Lukins  handed  a  package  to  Samson  remarked 
Samson.  “My  memory  i 


Samson.  “My  memory  is  like  a  piece  of  metal,” 

“I  heard  Philemon  Morris  readin’  ’bout  said  the  young  legislator.  “Learning  b 
Chicago  in  the  paper,”  said  she.  “I  want  not  easy  for  me.  It’s  rather  slow  woik— 


restin’.  He’s  kep’  his  head  bobbin’  all  you  to  take  that  money  and  buy  me  some  like  engraving  with  a  tool.  But  when  a 
day  like  a  woodpecker’s.  Just  laughs  land  there — jest  as  much  as  ye  kin.  thing  is  once  printed  on  my  memory  it 
’til  he’s  sick  every  time  he  an’  ol’  John  There’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  seems  to  stay  there.  It  doesn’t  rub  out. 
gits  together.  It’s  plum’  ridic’lous.”  the  foot  o’  that  old  sock,  an’  most  of  it  When  I  run  across  a  great  idea,  well 

The  “Colonel”  turned  serious  long  shiny  gold.”  expressed,  I  like  to  put  it  on  the  wall  of 

enough  to  give  him  time  to  explain  in  a  “I  wouldn’t  risk  my  savings  that  way,”  my  mind  where  I  can  live  with  it.  In  this 
quivering,  joyous  tone:  “01’ John  he  sets  Samson  advis^.  “It’s  too  much  hke  way  every  man  can  have  his  own  little  art 
l^ide  me  and  says  the  gol’  damdest  gambling.  You  couldn’t  afford  to  lose  gallery  and  be  in  the  company  of  great 
fimniest  things!”  your  money.”  men.” 

He  could  get  no  further.  His  last  words  “You  do  as  I  tell  ye,”  the  “Colonel’s” 
were  blown  out'  in  a  gale  of  laughter,  wife  insisted.  “I  alwus  obey  your  orders.  'X'HEY  forded  a  creek  in  deep  water 


Mrs.  Lukins  had  sat  down  with  her  knit-  Now  I  want  you  to  take  one  from  me.” 
ting.  “All  right,”  the  man  answered.  “If 


•  “OP  John  Barleycorn  will  leave  to-  see  anythinf 
night  an’  to-morrow  the  ‘Colonel’  will  it  if  I  can.” 
be  the  soberest  critter  in  Illinois — kind  o’  As  the  tv 
lonesome-like  an’  blubberin’  to  himself,”  village  Sam 
she  explained.  The  faithful  soul  add^  heart  ache  i 


They  forded  a  creek  in  deep  water 
where  a  bridge  had  been  washed  away. 
As  they  came  out  dripping  on  the  further 


see  anything  that  looks  good  to  me  I’ll  buy  shore  Lincoln  remarked: 
it  if  I  can.”  “The  thing  to  do  in  fording  a  deep 

As  the  two  men  were  riding  toward  the  stream  is  to  keep  watch  o’  your  horse’s 
village  Samson  said:  “Kind  o’  makes  my  ears.  As  long  as  you  can  see  ’em  you’re 
heart  ache  to  leave  home  even  for  a  little  all  right.” 


in  a  whisper  of  great  confidence:  “He’s  while  these  days.  We’ve  had  six  long 
a  good  man.  There  don’t  nobody  know  lonesome  years  on  that  farm.  I  sha’n’t 
how  deep  an’  kind  a  coralapus-like  he  be  sorry  to  part  with  it.  Not  one  of  our 
is.”  .  friends  have  been  out  to  see  us.  Sarah 

She  now  paused  as  if  to  count  stitches,  was  right:  Movin’  West  is  a  good  deal 
For  a  long  time  the  word  “coralapus”  had  like  dyin’  and  goin’  to  another  world. 
I<een  a  prized  possession  of  Mrs.  Lukins.  It’s  a  pity  we  didn’t  settle  further  north, 


Like  her  feathered  bonnet,  it  was  used  but  we  were  tired  of  travel  when  we  got 
only  on  special  occasions  by  way  of  putting  here.  We  didn’t  know  which  way  to 
her  best  foot  forward.  It  was  indeed  a  fam-  turn,  and  felt  as  if  we’d  gone  far  enough, 
ily  ornament  of  the  same  general  character  When  we  settle  down  again  it’ll  be  where 
as  her  husband’s  title.  Jxist  how  she  came  we  can  take  some  comfort  and  see  lots  o’ 
by  it  nobody  could  tell,  but  of  its  general  folks  every  day.” 


ily  ornament  of  the  same  general  character 
as  her  husband’s  title.  Jxist  how  she  came 
by  it  nobody  could  tell,  but  of  its  general 
significance  as  it  fell  from  her  lips,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  in  any  but 
the  most  obtuse  intellect.  For  her  it 
had  a  large  and  noble  although  a  rather 
indefinite  meaning  entirely  favorable  to 


all  right.” 

“Mr.  Lincoln,  I’m  sorry — you  got  into 
a  hole,”  said  Samson. 

“I  don’t  mind  that,  but  while  we’re 
traveling  together  please  don’t  call  me 
‘Mr.’  Lincoln.  I  don’t  believe  I’ve  done 
anything  to  deserve  such  a  lack  of  re¬ 
spect.” 

Samson  answered:  “If  you’re  nice  to  us 
I  don’t  know  but  we’ll  call  you  Abe  again 
just  for  a  few  days.  You  can’t  expect 
us  to  go  too  fa^  with  a  man  who  associates 
with  judges  and  colonels  and  governors 
and  such  trash.  If  you  keep  it  up  you’re 


‘Have  you  decided  where  to  go?”  Harry  bound  to  lose  standing  in  our  community.” 


asked. 

“I  think  we  shall  go  with  .\be  to  Spring- 
field.” 

“That’s  good.  Next  year  I  hope  to  be 


“I  know  i  ve  changed,”  said  Abe.  “I’ve 
grown  older  since  .4nn  died — years  older— 
but  I  don’t  want  you  fellows  to  throw  me 
over.  I’m  on  the  same  level  that  you  are, 


the  person  or  the  object  to  whom  or  to  admitted  to  the  bar  and  I’d  like  to  settle  and  I  intend  to  stay  there.  It’s  a  fod 


which  it  was  applied. 

“His  sykes  are  bein’  shook  up  shame¬ 
ful,”  she  remarked.  “It’s  like  a  case  o’ 
the  jerks  in  camp-meetin’.”- 


in  Springfield.’ 


notion  that  men  go  up  some  heavenly  stair- 


For  nearly  two  years  Abe  Lincoln  had  way  to  another  plane  when  they  begiii 


been  passing  the  law  books  that  he  had 
read  to  Harry,  before  they  went  back  to 


In  a  half  moment  she  added:  “He’s  got  John  T.  Stuart, 
some  grand  idees.  If  they  was  ever  The  gray  horses.  Colonel  and  Pete,  stood 
drawed  out  an’  spread  on  the  ground  so  by  the  fence  in  the  pasture  lot  and 
that  folks  could  see  them  I  reckon  they’d  whinnied  as  the  men  pas^. 


be  siuprised.” 

“I’m  sorry  to  find  him  in  this  condition,” 
said  Harry.  “VVe  wanted  you  and  him  to 
come  out  and  help  Mrs.  Traylor  to  look 
after  thfe  place  while  we  are  gone  to 
Chicago.” 

“You  needn’t  worry  about  ol’  John,” 
said  she.  “He’ll  git  lonesome  an’  toddle  off 
when  the  ‘Colonel’  goes  to  bed,  an’  won’t 
come  ’round  ag’in  ’til  snow  flies.  That 
man  will  be  just  as  steady  as  an  ox  all 
the  summer  an’  fall — not  a  laugh  out  o’ 
him — you  see.” 

“Can  you  be  there  at  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing?” 

“We’ll  be  there — sure  as  sunrise — an’ 
ready  to  go  to  work.” 

They  were  on  hand  at  the  hour  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  “Colonel”  having  acquired, 
meanwhile,  his  wonted  look  of  solenmity. 

Josiah,  now  a  sturdy  boy  of  thirteen. 


“They  know  us  all  right,”  said  Samson. 
“I  guess  they  feel  slighted,  but  they’ve 
had  their  last  journey.  They’re  about 


to  do  things  worth  while.  That’s  a  kind 
of  feudalistic,  European  twaddle.  The 
wise  man  keeps  his  feet  on  the  ground  and 
lifts  his  mind  as  high  as  possible.  The 
higher  he  lifts  it,  the  more  respect  he  will 
have  for  the  common  folk.  Have  either 
of  you  seen  McNamar  since  he  got  back?” 

“I  saw  him  the  day  he  drove  into  the 
village,”  Harr>'  answered.  “He  was  ei- 


wom  out.  We’ll  give  ’em  a  vacation  this  pecting  to  find  Ann  and  make  good  his 
summer.  I  wouldn’t  sell  ’em.  They’re  promise  to  marry  her.” 


summer,  i  woman  t  sen  em.  i  ney  re  promise  to  marry  ner. 
a  part  o’  the  family.  You  can  lay  yer  “Poor  fool!  It’s  a  sad  story  all  around,’’ 
hand  on  either  one  and  say  that  no  better  said  Abe  Lincoln.  “He’s  not  a 
boss  was  ever  wrapped  in  a  surcingle.”  fellow,  I  reckon,  out  he  broke  Ann’s  1 


boss  was  ever  wrapped  in  a  surcingle.”  fellow,  I  reckon,  out  he  broke  Ann’s  heart. 

Didn’t  realize  what  a  tender  thing  it  was. 

They  met  Abe  Lincoln  at  the  tavern  I  can’t  forgive  him.” 

where  he  was  waiting  on  a  big  horse  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they 
which  he  had  borrowed  for  the  trip  from  came  in  sight  of  the  home  of  Henry  Brim- 


James  Rutledge.  Without  delay  the  three 
men  set  out  on  the  north  road  in  perfect 


stead. 

“Here’s  where  we  stop  and  feed  and 


weather.  From  the  hill’s  edge  they  could  listen  to  Henry’s  secrets,”  said  Samson. 


look  over  the  wooded  plain  running  far 
to  the  east. 

“It’s  a  beautiful  place  to  live  up  here. 


The  level  fields  were  cut  into  squares 
outlined  by  wooden  stakes. 

Brimstead  was  mowing  the  grass  in  his 


but  on  this  side  you  need  a  ladder  to  get  dooryard.  He  dropped  his  scythe  and 

to  it.  The  little  village  is  going  to  die —  came  to  welcome  the  travelers. 

too  much  altitude.  It’s  a  horse-killer.  “Say,  don’t  you  know  that  you’re  sta^ 


stood  in  the  dooryard,  holding  the  two  No  team  can  draw  anything  but  its  breath  ing  in  the  center  of  a  large  and  promising 


Nebraska 


going  up  that  hill.  It’s  all  right  for  a 


he  said  to  Samson.  “You  fellers 


Samson  had  bought  of  a  drover.  Betsy,  a  generation*  of  walkers,  but  the  time  has  ought  to  dress  up  a  little  when  ye  come  to 


handsome  girl  of  fifteen  years,  stood  come  when  we  must  go  faster  than  a  walk  town.” 
beside  him.  Sambo,  a  sober  old  dog  and  carry  bigger  burdens  than  a  basket  or  “Boys,  we’ve  stumbled  on  to  a  dre^ 
with  gray  hairs  in  his  head,  sat  near  a  bimdle.  Every  one  will  be  moving —  city,  paved  with  gold  and  arched  with 

looking  at  the  horses.  Sarah,  whose  face  mostly  to  Petersburg.”  rainbows,”  said  Samson, 

bad  begun  to  show  the  wear  of  years  full  As  they  rode  on,  the  young  statesman  “You  are  standing  at  the  corner  w 
of  loneliness  and  hard  work,  was  packing  repeated  a  long  passage  from  one  of  the  Grand  Avenue  and  Empire  Street  in  the 

the  saddle-bags,  now  nearly  fiU^  with  sermons  of  Dr.  William  Ellery  Charming  growing  city  of  El  Dorado,  near  the  great 

extra  socks,  shirts,  doughnuts  and  bread  on  the  “Instability  of  Human  Affairs.”  water  highway  of  Illinois.” 


with  gray  hairs  in  his  head,  sat  near  a  bimdle.  Every  one 
looking  at  the  horses.  Sarah,  whose  face  mostly  to  Petersburg.” 
bad  begun  to  show  the  wear  of  years  full  As  they  rode  on,  th 
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“Where’s  the  growing?”  Samson  de¬ 
manded. 

Brimstead  came  closer  and  said  in  a 
confidential  tone:  “If  you’ll  stand  right 
where  you  are  an’  listen,  you’ll  hear  it 

fTOWin . 

“It  sounds  a  good  deal  like  a  turnip 
growin’  in  a  garden,”  Samson  renaarked 
tbou^tfuUy. 

“Give  it  a  fair  chance,”  Brimstead  went 
on.  ‘Two  cellars  have  been  dug  over 
there  in  the  pasture.  One  ‘  is  for  the 
town  hall  and  the  other  for  the  university 
which  the  Methodists  are  going  to  build. 

railroad  has  been  surveyed,  and  is  ex- 
oected  this  summer.” 


rlAT  same  railroad  has  been  expected 
in  a  thousand  places  since  ’32,”  said 
Samson. 

“I  know  it’s  the  most  expected  thing  in 
the  United  States  and  a  long  time  over¬ 
due.”  Brimstead  went  on.  “But  it’s 
bound  to  come.” 

“You  can’t  call  a  railroad  as  you  would 
a  dog,  by  whistling,”  .Abe  assur^  him. 

“But  it’s  got  beyond  Buffalo  on  its 
way,”  said  Brimstead. 

“And  you  and  I  will  be  beyond  hope 


before  it  gets  here,”  Samson  insisted. 

“O  Dorado  can  make  out  with  a  canal 
to  Lake  Michigan,  carrying  its  manu¬ 
factures  and  the  product  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  straight  to  the  big  cities  of 
the  East said  Brimstead.  “Every  comer 
lot  in  my  city  has  been  sold  and  paid  for, 
half  cash  and  half  notes.” 

“The  brokers  in  Chicago  got  the  cash 
and  you  got  the  notes?” 

“You’ve  said  it.  I’ve  got  a  drawer  full 
of  notes.” 

“.And  you’ve  quit  farmin’?” 

“Say,  I’ll  tell  ye  the  land  has  gone  up 
so  it  wouldn’t  pay.  Peasley  an’  I  cal’ate 
that  we’re  goin’  to  git  rich  this  summer 
sellin’  lots.” 

“Henry,  you’re  back  in  Flea  Valley,” 
said  Samson.  “A’ou’ve  built  on  the  sands 
again.  You’re  dreamin’.” 

Henry’  came  close  to  Samson  and  said  in 
a  confidential  tone:  “Say,  mebbe  the 
whole  state  is  dreamin’  an’  yellin’  in  its 
sleep  ’bout  canals  an’  schools  an’  factories 
an’  mills  an’  railroads.  We’re  havin’  a 
good  time  any’way.” 

“You’re  all  goin’  to  roll  out  o’  ^bed  an’ 
hit  the  floor  with  a  bump,”  said  Sam¬ 
son. 

Brimstead  declared  in  his  usual  tone  of 
confidence: 

“The  worst  part  o’  bein’  a  fool  is  lone- 
s^ness.  I  was  the  only  one  in  Flea 
\  alley.  Now  I  shall  be  in  the  company 
of  a  governor  an’  dozens  o’  well-known 
statemen.  Y’ou’U  be  the  only  lonesome 
®xn  in  Illinois.” 

“I  sometimes  fear  that  he  will  enjoy 
the  loneliness  of  wisdom,”  said  Honest 


At  Night 

Puffed  Wheat — thin,  toasted  whole- wheat 
babbles— in  a  bowl  o(  milk. 


Mornings 

Puffed  Rice  or  Com  Puffs  with  cream 
and  sugar  or  mixed  with  any  fruit. 


Toasted  Bubble  Grains 


Here  are  whole  grains — Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice. 
Corn  Puffs  are  corn  hearts  puffed. 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  forms  practically  a  complete  food. 
All  the  needed  elements,  including  minerals  and  vitamines, 
are  there. 

All  are  steam  exploded — puffed  to  8  times  normal  size. 
In  fact,  a  hundred  million  steam  explosions  occur  in  every 
kernel.  Every  atom  is  fitted  to  digest. 

There  are  scores  of  ways  to  serve  them.  One  is  to  crisp  and  butter 
for  children  to  eat  dry.  Use  like  nut  meats  in  home  candy  making — 
scatter  in  your  soups. 

As  breakfast  dainties  they  hold  premier  place.  And  nothing  makes 
the  milk  dish  so  attractive. 

Don’t  make  them  occasional  foods.  The  three  kinds  offer  variety. 

The  more  children  eat  the  better.  The  less  they  eat  the  more  they 
want  of  something  not  so  good. 


Puffed  Puffed  Com 
Wheat  Rice  Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


Nutty,  Fluffy  Pancakes 

Made  with  Puffed  Rice  Pancake 
Flour  Mixture 

Now  w<-  offer  another  delight  in  pancake 
flour  containing  ground  Puffed  Rice.  It  makes 
such  pancakes  as  you've  never  tasted.  Trv  it. 
The  flour  is  self-raising,  so  you  simply  add 
milk  or  water.  Our  experts  worked  for  two 
years  to  secure  this  ideal  blend. 


Tbs  Quaker  Qele  QimpanQf 


4  of  "A  Man  for  the 

Agex '  ’  will  appear  in  the  Deceinber  issue. 
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UNDER  the  SPREADING  CHESTNUT  TREE 


EDITOR  S  NOTE 


tkt  $ifn  i$  t\€  CktMtnut  Tr§t,  no  gtory  i$ 
hnrrod  ^  ft*  W#  wiJ1^od)y  for  mvoiJohU  onog. 

J^ddrooi  oU  monuocri^t*  to  **T%*  Chestnut  Tree,"  en- 
^oting  stomped,  mddresssd  envelope. 


A  PATENT-MEDICINE  salesman  bent 
upon  drawing  a  crpwd  was  giving  a  sleight- 
of-hand  performance.  He  drew  forth  a  hand¬ 
kerchief ,  shook  it  out,  threw  it  into  the  air, 
caught  it,  and  took  from  it  a  quarter. 

“There,”  he  remarked,  “although  you  saw 
for  yourself  that  the  handkerchief  was 
empty,  I  take  from  it  this  coin.  I  can 
get '^another  this  way,”  he  added,  and 
apparently  plucked  one  from  the  air. 

“Gosh!”  an  old  farmer  muttered,  “that 
feller  must  not  keer  much  fer  money.  Ef  I 
could  jest  reach  up  an’  do  a  thing  like  that, 
you  bet  I’d  take  a  half  a  dollar  every  time!” 

“V ERY  good,”  said  the  colonel  at  inspec¬ 
tion.  .“Shirts,  socks,  flannels,  all  very  good. 
Now,  can  you  assure  me  that  all  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  your  kit  have  buttons  on  them?” 

“No,  sir,”  said  Private  O’Connell,  hesi¬ 
tating. 

“How’s  that?”  demanded  the  colonel. 

,  “There  ain’t  no  buttons  on  the  towels,sir.” 


It  LAY  in  the  path,  an  unexploded 
eighteen  cm.  shell.  For  days  no  one  dared 
remove  it.  And  then*  the  C.  0.  ambled  by. 
“Get  this  blamed  thing  away!”  he  shouted. 
“But  no,  Sergeant,  see  that  a  fence  is  put 
around  it.  A  dud  can  work  the  very  devfl!” 

Fifteen  minutes  before  supper-time  the 
sergeant  directed  a  hungry  corporal  to  take 
two  men  and  stakes  and  wire,  and  in  five 
minutes  they  were  all  at  the  scene  of  action. 

“Now  lads,  five  minutes  for  the  job  and 
five  to  get  back,”  said  the  corporal.  “Grab 
two  stakes  each  and  hold  ’em  up.  Oh  bdl! 
We’ve  nothing  to  use  for  a  hammer.  WeB, 
here  goes!”  and  heaving  theheavy  dud  inhis 
mi^ty  hands,  he  tenderly  drove  each  sta^ 

“Right  oh!”  He  replaced  the  dud  in  its 
imprint,  saw  the  wire  carefully  fastened,and 
slipped  his  men  back  to  their  supper  on  time. 


Chin  LUNG  went  to  cook  on  a  big  sheep 
ranch.  For  days  he  was  alone,  the  wagons 
and  herders  coming  in  but  once  a  week  for 
food  supplies. 

Chin  Lung  stood  it  just  four  weeks.  Then 
one  day  the  owner  found  the  Chinaman 
dressed  to  leave.  “Me  go  back  him  Sian 
Flancisco,”  he  atmounced. 

“But  you’re  gettin’  a  hundred  a  month 
an’  eats.  What  are  ymh  leavin’  for?” 

Just  then  a  sheep  bell  tinkled  outside 
and  a  ewe  called  to  its  lamb.  “Too  muchee 
ting-aling  baa  baa!”  answered  Chin  Lung. 

\ 

XWO  Comishmen  starting  from  opposite 
places  were  to  travel  to  different  destina¬ 
tions  past  a  common  point.  They  wished 
to  know  who  would  arrive  there  first,  but 
could  not  think  how  to  decide  this. 

\t  last  Jack  had  the  solution.  “There’s 
a  stump  there,  ain’t  there  ’Enry?” 

“There  is,”  said  ’Enry.  “That’s  where 
we  turn  and  go  in  hopposite  directions.” 

“I  ’ave  it,”  announced  Jack.  “If  you 
get  to  the  stump  first,  you  put  a  stun  on 
it,  an’  if  I  get  there  first  I’ll  knock  it  off.” 

A  COLORED  soldier  at  the  parcel-post 

window  of  a  Northern  camp :  “Ah  wants  ZEB  SMITH  was  a  drafted  man.  He  saw 
to  insure  this  ’ere  package,  ’cause  Ah  wants  heavy  fighting  in  France  and  was  wounded, 
mah  gal  in  Floritla  to  get  it  sure.”  On  lus  return  to  the  United  States  he  was 

“What  does  the  ^ckage  contain?”  asked  interviewed  by  one  whose  duty  it  was  to 
the  clerk  mechanically.  interest  himself  in  the  men. 

“Dat’s  a  shoe-box  full  ob  snow,  boss,  and  “Smith,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  when  tional  political  question. 
Ah’m  mighty  auious  foh  Ca’line  to  get  you  are  released  from  the  service?”  Suddenly  the  judge  i 

it,  kase  she’s  never  done  seed  no  snow  “Get  me  some  dependents,”  was  the  in-  was  that  this  national  p< 
befo’.”  stantaneous  reply.  “Prohibiton,”  was  the 


XUH 
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THE  ETERNAL  KNOUT 


The  men  befriended  me.  I  told  them  of 
the  vast  herring  catches  of  our  White  Sea. 

I  toW  them  of  our  ways  of  cure — at  which 
they  had  always  marveled.  I  told  them 
of  our  savory,  cod-like  navaga.,  of  our 
great  sturgeon,  beluga,  and  of  ikra,  our 
caviar.  I  told  them  of  Russia,  of  her  sor¬ 
rows,  of  her  people  and  their  plight;  how  I 
had  been  a  worker  in  our  societies  to  bring 
understanding  to  the  people,  and  how  in 
their  untaught  i^orance,  it  was  hopeless 
as  stemming  a  flood  with  a  barley  straw; 
that  always  I  had  been  beaten,  and  now 
what  good  was  I,  a  maimed  man!  Then  I 
told  them  how  the  great  dream  of  my  life 
was  realized — to  be  in  .America,  to  be  free, 
to  drive  one’s  life  whither  one  would.  Al¬ 
ready  I  was  planning  the  lead-things  of  my 
life’s  vision:  to  organize  an  "artvel,"  a 
banding  together  of  the  fishermen  for  bet¬ 
ter  cures,  better  prices  and  equal  rights, 
with  myself  as  their  starosta — their  elder — 
to  direct  and  keep  accounts. 

With  my  one  arm  I  learned  to  work  and 
weave  nets  once  again,  and  soon  came  the 
spring — when  I  noted  the  threads  of  des¬ 
tiny  drift  together  and  knot  and  finally 
tangle  m  a  way  that  it  seemed  only  God 
must  have  wrought. 

There  comes  a  day  in  their  spring  season 
up  there  when  ice  seems,  as  usual,  to  hold 
the  sea  relentlessly  imprisoned  as  far  as 
eye  can  reach,  and  yet — mystery  of  God — 
in  the  morning  the  ice  is  not,  neither  along 
shore  nor  strewing  the  surface  of  the 
new-released  rejoicing  sea.  This  day 
came.  The  ice  had  vanished  overnight, 
and  lo,  in  the  morning  the  w’aters  of  the 
bay  grew  white  as  milk — white  and  frothy 
as  kumys  from  the  milk  of  mares;  the 
herrings  in  all  their  swarming  hordes  had 
come  and  were  propagating  after  their 
kind  in  the  shallows  along  the  shore. 

In  the  rush  I  was  put  to  keep  tally  on 
Laskey’s  vessel.  The  seines  were  run, 
many  of  them.  Then  followed  the  shout¬ 
ing,  the  halloing,  the  gradual,  terrible  im¬ 
prisonment  of  the  fish,  furious  in  their 
throes  of  spawning,  ^veral  times  our 
boat  stole  their  nets  through  the  living, 
timing  sea,  and  dragged  them  out,  filW 
with  the  seething,  hissing,  slickering 
m)rriads,  until  the  Uttle  vessel  of  Laskey’s 
sagged  heavily  on  the  surface  like  a 
wounded  duck. 

T  ASKEY  had  been  grim  and  sullen  all 
day.  He  was  expecting  ill-fortune.  In 
the  morning  he  had  come  upon  a  house- 
cat  m  the  little  cabin,  a  pitiful  little 
creature  which  had  stolen  abc^rd  to  bring 
forth  young.  To  him  it  was  an  ill  omen. 
In  a  superstitious  fury  he  had  destroyed 
the  little  animal  and  threw  her  crushed 
offspring  into  the  sea. 

I  was  close  to  Laskey  when  the  first 
shadow  found  him.  A  man  slipped  in 
the  slimy  living  mass  on  deck,  struck 
the  hatch  and  laid  open  his  skull.  They 
lowered  him  hurriedly  into  a  boat  and 
made  ready  to  take  him  for  aid. 

“IMiere  to?”  called  out  the  boatman. 

And  Laskey  said:  “St.  Mary’s.” 

A  man  near  sang  out  through  the 
hissing  and  the  turmoil:  “There’s  no 
*^tor  in  St.  Mary’s.  He’s  been  south 
~  ^nter.  Make  for  Northport.  That 
•oklier-doctor’s  there.” 
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Swift  I  glanced  at  the  big  Islander. 
A  barbed  thought  had  found  him  and 
sunk  deep  in  his  consciousness.  He  stood 
there,  stark  and  rigid,  like  a  muertoe — a 
corpse  frozen  in  its  grave  that  had  been 
sto^  up  among  us  for  our  fears  to  chill 
upon.  His  arms  hung  dead  at  his  sides; 
his  face  stared  out  and  afar  into  the 
onrushing  dusk — puzzled  like  a  little 
child’s — then  hardening  into  an  iron  mask 
with  embers  for  eyes. 

We  went  ashore  hurriedly.  I  was  help¬ 
ing  with  the  seines  when  a  man  touched 
my  arm.  “Laskey  wants  you.” 

He  stood  apart,  a  great  evil  figure  in 
his  black  oilskins  all  spangled  over  with  a 
glistening  armor  of  scales.  Towering 
above  me,  his  eyes  flashed  me  over  scorn¬ 
fully  as  one  might  inspect  a  cowering 
hunchback.  His  voice  was  tainted  with 
contempt. 

“Is  it  true  that  your  doctor  friend  is  in 
Xorthport?” 

“Yes.” 

He  grunted.  “My  women  say  we’ll 
need  a  doctor  soon  and  I  suppose  I  must 
get  one,  but  look  you,  it  won’t  be  him. 
I’ll  tend  to  that.  You  heard  me  tell  him 
if  ever  he  come  to  Cliffhaven  again  I’d 
kill  him.  I’ll  keep  my  word.  You  tell 
him  this  for  me.  Here’s  where  luck’ll  pick 
its  man.” 

POWERLESS  waiting  is  a  dreary  pa¬ 
rade-ground  for  the  training  of  the 
soul;  I  could  only  watch. 

.As  the  da)rs  passed  the  big  Islander 
made  a  strange  move.  He  pulled  out  one 
of  the  worthiest  little  craft  in  the  fleet, 
be^m  overhauling  it  and  making  all  about 
it  in  perfect  condition.  The  men  watched 
in  private  scorn.  A  one-man  boat  outside 
at  that  season  would  be  merely  crowing 
toward  the  lair  of  death.  But  none  ques¬ 
tioned  him.  Perhaps  I  alone  knew  his 
intent.  While  Northport  was  but  ten 
miles  up  the  coast,  the  nearest  town  that 
held  a  doctor  was  fifty  miles  down  the 
shore. 

The  days  dragged  by.  March  had 
roared  itself  out  among  the  islands  and 
slid  on  into  the  treacheries  of  April.  And 
.April  was  to  cast  the  die. 

There  came  a  week  when  for  long  hours 
Sarge  Laskey  stood  alone  on  a  little  wharf 
and  watched- the  sea  and  sky,  striving  with 
all  his  soul  to  fathom  the  elements.  His 
face  had  grown  into  the  lines  of  a  gray 
granite  image.  Then  came  a  day  when 
early  in  the  morning  he  came  striding 
out  of  the  little  house  with  the  manner 
of  a  warrior  girding  himself  for  battle. 
•And  the  day  was  drear  and  leaden,  and  a 
growing  wind  was  whipping  in  from  the 
northeast.  The  man  stood  a  moment 
facing  it,  his  face  set.  Then  he  bent  into 
it  resolutely. 

His  mother  came  after  him  down  to  the 
shore.  The  little  craft  he  had  made 
ready  was  well-built  and  able — the  engine 
faithful — but  it  seemed  pitifully  unequal 
to  the  great  seas  that  already  were  sweep¬ 
ing  by  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  outside. 

His  mother,  a  soft  little  old  creature, 
hurried  along  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 
“Sarge,  boy,”  she  pleaded,  “don’t  ye  do 
it.  Rim  up  around  the  point  and  fetch 
the  doctor  from  Northport.  Your  wife’ll 


be  takin’  chances  enough  with  any  doctor. 

I  know.” 

The  man  made  no  reply,  but  passed 
down  into  the  boat  and  cast  off. 

The  woman  watched  the  boat  labor  out 
toward  the  entrance.  It  kept  well  in  the 
lee  until  it  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  then  it  turned  direct  south.  He/ 
was  bound  down  shore. 

The  woman  shook  her  head  and  went 
slowly  back  to  the  house. 

An  hour  later  she  came  forth  again, 
quickly,  her  face  grieved  but  determined. 
She  came  direct  to  the  shore.  In  one  of 
the  sheds  a  young  man  builded  lobster 
traps. 

“  ’Zekiel,”  she  said.  “You  can  run  up 
around  to  Northport,  can’t  you?” 

The  young  man  rose  and  stepped  to  the 
door.  Icy  rain  like  gray  slanting  needles 
was  driving  in  from  the  northeast.  “Yes, 

I  guess  so,  if  I  git  started  right  away. 
Looks  like  a  whale  of  a  no’theaster, 
though.” 

“Well,  go  for  us,  like  a  good  son.  Take 
this  letter  to  Dr.  Bryson.  It’s  desperate. 
Tell  him  it’s  death  if  he  doesn’t  come.” 

Later  in  the  day.  Young  Master  strode 
up  from  the  shore  before  the  hissing  rain, 
opened  the  door  and  stood  in  the  little 
kitchen. 

Fate  had  brought  him  back — to  Cliff- 
haven. 

I  stopped  at  the  door.  Two  village 
women,  with  their  shawls  awry,  sway^ 
nervously  in  the  little  chairs  that  rocked. 
Young  Master  laid  down  his  case  and 
stripp^  off  his  wet  garments. 

Then  he  went  into  the  little  room,  and 
night  came  on,  a  night  rocked  by  such  a 
storm  as  might  have  ripped  itself  away 
from  the  control  even  of  its  Creator. 

A  little  after  daylight  the  next  morning. 
Young  Master  came  forth  from  the  house 
and  leaned  up  against  the  door,  bareheaded, 
facing  the  terrible,  beating  storm.  His 
face  was  gray  and  his  arms  hung  loose 
from  a  weary  body. 

Some  one  brought  him  his  cap,  and 
he  staggered  out  and  along  the  road, 
seeking  rest. 

.And  the  second  day  later,  Sarge  Lasky 
beat  back  into  the  little  cove.  His  deck¬ 
house  had  been  battered  away,  and  he  was 
— alone. 

In  his  home  the  child  had  come — and 
gone. 

AT  TIMES  God  seems  to  sleep. 

And  the  things  I  come  to  now  seem 
evil,  seem  to  be  grim  things  of  a  strange 
realm — not  man’s — not  God’s.  And  even 
they  came  to  pass  in  a  place  remote  from 
our  sane-ordered  world — a  lonely  spot 
in  the  sea,  a  vague  borderland. 

The  big  Isl^der  was  gone — mysteri¬ 
ously,  a  day,  two — three.  Then  he  came 
back.  It  was  very  strange.  His  face 
was  broken  and  bruised  and  swollen  as  if 
he  had  battled  with  some  terrible  adver¬ 
sary.  But  his  eyes  were  evilly  lit  with  a 
deep  grim  delight. 

Something  like  a  knell  took  up  its  tolling 
in  my  soul.  Somewhere  some  hidden 
thing  was  calling  to  me  in  bitter  distress 
and  I  could  not  answer. 

And  I  was  not  alone  in  my  strange 
unquiet.  The  Islander’s  little  wife  sou^t 
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me  in  grave  uneasiness.  “Grigor,”  she 
said,  “I  am  afraid — terribly  afraid.” 

I,  too,  had  become  well-nigh  sickened  at 
my  own  fears.  I  lost  no  time.  I  took  a 
fishing-boat  and  a  boy  and  made  for 
Northport.  Young  Master  was  gone — 
vanished.  His  pipe,  his  books,  his  clothes, 
all  were  there — all  with  the  look  as  of  a 
living  presence,  but  his  housekeeper  and 
the  town  were  become  quite  mad  with 
fruitless  speculation. 

I  came  back.  And  I  set  myself  to  guard 
this  big  Islander’s  every  movement.  For 
I  was  going  to  kill  him.  On  three  dif¬ 
ferent  (hiys  he  took  his  boat  and  sputtered 
off  to  sea,  toward — the  Wolves.  I  mar¬ 
veled.  The  Wolves  were  fishing-groimds 
for  cod  and  haddock  in  the  fall,  but 
never  in  the  early  summer. 

And  then  one  day  came  Vashka.  She 
slipped  into  the  little  town  like  a  white 
wraith,  straight  to  me,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  beheld  a  steady-gleaming,  ques¬ 
tioning  spark  deep  in  her  fathomless  eyes. 
Her  presence  stirred  me.  She  was  un- 
weariedly  restless  and  ill  at  ease.  Soon 
she  vanished. 

Then — the  day. 

The  little  woman  across  the  street  came 
over  to  me  just  after  noon,  her  face 
anguished.  “Grigor,  I  am  in  terrible  dis¬ 
tress.  Will  you  take  a  boat  and  go  with 
me — off  to  the  Wolves?  Something  seems 
— ^it  is  foolish,  but  something  seems  calling 
to  me  out  there.” 

I  helped  her  into  the  boat,  started  the 
engine,  and  we  had  begun  to  sweep  out¬ 
ward,  when  a  flying  white  streak  lifted 
itself  from  the  beach,  soared  out  over  the 
water  and  lit  neatly  with  us.  ItwasVashka. 
A  moment,  and  she  did  an  unaccoimtable 
thing:  she  licked  the  little  woman’s  hands, 
then  to  retire  apart  again. 

The  sky  was  veiled — inscrutable.  The 
sea  flat — pay — dead. 

Ten  miles  out  and  the  Wolves  came 
up  out  of  the  deep  like  fantom  islands 
stretched  on  mist.  On  the  outermost 
was  a  crude  hut — barest  shelter  for  fisher¬ 
men  in  the  season.  We  pounded  in  a 
cove  on  the  landward  end.  Vashka  I 
ordered  to  remain,  and  we  made  round  the 
shore  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  hut. 
In  a  little  sheltering  cove  below  it  we  saw 
floating  the  boat  of — the  big  Islander. 

Perchance  there  may  have  been  a  time 
when  you  have  felt  yourself  awed — fright¬ 
ened;  when  it  seemed  you  were  about  to 
witness  the  working  of  God  stripped  of  its 
veil.  It  was  like  that  as  we  hurried  along 
the  shore  under  the  dumb  pay  sky, 
hidden  in  which  even  the  sun  withheld  his 
countenance.  The  woman  with  me  be¬ 
gan  to  weep  frightenedly  long  before  we 
reached  the  hut. 

Stillness  like  death. 

Then — the  Wg  islander  stole  out  of 
the  hut.  And  after  him,  bleating  out 
upon  the  air  came  a  tremulous  babbling 
lament,  like — I  can  not  tell  you;  it  was  like 
,  no  sound  human;  soulless,  too,  it  was  yet 
unlike  that  of  an  animal.  At  the  sound 
the  peat  Islander’s  face  lit  up  into  a 
fervor  almost  devotional.  His  eyes  held 
leering  fires,  as  one  who  had  supped  in¬ 
timately  with  the  devil,  and  he  licked  his 
lips.  “You’re  welcome,”  he  grinned. 
“Come,  see!” 

The  little  creature  with  me  rushed  for¬ 
ward,  dropped  to  the  earth  within  the  hut, 
and  I  came  up  and  looked  in. 


There  on  the  filthy  earth  floor  was  Young 
Master — my  Young  Master.  Hovering 
on  the  earth,  his  head  and  face  showing 
caked  and  matted  from  old  woimds,  his 
body  a  palsied  skeleton,  a  weird,  mournful 
light  in  his  sunken  eyes  as  if  from  long 
staring  out  on  loneliness  and  terror,  the 
thing  in  the  hut  was  more  like  a  muti¬ 
lated  beast  than  a  human  creature 
fashioned  after  divine  image. 

For  a  space  I  stared  stupidly  like  a 
startled  bullock — the  broken  creature  on 
the  ground  was  claiming  my  bodily  eyes, 
but  the  eyes  of  my  soul  were  back  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  hovering  lightning  wary  over  terrible 
scenes:  mad  streaming  hordes  parched 
for  blood;  jumbled  tumult  pounding  in 
pace  with  brute  p>assions;  screaming 
things  done  swift  to  death;  hushed  human 
hud^es — distorted  among  rocks,  sucked 
into  swamps.  And  flashing  through  it  all, 
with  clear  white- blazing  soul  bestowed 
upon  few,  I  was  seeing  Yoimg  Master  as  he 
was  then — an  anpl  Michael.  And  now 
this  spoiled  thing. 

I  LEFT  the  woman  hovering  over  him, 
and  came  out  from  the  hut.  A  lurking 
devil  of  madness  showed  somewhere  in 
the  big  Islander’s  eyes,  along  with  triumph. 
“Old  Nabbie  Ross  said  a  man  would  come 
among  us  who  would  be  my  ‘conqueror’ 
because  of  his  mind.”  His  face  grinned 
like  a  wolf.  “If  this  is  him — look,  I’ve 
taken  his  mind.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.” 

Within,  Young  Master  whimpered  and 
cried  wearily.  Outside,  the  big  Islander 
laughed — long — loud. 

I  rushed  away— I  turned  my  face  im¬ 
ploringly  up  to  the  blank,  stupid  pay  sky. 
This  peat  creature,  in  his  festering  ig¬ 
norance,  was  hurling  a  world  out  of  ad¬ 
justment  for  what  was  sorrowfully  trivial 
and  little.  Against  it  all — I  —a  little  man, 
with  but  one  arm. 

Then  something  fell  down  within  me. 
I,  too,  shed  my  spirit — I,  too,  became  of 
the  beasts.  I  too,  thirst^  for  blood. 

I  flung  myself  at  the  peat  man  craftily. 
I  spat  upon  him,  striking  his  face  smartly 
with  my  fist  as  I  passed.  I  danced  mad¬ 
deningly  on  the  pound  beyond  him.  His 
face  blackened  with  surprised  wrath — 
that  I,  a  maimed  thing,  should  stand 
against  him.  But  I  held  a  crazy  plan  in 
my  head.  I  flouted  him  with  every  taunt 
in  my  power.  He  advanced  on  me  and 
I  ^rang  away  again.  I  hurled  stones 
at  him.  He  stalk^  after  me,  confidently, 
like  a  tipr  sure  of  his  prey — following 
me  up  the  shelving  ledges.  I  couki  nut 
escape.  He  knew  it.  But,  oh,  if  I  could 
pt  him  between  me  and  the  deep  water,  i 
could  rush  him  over,  cling  to  him  and — 
die  with  him! 

In  a  silent  breath  I  remember  now,  my 
ears  heard  a  faint  swishing  from  round  the 
shore. 

I  played  the  big  Islander  warily.  I  put 
him  fair  between  me  and  the  water  below. 

Again  the  strange  whispering  slither 
of  swift-scattered  pebbles  approaching 
from  the  other  side  of  the  island.  It 
flirted  my  attention  a  swift  instant  from  my 
adversary.  The  big  Islander  caught  my 
abstraction.  He  ru^ed  on  me  with  a 
crushing  blow  and  drove  me  stunned 
among  the  rocks.  Hope  flickered  out — 
dead. 

It  was  then  that  something  white  rose 
into  the  air  above  the  ledge  and  settled 
lightly  upon  it.  It  was  Vashka.  She 


would  only  pass  us  by.  Weakly,  I  strove 
to  cry  out  to  her,  but  something 
settled  down  on  me  and  stayed  me  like  a 
cloud. 

And  then  as  I  lay  half-dead.  I  beheld 
the  reorganizing  knout  of  God  stretched 
forth  toward  this  lonely,  bereft  spot  in  the 
world.  I  came  then  to  witness  the  labors 
of  destiny. 

The  graceful  creature  floating  along 
could  not  see  me.  But  she  halted  and 
gazed  straight  at  the  man.  As  God  lives, 
some  stranp  thing  grew  between  them-^ 
some  old  hatred,  before  Young  Master 
and  before  America — some  ancient  feud 
of  cotmnon  instinct.  Vashka  had  never 
seen  this  man  before,  but  I  know  now  she 
must  have  sensed  in  him  what  was  paltry, 
rabble  Russian  blood — the  brooding,  jeal¬ 
ous,  disorganizing  trudness  of  inbred 
insurgency — the  same  coarse  elements 
that  had  slain  her  own  master. 

She  was  borzoi — wolf -hunter — again. 
Her  eyes  lost  their  indifferent  smolder— 
they  turned  green  like  illumined  emeralds, 
then  flaming  red  like  coals.  The  man 
wheeled  warily,  his  exultation  strij^ 
from  him  like  a  dishonored  robe;  his  b^y 
slackened  in  its  joints,  his  face  went  sick 
with  apprehensive  fear,  an  instinctive  heri- 
tap  from — he  knew  not  what. 

Then  it  began — a  terrible  contest.  I 
could  not  believe  it.  I  shivered  in  a  mad 
nausea  of  eapmess. 

Like  a  gleaming  saska,  like  a  sword  of 
vengeance,  the  dog  drove  through  the  air, 
ripping  the  man’s  arm  vrith  a  slashing 
thrust  as  she  passed. 

My  spirit  screamed  aloft!  My  blood 
boiled  with  joy! 

She  wheel^  and  drove  at  him  again, 
shoulders  high,  the  terrible  slavering  jaws 
straining  toward  his  throat.  But  the  man 
threw  bus  body  like  lightning  and  she 
swept  past. 

I  sensed  now  the  savap  lust  in  the  ter¬ 
rible,  beautiful  body.  Oh!  I  povekd 
in  a  madness  of  delight. 

Again  the  creature  flashed,  and  great 
rap  of  the  man’s  clothing  came  away  in 
her  jaws.  And  apin - 

Ou  Bogk!  I  caressed  the  dog — I  cursed 
the  man — I  screamed  prayers  at  the 
Creator — all  in  the  same  voice. 

The  disheveled  rap  of  the  man  now 
revealed  peat  patches  of  the  white  craven 
body  beneath;  and  still  they  came  away. 

I  ROCKED  in  my  apn.v  of  exultation. 

and  crazily  I  bartered:  “O,  thou  God! 
Readjust  thinp!  Put  us  right,  and  my 
life  is  thine!” 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  feasted.  The 
man  was  mere  animal  now.  But  he  was 
driving-terrible  crashing  fists  into  the  dc^’s 
body.  Desperately  he  closed  on  the  flying 
menace,  and  topther  they  went  down. 
Then  up — the  white  creature  playing  about 
the  man  like  streams  of  white  flame. 

But  what  did  she  now? 

I  was  tranced.  Vashka  could  ea^ 
have  opened  his  veins.  But  something 
else  was  her  scheme.  .-Vnd  then  I  saw. 
She  was  driving  him,  driving  him  down  to 
the  brink,  down  to  the  sea.  A  terrific 
onslaught,  a  desperate  flight  and  warily 
the  man  turned  and  dropped.  He  swam 
to  the  beach.  But  the  dog  was  there, 
implacable  waiting  fanp.  He 
and  swam  to  another  point  and  again  she 
drove  him  furiously  back. 

He  stood  a  moment,  waist  deq),  the 
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The  secret  of  sound,  white 
teeth  is  a  clean  mouth 


The  chewing  of  my  Original 
Pepsin  Gum  by  exciting  the 
flow  of  the  salivary  juices  — 
which  are  nature’s  cleansing  proper¬ 
ties  for  the  teeth — will  help  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  keep  in  perfect  condition 
the  teeth  of  men,  women  and  children. 

In  the  case  of  children  who  now¬ 
adays  eat  such  a  laurge  proportion  of 
soft  food,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  provide  them  with  some  substitute 
for  the  harder  foods  which  nature 
intended  should  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  zuid  preservation  of 
the  teeth. 

Chew  my  Original  Pepsin  Gum 
regularly,  ten  minutes  after  meals, 
and  you  will  undoubtedly  notice  its 
beneficial  effect  on  your  teeth. 


AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 

New  York  deveUnd  Ckica«o  KaiiMs  Gtjr  San  Francwco 
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By  EJiaa  Lteherman 

'^HE  things  he  squandered  youth  upon — 
Hb  racquet,  bat  and  catcher’s  glove, 
The  mandolin  that  strummed  hb  tove — 
Are  waitmg  there  .  .  .  though  he  b  gone. 


But  a  few  days  since,  I  came  upon  them. 
Young  Master  and  the  girl,  well  up 
among  the  rocks  of  the  Cloister,  together — 
at  peace.  Far  off,  soft  ?nd  beautiful,  the 
Wdves  floated  above  the  sea  like  on 
Glimmering  bands  of  mirage-like  haze,  that 
spun  in  the  afternoon  sun  like  a  gauze  of 
^er.  A  scintillating  myriad  of  sea-gulls, 
the  young  birds  of  early  fall,  drifted  over 
them  like  a  glinting  flurry  of  star-dust — 
like  brightness,  like  hope — like  new  life  to 
come. 

And  now,  these  are  the  things  that 
came  to  me  that  day  as  a  great  light: 
that,  no  matter  where  in  the  world,  power 
coupled  with  ignorance  is  evil;  that  aU 
time  is  but  a  pilgrimage  of  progress, 
and  that  the  laggard — man  or  country — 
must  form  into  line,  flogged  of  God.  Man 
or  country,  I  say— do  you  hear?  And 
following  these  thoughts  into  my  awed 
soul,  came  the  words  of  Babushka,  the 
little  grandmother;  “A  country,  like  a  man, 
b  just  as  great  as  its  enlightenment. 
Russia’s  deeds  are  the  deeds  of  madmen, 
of  children.  She  perishes  for  teachers — 
for  helpers.” 

And  so  I  am  going  back.  On  the  boat 
that  saib  to-morrow — I  am  going  back. 
America  b  my  soul’s  dream,  but  Russia 
needs  me — in  my  humble  way  I  can  help 
stay — the  knout. 


It  Used  to  l>e  His  R.oom 


Two  motto-cards  still  blaze  the  trail 
He  took:  “Invictus” — creed  of  men — 
And  “If,”  that  fired  hb  spirit,  when 
He  said  “Good-by  ...  I  will  not  fail!” 

But  one  new  form  surveys  with  pride 
The  old,  familiar  things — a  sign 
Of  peace  on  earth  and  grace  divine — 
The  cross  he  got  before  he  died. 


red  blood  welling  from  hb  arm  afresh,  his 
meager  clothing  slapping  upon  him  in 
wet  rags.  Beast  he  had  l^ome,  and  by  a 
beast  was  he  being  forced  into  the  oblivion 
of  the  sea.  “I’m  beat,”  he  muttered  and, 
dropping,  surged  away,  out  into  the  un¬ 
known. 

The  sun  burst  forth.  The  dead,  leaden, 
inscrutable  world  became  a  realm  of  life, 
of  light,  of  victorious  silver. 

Oh  yes,  we  tried  to  reach  him.  Once 
in  the  boat,  the  woman  made  me  start  out 
for  the  swimmer,  but  when  we  came  to  the 
spot  he  was  gone.  Vashka  lay  motionless, 
her  appraising  muzzle  pwinted  ahead  over 
the  prow,  her  fathomless  eyes  fixed  afar, 
classifying — classifying. 


The  books  he  scanned  with  eager  glance 
Now  rest  unread.  .  .  .  The  student  left 
That  patient  group  to  wait  bereft. 

He  had  another  task  ...  in  France. 


The  poster  maids,  a  brave  array. 

Are  smiling  still,  as  though  they  must; 
The  college  pennants  gather  dust. 
But  flaunt  hb  faith  ...  of  yesterday. 
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TTu  J^avy  d€tigning-room,  where  the  fittJe  wooden  models  were  given  tJieir  experimental  coats  of  deceptive  Paint.  Lieutenant  Warner  at  the  left. 


Fooling  tke  Iron  Fish 

Tke  Inside  Story  of  Marine  Camouflage 
By  Everett  L,  ^X^amer 

Formerly  Lieutenant,  Construction  Corps,  U.  S.  I'l.  R~  P. 

Marine  camouflage  would  submarine  commander  as  to  tke  actual  the  impression  of  a  figure  more  slender 
never  have  proved  such  course  that  a  vessel  was  steering  and  so  than  she  actually  possesses,  and  she  is 

an  enigma  to  the  public  cause  him  either  to  miss  his  shot  or  to  usually  quite  successful.  In  the  later 

had  it  not  been  for  an  learn  that  he  had  taken  up  a  wrong  posi-  British  “zebra”  period  this  identical 

ingrained  conviction  that  tion  from  which  to  make  it.  This  de-  device  was  employed  on  ships — vertical 

it  was  similar  to  the  art  of  ception  was  secured  either  by  concealing  lines  to  raise  the  apparent  height  of  certain 
concealment  as  practised  on  land.  The  the  important  structural  features  of  the  parts  and  horizontal  lines  elsewhere  to 
two  have  almost  nothing  in  common,  ship  so  thoroughly  that  it  was  difficult  give  the  opposite  effect. 

Imitation  plays  an  important  part  on  to  make  any  estimate  of  her  course  what-  An  examination  of  the  file  where  sug- 

land,  but  it  never  enjoyed  anything  but  ever  or  by  a  skilfully  designed  pattern  gestions  forwarded  to  the  Navy  Dep^- 

a  minor  r61e  in  the  work  upon  the  ships,  to  give  the  impression  of  an  apparent  ment  are  kept  sheds  a  good  deal  of  light 
Even  to-day  there  are  a  lar^  number  of  course  considerably  at  variance  with  the  on  the  public  attitude  toward  camouflage 

people  who  persist  in  thinking  that  the  true  course.  and  clearly  demonstrates  that  few  people 

conspicuous  jjattems,  which  look  to  the  To  attain  either  of  these  results  it  is  understood  exactly  what  we  were  doing, 
unitiated  like  a  cubist’s  dream,  are  in-  obvious  that  the  delicate  colors  employed  or,  if  they  did  grasp  the  general  purpose, 
tended  to  simulate  clouds  or  waves  when  in  attempts  at  low  visibility  must  be  dis-  they  thought  that  the  patterns  were  ap- 
seen  at  a  suitable  distance,  and  so  render  carded  in  favor  of  strong  contrast.  This  pli^  in  a  ha.phaza.rH  fashion  without  any 
the  ship  invisible.  was  a  daring  innovation  in  its  application  underlying  principle  of  design.  A  very 

The  name  “dazzle  painting,”  as  the  to  ships,  but  the  basic  principle,  which  large  proportion  of  the  communications 
ultimate  type  of  marine  camouflage  was  is  to  alter  form  rather  than  to  conceal  it,  were  concerned  with  imitation  of  natural 
christened  in  England,  in  order  to  dis-  is  not  altogether  unfamiliar.  It  has  long  effects,  and  there  was  quite  a  school  of 
tin^sh  it  from  painting  aimed  to  reduce  been  practised  in  the  realm  of  feminine  inland  camoufleurs  who  persisted  in  trying 
visibility,  only  served  to  add  to  the  existing  wearing  apparel,  and  some  of  our  most  to  show  an  analogy  between  birds  or 
confusion,  and  many  persons  conceived  successful  camoufleurs  have  been  among  animals  and  an  8,800-ton  steel  ship,  and 
the  idea  that  its  purpose  was  to  dazzle  the  ladies.  When  a  woman  appears  on  they  were  not  easily  persuaded  that  the 
the  eye  and  make  vision  difficult.  the  street  dressed  in  vertical  stripes,  she  protective  coloration  suitable  for  a  par* 

On  the  contrary,  the  purpose  of  this  is  certainly  not  trying  to  be  invisible,  but  tridge  squatting  motionless  in  the  bru^ 
type  of  painting  was  primarily  to  deceive  the  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  she  is  trying  to  give  could  hardly  be  made  applicable  to  a 


SterHary  DanUh  at  tk*  ^i$co^  of  tht  tasting 
Asatrs  wktra  tka  Uttla  modal  tki^  wart  atudiad 
u  if  from  a  villarnout  tuhmariru,  txeoAt  tkat 
kirt  tka  "tuh”  eommindar  could  foint  kit  vic¬ 
tim  tduri  ka  fltaatd  and  ckanga  conditions  of 
hfkt  and  kackgroundt  of  sky  and  water  at  will. 


FIREARMS  IIV 

^The  JWto  ReapmiaibilHies  of  Bnex-times 

Homes  must  be  guarded  as  well 
as  fought  for — the  ideal  for 
which  America  fought  lives  in  the 
heart  of  every  householder.  Each 
one  is  responsible  for  the  preservation 
of  that  ideal — to  give  the  utmost  in 
protection  for  his  home. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  following  the 
settlement  of  our  greatest  conflict,  a  spirit  of 
restlessness  will  not  beset  us  for  a  time 
homes  may  be  in  danger  from  this  cause. 

Provide  your  home  with  COLT  protection. 

Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  COLT  has  always  been  the 
official  side  arm  of  American  forces,  why  it 
is  known  as  the  “Proven  best  by  Govern¬ 
ment  test.” 

Cok’s  Revolvers  and  Automatic  Pistols  are  made 
in  all  desirable  calibers,  weights  and  size?— 
from  the  little  “Vest  Pocket”  to  the  big 
“Service”  model — there’s  a  COLT  to  suit 
YOUR  individual  requirements. 


moving  ship  seen  against  an  ever-changing  1 
sky. 

A  very  prominent  authority  on  land 
camouflage  submitted  to  the  Department 
two  models,  in  one  of  which  invisibility 
was  assured  by  swathing  the  entire  ship 
in  a  net,  and  in  the  other  by  a  huge  spread 
of  canvas  painted  to  imitate  a  cloud.  The 
idea  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Leviathan  floating  away 
unseen  on  the  horizon  disguised  as  a 
billowy  evening  cloud  is  a  very  noetic 
thoi^t— if  you  have  never  seen  the 
Leviathan. 

This  pleasing  concept  of  a  cumulus 
three-stacker  must  take  a  second  place 
beside  the  suggestion  from  another  source, 
which  was  for  nothing  less  than  a  veritable 
floating  island.  A  rocky  island  with  pine 
trees  and  a  lighthouse  moving  majestically 
»long  the  .Atlantic  steamer  lanes  was  well 
cilculated  to  startle  the  U-boat  conunan- 
der,  and  it  needed  only  an  ingenious  ar¬ 
rangement  for  sendii^  the  vessel’s  smoke 
out  through  the  lighthouse  keeper’s 
chinmey  in  order  to  mystify  the  Hun  com¬ 


pletely  and  bring  him  to  the  surface  to  I 
“shoot  the  sun”  for  his  bearings.  I 

More  than  one  person,  with  a  fine 
(Jisregard  for  the  tax-payer  and  a  desire 
to  win  the  war  at  any  cost,  recommended 


that  ships  be  nickel  plated,  and  the  sug- 
8^on  that  vessels  be  entirely  covert 
with  mirrors  came  from  quite  a  number 
of  different  sources.  It  was  claimed  that 
wch  a  surface  would  reflect  the  surround- 
^  sea  and  sky,  and,  altering  with  every 
<Mnging  effect  of  the  day  or  night,  create 
•hsdute  invisibility.  The  advocate  of  this 
yh^c  had  at  least  grasped  one  of  the 
"■d^ental  difficulties  of  low  visibility 
painting— its  lack  of  adaptability  to 


Colt’s  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Company 

Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Get  a  Job  that 
Beats  the  High 
G>st  of  Living 


m  your  present  job— or  if  your  progress  is  too 
slow,  ttt  into  the  selling  game.  Keep  your 
job  while  you  learn  Star^Iesmanship.  Study 
a  few  minutes  every  evening.  No  classes  to 
attend — we  teach  you  by  mail  as  we  have  taught 
thousands  during  the  past  twelve  years. 

Qualify  for  a  Big  Pay  Job 

Our  methods  make  the  mastery  of  Salesman¬ 
ship  easy.  We  have  taught  men  from  every 
walk  of  life — bookkeepers,  clerks,  mechanics. 
Many  are  earning  $2.S00  to  $10,000  a  year — and 
more.  No  matter  what  you  are  earning  now 
Salesmanship  will  increase  your  earning 
power  from  three  to  ten  times.  There  are 
positions  everywhere  waiting  for  the 
trained  salesman.  Our  Free  Employment 
Service  lists  thousands  of  these  positions, 
and  helps  our  members  secure  them.  For 
more  than  twelve  years,  our  System  of 
Training  and  Employment  Service  has 
been  directly  instrumental  in  the  success 
and  satisfaction  of  thousands  of  am 
bitious  men. 

You  Can  Be  n  Star  Snlmman 
— We  Will  Prove  It  to  You 

Let  us  train  you  in  Salesman¬ 
ship,  just  as  we  have  trained 
thousands  of  others.  Let  us 
show  you  letters  from  success- 
ful  saU^smen  everywhere  who  say 
N.  S.  T.  A.  training  made  them 
winners.  My  new  book,  "A 
Knight  of  the  Grip,”  repro- 
duces  many  of  these  letters 
tmd  explains  salesman- 
ship  in  every  detail. 


changing  effects,  but  they  understood  the 
problem  better  than  they  did  the  solution. 

Passing  over  the  practical  difficulties 
of  loading  steel  rails  or  pig  iron  into  a 
ship  completely  covered  with  mirrors, 
there  still  remains  the  fatal  objection  that 
mirrors  do  not  work  in  the  way  this  plan 
required,  and,  instead  of  reflecting  the  sea 
and  sky  behind  the  vessel,  they  would  have 
reflect^  an  entirely  different  effect  from 
the  opposite  quarter  of  the  horizon,  alter¬ 
nately  flashing  sea  and  sky  in  the  wrong 
places  as  the  vessel  rolled.  A  shiny  sur¬ 
face  has  indeed  proved  so  objectionable 
in  reflecting  the  sun  that  the  Navy  has 
been  trying  to  find  a  durable  substitute 
for  the  present  glossy  paint. 

One  inspector  brought  forward  the  prop¬ 
osition  to  equip  a  vessel  on  each  side  with 
“a  camera  with  a  searchlight  attachment” 


the  denizens  of  the  water-front  who  saw  the 
vessels  broadside  and  did  not  realize  that 
three  or  four  points  off  the  bow  the  dis¬ 
tortion  of  perspective  destroyed  all  r^ 
semblance  to  a  destroyer.  It  afforded 
the  vessel  no  protection  within  the  arc 
where  it  was  most  vitally  necessary. 
Three  destroyers  apparently  just  leaving 
the  steamer’s  side  in  pursuit  of  tte  sub¬ 
marine  was  a  common  variant  of  this 
scheme,  but  was  never  applied  to  any 
vessel. 

The  history  of  marine  camouflage  can 
be  acquired  almost  painlessly  by  the  stu¬ 
dent,  because  there  is  none  to  speak  of. 
It  is  said  that  Csesar  during  an  expedition 
to  the  English  coast  disguised  his  vessels 
by  painting  them  green  and  ordering  the 
s^ors  to  wear  green  clothing,  and  that 
Nelson  at  Trafal^r  painted  the  port  and 


NATIONAL  SALESMEN’S 
TRAINING  ASSOOATION 
I>««t.34-S  CMat*.nL.U.S.A 


But  they  aren't — when  you  Took  down  on  them.  The  arrangement  of  littU  Hocks  cast  the  spJt, 
and  the  pattern  they  form,  if  painted  on  a  real  ship,  would  Mtewite  fool  the  periscope. 


MTIORAL  SAlESKirs  mOWC  ASSOOATION 
Dwt  34-S,  Okitv.  ■„  U.  S.  A 

With  BO  obllgatioa  on  my  part,  pleaw  send  roe  full  Information 
rfiout  the  N.  S.  T.  A.  Training  and  Employment  Serrice.  Also  a 
nW  showing  lines  of  busineu  with  openings  for  aalesmen. 


arranged  to  “throw  shadows  on  the  out¬ 
sides  of  the  ship  that  will  represent  the 
ocean  waves,  while  the  outline  of  the  en¬ 
tire  ship  is  kept  in  darkness.”  To  further 
mislead  the  Hun,  pictures  of  imaginary 
ships  were  to  be  thrown  on  the  waves  at  a 
distance. 

Others  recommended  the  painting  of 
vessels  to  imitate  whales  or  icebergs,  and  a 
piarticularly  large  number  of  suggestions 
were  received  involving  some  variation  on 
the  scheme  of  a  destroyer  painted  on  a 
steamer’s  side.  The  Navy  had  tried  this 
out  and  discarded  it  long  before  these 
commiinications  commenced  to  pour  in,  but 
the  plan  deserved  special  mention  because 
it  remained  for  a  long  time  the  public’s  con¬ 
ception  of  just  what  camouflage  really  ought 
to  be.  I  saw  it  on  the  Antigone  and  I  im- 
derstand  that  it  was  also  applied  to  the  Von 
Steuben.  The  idea  immediately  captivated 


starboard  sides  of  some  of  his  vessels 
different  colors  to  increase  the  apparent 
munber  in  his  fleet.  But  except  for  a  few 
isolated  experiments,  ship  camouflage  by 
means  of  paint  never  acquired  any  i^ 
portance  until  the  advent  of  unmtricted 
submarine  warfare.  By  a  pure  coincidena 
camouflage  as  an  important  weapon  w 
defense  had  its  inception  in  the  very  same 
month  that  we  entered  the  war. 

Late  in  that  month  a  British  artist 
waited  upon  the  Admiralty  with  a  proj» 
sition  that  was  destined  to  revmlutioi^ 
existing  theories  in  regard  to  the  paintu^ 
of  ships.  tJp  to  that  time  the  name  ot 
Norman  Wilkinson  had  been  a  fammw 
one  to  that  portion  of  the  British  public 
which  appreciates  an  ably  painted 
of  the  sea,  but  beyond  the  limits  of  ^ 
own  land  few  had  heard  of  the 
fewer  still  had  seen  any  examples  m 
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work.  Before  many  months  had  passed 
designs  from  his  hand  had  been  ob^rved 
in  every  part  of  the  globe  where  the  British 
mer^ant  flag  is  flown,  and  so  far-reaching 
was  his  influence  that  ultimately  the 
fimdamental  principles  which  he  advocated 
were  adopted  by  sdl  of  the  great  maritime 
powers  among  the  Allies. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Wilkinson  had 
spent  a  lifetime  in  the  study  of  ships  and 
the  sea,  and  he  quickly  realized  the  futility 
(rf  trying  to  find  any  color  or  combination 
of  cdors  which  would  at  once  tend  to 
decrease  visibility  at  a  distance  and  at 
more  moderate  ranges  offer  any  sort  of 
concealment  or  protection  to  a  huge  mov¬ 
ing  steel  hulk  pouring  forth  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  smoke.  He  reasoned  that  since 
the  ship  would  certainly  be  plainly  visible 
for  a  considerable  distance,  possibly  even 
located  by  her  smoke  when  still  below  the 
horizon,  there  was  nothing  to  lose  by 
making  her  a  little  more  visible.  In  his 
own  words,  since  it  is  “impossible  to  hide  a 
vessel,  it  does  not  matter  how  visible  she 
b,  providing  her  course  remains  a  nutter 
of  question  to  the  attacker.” 

The  correctness  of  his  condrision  as  to 
the  value  of  coiu^  distortion  received 
a  striking  confirmation  when  at  a  later 
date  the  confidential  nunual  issued  by  the 
Gemun  submarine  school  at  Kiel  for  the 
instruction  of  its  student  oflflcers  came  to 
light.  Here  we  find  the  situation  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  following  words:  “The 
determination  of  the  track  angle,  or  (what ! 
amounts  to  the  same  thing)  of  the  enemy’s  | 
course,  is  the  foimdation  of  the  whole 
art  of  firing  submerged.” 

It  was,  however,  in  the  microphone  that 
lieutenant  -  Commander  Wilkinson  foimd  1 
the  most  powerful  argument  against  low  j 
visibility  painting.  The  subnurine  was  ^ 
ptculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  this ' 
under-water  listening  device,  since  with 
the  exception  of  submarine  chasers,  which 
were  of  too  shallow  draft  to  be  easily  | 
torpedoed,  it  was  the  only  craft  that  dared 
to  renuin  motionless  in  the  danger  zone. 
Under  such  ideal  listening  conditions  an 
^iproaching  steamer  might  often  be  heard, 
•nd  her  approximate  position  determined, 
at  distances  greater  than  she  could  be  seen. 

"TOURING  the  time  that  the  work  in 
^  England  was  passing  through  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  development  we  were  j 
^ing  through  a  period  of  this  experiment  I 
in  this  country. 

While  the  five  camoufleurs  sanctione<l ' 
by  the  Shipping  Board  were  endeavoring ; 
to  »lve  the  problem  by  applying  various  , 
designs  and  patterns  to  our  merchant 
ships,  the  Subnurine  Defense  Association 
approached  the  subject  from  the  theo¬ 
retical  side.  A  series  of  readings  were  I 
roade  on  flat  profile  models  to  determine  | 
the  relative  visibility  of  various  colors  j 
and  patterns,  but  up  to  the  time  that  the  j 
Navy  Department  took  charge  of  camou- 1 
flage  painting  in  this  country  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  had  no  opportunity  to  test  its 
conclusions  by  observation  on  a  ship 
under  sea  conditions. 

Nearly  all  of  the  experimental  work  in 
mis  country  had  been  aimed  at  the  re¬ 
duction  of  visibility,  but  the  men  of  the 
Navy  were  ^adually  becoming  convinced  I 
of  the  futility  of  further  effort  in  that 
direction.  | 

In  January,  1918,  the  Navy  Department  | 
deadcd  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  ■ 


IF  you  want  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with 
your  fountain  pen,  if  you  want  the  pen  to 
start  right  in  on  high  the  moment  the  point 
touches  the  paper,  and  stay  there  until  the  job  is 
finished,  use  Carter’s  Fountain  Pen  Ink.  First 
wash  the  pen  thoroughly,  preferably  let  it  stay 
in  water  overnight.  Give  the  pen  a  chance  to 
work  for  you  as  it  should.  You  will  be  pleased, 
too,  with  the  strong,  rich  Carter  blue. 


CARTER’S 

FOUNTAIN  PEN  INK 


like  Carter’s  Writing  Fluid,  passes  nine  rigid  labo¬ 
ratory  tests  before  it  is  allowed  to  leave  the  fac¬ 
tory.  You  are  insured  absolute  uniformity  of 
product  —  guaranteed  the  old  pre-war  blue,  the 
easy  flow,  the  freedom  from  sediment  and  cor¬ 
rosion,  the  ultimate  jet  black  and  unquestioned 
permanency  of  record. 


THE  CARTER’S  INK  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
New  York  Chicago 


Boston 


Montreal 


CAKTOt  INX  PKOOUCTS 
Cmo  Pmic  12  Cwhwi  Pkfcn 

Pkowlibniy  PiMt*  Cofyiag  lak* 

CiMMt  Drawiiif  Uka 

ChM  PkKil*  IwMikU  Uk* 

Great  Stickiat  Madlafa  Staaipiag  lake 


Tnawrilar  Bikkoae 
VaiVat  Skoweard  Colan 
Wkita  aad  Cold  lake 
Vialat.  Craaa  aad  Maa  taka 
Naaebariiis  Madiiaa  lake 
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“Wm  don’t  havo  to 
aah  Daddy  now.’ 


Anotktr  tmtanet  of  tin  toay  navy  arti*t$  rtuditd  ike  tricko  of  dityufsing  tk*  motion  of 
oki^  ky  a^fiying  to  iktm  tk*  fatterno  mad*  hy  arranging  varieolortd  Hocks. 


Help  Your  Children 
to  Help  Themsdlves 


Make  it  easy  for  that  boy  or  girl  —  the 
brightest  spots  in  your  life — to  find  out  and 
learn  for  all  time  the  things  that  perplex 
them.  Give  them  the  start  in  life  tlut  in¬ 
sures  their  reaching  the  goal  you  have  in 
mind — a  real  satisfaction  to  you  in  later  years. 

Do  it,  too,  in  a  way  that  will  make  your  heart  glad 
as  you  watch  their  progress— their  delisrht  in  acquir- 
ins  knowledge  through  their  own  efforts — learning 
things  that  even  their  hours  at  school  will  not  teach 
them.  Put  these  real  books  of  knowlede*  within  their 
easy  reach  and  then  sit  back  and  watch— you  can  do 
all  this  for  only  7  cents  a  day. 


*  kmnxiem  Trrfculril  Seeiety.  Deft.  PIH.  CMcags  | 

.  Send  me  c»pre»  collect  e  tet  of  the  Poondstion  IJbcnry  ■ 
”  tor  Yoonc  Pet^e  in  eleren  rolumes.  I  wlU  me  them  one  . 
2  week  end  if  not  ttlisbctory  will  return  the  hooks  at  your  * 
I  expense.  If  I  keep  the  books  I  will  send  you  $2.00  end  the  • 
I  seme  emount  each  month  until  $19.80  has  been  paid.  I 


Paint  ri^tly  a^^*d  could  mak*  ik*  how  of  a  dti^  look  wk*r*  it  wasn’t.  A  **a  caftain 
migkt  tkink  tki*  boat  would  ^att  on  kit  loft  (^ort  tid*),  hut  tko'H  do  tk*  o^^sitt- 


The  Foundation  Library 
for  Young  People 

is  exactly  what  its  name  implies— the  foundation  fora 
liberal  education.  It  covers  the  amazing  universe — 
the  geography  and  history  of  the  nations— the  govern¬ 
ments  of  tbe  world — the  wonders  of  nature — the  physi¬ 
cal  life— the  world's  best  literature,  drama,  music  and 
art— famous  discoveries  and  inventions — the  world's 
greatest  men  and  women,  etc.  Eleven  large  volumes, 
bound  in  genuine  buckram,  size  6x9  inches,  with  6000 
pages  and  hundreds  of  pictures,  manjr  in  colors. 

A  few  of  the  thousands  of  guestsons  asiswered: 
Where  does  the  wind  begin  ? — Who  was  Joan  of  Arc  ? 

— Where  do  tears  come  from  { 
—  Who  were  the  Aztecs?— 
Why  does  iron  sink  ?— What 
makes  a  ball  stop  bouncing?— 
Why  do  we  laugh  when  we  are 
glad? 


FREE! 


Just  to  let  you  see  how  won¬ 
derful  these  books  are  and 
how  very  valuable  they  will  be 
to  your  children  we  will  send 
tbe  entire  set  of  11  volumes  to 
your  home  wi  thout  asking  you 
to  send  us  one  cent.  Keep 
them  a  whole  week  and  if  you 
don't  think  they  are  the  finest 
books  ever  published  for 
young  people  send  them  back 
at  our  expense.  This  week's 
free  use  does  not  obligate  you 
to  buy. 

to’ln“pYh"i  SAVE 

books  to  help  ^0%^  a\*% 

'sSfs  $30.20 

onlv  .00  and  the  same  amount 
each  month  until  thcspecial  price 
of  $19.80  is  paid.  These  books 
have  been  selling  steadily  for 
several  years  at  $SO.oea  set— this 
is  the  first  time  they  have  been 
offered  at  this  low  rate.  ACT 
N  OW  whilethiseditionisinprint. 
Other  editions  will  cost  more. 

Aaerieu  Techaical  Swiety 

Dept  ri38  CnCACO 


dazzle  system,  and  organized  a  Camouflage 
Section  in  order  to  develop  the  system  for 
use  on  our  vessels.  Lieutenant  \’an  Bus- 
kirk  was  placed  in  general  charge  to  handle 
executive  matters  under  the  direction  of 
the  higher  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Con¬ 
struction  and  Repair.  Lieutenant  Lloyd 
Jones  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Sub¬ 
section  of  Research  located  in  Rochester, 
and  the  writer  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Sub-Section  of  Design. 

An  arrangement  was  reached  with  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  whereby  all 
existing  types  of  camouflage  were  to  be 
discontinue.  The  Navy  undertook  to 
supply  dazzle  designs  for  all  .\merican 
vessels  and  the  Shipping  Board  agreed  to 
organize  and  maintain  at  the  ports  a  force 
of  camoufleurs  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  supervise  the  application  of  these  de¬ 
signs  to  the  vessels. 

The  Navy  worked  so  quietly  and  under 
such  close  censorship  that  few  people  were 
aware  of  the  leading  piart  that  it  was  play¬ 
ing  in  the  work.  There  exists  even  to-day 
a  very  wide-spread  impression  that  the  de¬ 
signs  which  the  Shipping  Board  camou. 
fleurs  apiplied  to  the  ships  originated 


with  them.  This  belief  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  All  designs  were  supplied 
by  the  Navy,  and  while  it  is  true  that  at 
several  of  the  ports  the  camoufleurs  built 
small  testing  theatres  copied  after  ours 
and  did  a  certain  amount  of  experimental 
model  painting,  this  was  wholly  for  their 
own  education  or  relaxation,  and  none  of 
the  dazzle  designs  so  made  was  ever 
authorized  for  application  to  any  shg). 

The  OflSce  of  Naval  Intelligence  under¬ 
took  the  task  of  supplying  the  Camouflage 
Section  with  photographs  and  sketch^ 
made  in  all  the  larger  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  this  way  we  were  kqrt  in 
touch  with  developments  in  foreign  design 
and  with  the  way  in  which  the  Navy 
designs  were  being  carried  out  on  .\inerican 
ships.  It  was  essential  that  the  camou¬ 
fleurs  should  exercise  their  own  judgment 
in  the  application  of  a  type  design  to  a  ship 
that  was  structurally  different,  and  we 
soon  discovered  that  in  this  woik  of 
adaptation  the  value  of  a  pattern  was 
often  seriously  impaired  by  a  failure  of 
the  camoufleur  to  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  design. 

To  correct  this  situation  it  was  arranged 
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that  three  of  the  Shipping  Board  camou- 
fleuis  should  come  to  Washington  every 
week  for  a  brief  intensive  course  of  training 
in  design.  The  camouileurs  were  for  the 
most  part  artists  and  architects  of  pro¬ 
fessional  attainment,  and  we  approved 
and  issued  several  excellent  designs  which 
they  produced  while  working  in  the  Design 
Section  in  Washington. 

The  work  began  in  the  model-making 
room,  where  about  half  a  dozen  skilled  men 
under  Ensign  Kenneth  Macintire  were 
kept  constantly  busy  in  the  production 
of  miniature  wooden  models,  which  were 
accurately  made  to  a  fixed  scale  from  blue¬ 
prints  of  the  vessels  required.  The  reader 
may  get  a  general  idea  of  the  size  of  these 
models  from  the  dimensions  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  ship,  the  U.  S.  S.  George  Washington. 
It  was  one  of  the  largest  of  them,  and 
measured  about  twenty -two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length. 

The  model  was  next  turned  over  to  a 
designer,  who  studied  its  peculiarities  and, 
after  applying  a  tentative  pattern,  carried 
it  into  the  testing  theatre  for  further 
study.  Here  we  had  a  rather  elaborate 
equipment  consisting  of  a  periscope  and  a 
turntable  placed  at  such  a  distance  from 
it  as  to  represent  a  distance  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  yards,  according  to  the 
scale  we  had  established  for  our  vessels. 
Different  tyjies  of  skies  were  painted  on  a 
strip  of  canvas  which  was  so  arranged 
on  rollers  that  the  designer,  without  leaving 
his  post  at  the  periscope,  could  vary  the 
background  and  at  the  same  time  by 
means  of  the  turntable  place  his  vessel 
at  any  desired  angle.  Sometimes  his  first 
tentative  design  proved  sufficiently  de¬ 
ceptive  to  be  made  permanent  with  ^rdly 
any  changes,  but  more  often  repeated 
chimges  were  necessary  before  the  design 
was  ai^roved  and  the  painted  model  was 
handed  over  to  Ensign  Richardson,  who 
had  charge  of  the  draftmg-room  and 
was  responsible  for  transferring  the  pat¬ 
terns  to  previously  prepared  ^lecial  or  type 


Pretty  Teeth 

Are  White  Teeth — Free  From  Film 


All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 

Film  is  What  Discolors 

eWhen  teeth  discolor  it  means 
that  film  is  present  That  slimy 
film  which  you  feel  with  your 
tongue  is  a  stain  absorber.  When 
tartar  forms  it  is  due  to  the  film. 
The  film  clings  to  the  teeth,  gets 
into  crevices  and  stays.  Remove 
that  film  and  teeth  will  glisten  in 
their  natural  whiteness. 

Film  causes  most  tooth  troub¬ 
les.  It  holds  food  substance 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with  tartar,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

The  tooth  brush  alone  does  not  end  film.  The  ordinary 
tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve  it.  That  is  why  the  old-way 
brushing  fails  to  save  the  teeth. 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  searching,  h2is  found  a  way 
to  combat  that  film.  Many  clinical  tests  under  able  authori¬ 
ties  have  proved  it  beyond  question.  Leading  dentists 
everywhere  now  urge  its  daily  use. 

The  method  is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepso- 
dent  And  we  are  supplsdng  a  ten-day  test  free  to  anyone 
who  asks. 

Watch  the  Teeth  Whiten 

We  ask  you  to  send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube.  Use 
like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disappears.  It  will  be  a  revelation. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of  albumin. 
The  film  is  albuminous  matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent 
is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly  combat  it. 

Until  lately  this  method  was  impossible.  Pepsin  must 
be  activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmfvil  to  the 
teeth.  But  science  has  discovered  a  harmless  activating 
method.  It  has  been  submitted  to  four  yezurs  of  laboratory 
tests.  Now  pepsin,  combined  with  other  Pepsodent  ingredi¬ 
ents,  gives  us  for  the  first  time  an  efficient  film  destroyer. 

It  is  important  that  you  know  it  To  you  and  yours  it 
means  safer,  whiter  teeth.  Cut  out  the  coupon — now,  be¬ 
fore  you  forget  it — and  see  the  effects  for  yourself. 


U  EVERSED  perspective  was  the  most 
important  aid  to  deception  which  we 
used  at  first,  and  perhaps  in  the  larger  sense 
it  may  be  said  to  have  governed  ^  of  our 
patterns.  Briefly  to  explain  it  in  its  most 
danentary  form,  let  us  suppose  a  vessel’s 
side  to  be  painted  with  black  squares,  the 
l»rg^  toward  the  stem  and  the  others 
diminishing  in  size  toward  the  bow.  The 
human  eye  is  so  accustomed  to  the  normal 
operation  of  per^jective  that  if  this  vessel 
is  viewed  from  some  point  off  the  bow  we 
unconsciously  assume  that  the  squares 
are  of  similar  aze,  and  that,  foUowing  the 
natural  law  of  perqjective,  the  smallest  one 
>s  the  farthest  away  from  us.  This  gives 
us  the  idea  that  the  bow  is  farther  away 
horn  us  than  the  stem,  and  that  the 
wssel  is  heading  away,  when  in  reality  it 
IS  steering  in  our  direction. 

That  is  reversed  perspective  in  its  sim- 
^t  form  in  the  re^m  of  plane  geometry, 
hut  we  soon  made  excursions  into  solid 
f*o®etry,  and  our  devel<q>ment  of  design 
■^t  direction  constitutes,  in  my  (pinion, 
Ihe  American  contribution  to  the  dazzle 
system.  We  had  found  that  certain  pat- 
f*tns  and  movements  of  line  produced 
®wtain  effects,  and  in  casting  about  to 
the  reason  we  realized  that  it  was 
•^use  these  patterns  gave  the  impres- 
•“»  of  being  painted  upon  the  surface  of 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  Soentific  Product — Sold  by  Droggiste 
Everywhoro 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  790l  I  KM  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  IIL 
Mail  IO-E>ay  Tuba  of  Pepsodent  to 


Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  abaence  of 
the  slimy  film.  See  how  the  teeth 
whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disap¬ 
pears. 


Name 


io8 
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Home  Study 

Business  Courses 


Do  yoo  want  an  important,  hich-ealaried 
poaition?  Ton  can  have  one  if  yon  can  do 
the  work.  InSalie  experta  will  ahow  yon 
bow.  ffoide  yoa  atep  by  atep  to  aueeeea  and 
help  aolve  your  pertona]  buaineaa  problema. 
Our  plan  enablee  you  to  train  dunns  ai>are 
hours  without  interference  with  your  prea- 
entdutiea.  Give  us  wur  name  and  addreaa 
and  mark  with  an  X”  below  the  kind  of 
positMNi  you  want  to  fill.  We  will  mail 
catalog  and  full  particulara  r^nrding  our 
low  cost  monthly  payment  plan.  Also  our 
yaloable  bocdc  for  ambitioua  men,  “Ten 
Tears'  Promotion  In  One”.  Tear  out  and 
mail  this  advertisement  today.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  to  you.  Let  ns  prove  to  you  how  tnis 
step  has  hedped  thouauids  of  mnbitiooa  men 
to  real  aoccoaa. 


□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training  for  positioiis  as  Aoditors,  Oouptiol- 
las,  Certided  Public  Accoontauiti,  Cost  Ae- 
eonntants,  etc. 

□  BUSINESS  LETTER>WRITINGl 

(New  Course)  Training  for  poaitiona  as  House 
Correspondenta.  tapenrison  of  Correspoo- 
dence,  llaO  Balsa  Dirsetors,  Corrcapondcnce 
Ctkies.  Lettw  Exaeotiva;and  in  the  nandling 
of  all  special  eorreapondoMe  (credits,  collec¬ 
tions,  sales,  adjustments,  etc.)in  wbien  expert 
letter-writing  ability  is  requirra. 

□  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND  RAIl^ 
WAY  TRAFFIC:  Trainiw  for  positions  sa 
Railroad  andlndnntrialTistlle  Mansgers,  Traf- 
fie  Experts,  etc. 

□  LAW: 

Training  for  admission  to  bar  and  execntiTe- 
bosiness  positioos  requiring  legally  trained 
men.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 

Training  for  Official,  Managerial,  Bales  and 
Exeeotira  positions  in  Buaineas. 

□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 

Training  for  Executive  positions  in  Banks  and 
Fbmaeial  Institutions,  idlers,  CssWers,  Tnist 
OtBeers,  Financial  Managers,  ate. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 

Training  for  positions  as  Business  Correspon¬ 
dents,  misiiMas  LstarataraandCopy  Writses. 

□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 

Trainiim  for  positions  aa  Foraign  Corrcapon- 
dent  wim  Bpanish -Speaking  Countria. 

□  EFFECTIVE  PUBUC  SPEAKING: 

TMning  in  tbe  art  of  foreefnl,  effective  speech 
— Ministn,  Salesmen,  Fraternal  Leaders,  Pol¬ 
iticians,  Clubinen,  etc. 

□  BOOKKEEPING: 

Training  for  Expert  Bookkeeping  Positions. 

LaSall*  ExtMisloa  lliilv«rslty 

”TRa  World's  GroatoU  Bxtmukm  Untotrsltj” 

Dapl.  114S-R 


□ 


It's  rosy  to  to*  tko  diroctfon  in  which  tho  gray  model  is  headed,  hut  the  camouflaged  one 
will  keefl  you  guessing,  though  it  is  on  exactly  the  same  course. 


This  shows  how  the  flainted  design  on  the  deceitfully  moving  shifl  was  worked  out.  It  imitates 
the  look  of  the  model  cut  in  sections  and  twisted. 


(iefinite  geometric  soIid.s  placed  in  definite 
positions  in  regard  to  the  eye. 

I  do  not  hope  to  explain  this  adequately 
in  words,  because,  even  brush  in  hand,  it 
proved  impossible  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Shipping  Board  camoufleurs,  three  of 
whom  came  down  every  week  to  become 
more  familiar  with  our  designs,  and  I  had 
to  have  wtxxien  blocks  in  a  variety  of 
shapes  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  demon¬ 
stration. 

For  example,  a  block  shaped  like  a 
gable-roofed  house  served  to  illustrate 
the  widely  used  herringbone  pattern. 
Black  and  white  stripes  were  painted  upon 
the  r<x>f,  following  the  lines  of  the  rafters, 
and  were  therefore  normal  structural  lines 
on  such  a  form.  WTien  our  little  house 
was  laid  on  its  side,  the  herringbone  pattern, 
which  l(x>ks  like  a  row  of  service  chevrons, 
did  not  appear  until  the  bl(Kk  was  turned 
away  from  the  observer  in  one  direction 
or  the  other.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
herringbone  pattern  painted  on  a  flat 
surface  which  is  broadside  to  the  observer 
tends  to  turn  that  surface  away  into 
entirely  another  plane.  It  is  simply 
because  the  herringbone  pattern  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  definite  geometric  form  only 
when  that  form  is  turned  away. 

We  went  back  and  reexamined  our  earlier 
designs  in  which  the  course  distortion 
had  been  obtained  by  the  method  of  trial 
and  error,  and  we  found  that  all  of  the  best 
ones  could  be  explained  in  one  of  two 
ways — either  by  arbitrary  geometric  forms 
or  by  an  analysis  of  the  structural  forms 
of  the  ship  itself. 

As  an  experiment,  we  built  up  some 
designs  by  laying  out  some  groups  of 
bl(Kks,  and  found  that  when  a  plain  gray 
ship  model  was  placed  at  any  angle  behind 
one  of  those  rows  of  blocks  it  invariably 
appeared  to  take  the  same  direction  as 
the  blocks. 


Naturally  at  this  period  the  designs 
which  we  issued  showed  a  greater  ten 
dency  toward  the  liberal  use  of  obviously 
geometric  forms,  and  I  daresay  that  it 
was  precisely  when  our  work  was  most 
firmly  grounded  on  the  book  of  Euclid 
that  the  uninitiated  were  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  that  the  ships  were  being  painted 
haphazard  by  a  group  of  crazy  cubists. 

The  rather  common  belief  that  the  Navy 
battle-ships  were  dazzle  painted  is  without 
foundation.  The  destroyers  and  cruisers 
w’ere  painted  in  that  manner  because  they 
were  engaged  in  convoy  duty,  and  camou- 
fla^  for  course  distortion  was  designed 
primarily  as  a  defense  against  submarine 
attack.  The  battle  fleet,  however,  re¬ 
mained  in  war  gray,  though  experiments 
were  continued  in  the  hope  of  diminishing 
the  visibility  of  this  paint. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  made  the 
study  of  reduced  visibility  such  an  at¬ 
tractive  pursuit  is  that  every  one  can  be 
right.  Every  color  will  prove  low  visi¬ 
bility  some  day  or  against  some  back¬ 
ground. 

When  Abbott  Thayer  urged  white  paint 
for  the  fleet,  he  was  perfectly  right.  It 
is  easily  the  best  low  visibility  for  cloudy 
weather,  but  it  is  exceedingly  bad  in  most 
bright  weather. 

It  is  equally  true  that  black  under 
certain  conditions  would  prove  the  best 
paint,  though  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  use  it  in  the  manner  advocated  by  a 
Pennsylvania  woman  in  what  is  perhaps 
the  quaintest  proposal  for  ship  camouflage 
that  ever  came  to  the  Navy  Department. 
She  suggested  that  the  entire  vessel,  even 
the  clothing  and  faces  of  the  crew,  shoiJd 
be  painted  black.  Her  idea  was  that  this 
would  form  “a  mirror  background  and 
the  periscope  spy  would  see  only  his  own 
face  in  the  gla!^.  As  a  further  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  her  conclusion  she  wrote: 
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‘Try  to  peer  out  of  a  window  into  the 
blackness  of  night,  and  you  will  see  your¬ 
self  mirrored  ki  the  gla^,”  and  she  con¬ 
cluded  her  letter  by  saying:  “Since  the 
war  began  I  have  been  lying  awake  for 
hours  trying  to  think  out  a  plan.  This 
came  like  a  flash  and  I  hope  you  can  make 
use  of  it.  I  have  always  felt  that  I  must 
do  something  to  master  the  submarine, 
and  even  if  this  does  not  meet  with  your 
^rproval  I  am  not  going  to  quit.” 

I  was  never  tempted  to  laugh  at  this 
naive  plan  which  she  had  discovered  by 
oqKriments  with  a  “poor  twenty-five-cent 
telescope,”  and  which  she  offered  to  the 
Government  wkh  such  an  earnest,  ardent 
desire  to  be  of  service.  The  labors  of  the 
highly  trained  scientific  experts  were  no 
more  necessary  to  the  winning  of  the 
war  than  was  the  support  of  such  loyal 
people,  and  when  I  have  pictured  to  myself 
this  mother  peering  out  the  window  “into 
the  blackness  of  night”  awaiting  the 
homecoming  of  her  boys  in  khaki,  it  has 
always  been  with  the  earnest  hope  that 
she  did  not  listen  for  their  returning  foot¬ 
steps  in  vain. 


Summer  and 
its  blossoms 
all  Winter  \r\ 


wo  Sonnets 

By  David  ^dorton 


Beyond  our  window  now,  the  winter 
rain. 

Chanting  dull  musics  through  the  lonely 
dark. 

The  ghostly  fingers  tapping  at  the  pane, 

A  little  hurt  that  none  will  heed  or 
hark — 

This  were  a  time  to  read  old  tales  again, 
Of  warrior  feasts  and  smefley  candlelight, 
Of  ladies  loved  and  gone,  of  lordly  men, 
And  clang  of  poimding  hoofs  along  the 
night. 

But  we  sit  here,  with  never  book  to  read. 
No  errant  fancy  straying  from  our  fire, 
With  never  sense  of  any  want  or  need 
Beyond  these  walls  that  bound  our 
whole  desire — 

Content  to  listen  to  the  sullen  drone. 

Sure  that  no  tale  is  sweet  as  this,  our 
own. 


Here  children  laugh  at  play,  and  age 
lengthens  its  span. 

Miles  of  flower-bordered,  sunlit  boule¬ 
vards.  Upland  slopes,  covered  with  the 
green  and  gold  of  orange  groves. 

Luxurious  resort  hotels  and  rose-bowered  bungalows. 

All  under  the  spell  of  a  summer  sea. 

En  route  visit  the  national  parks,  national  monuments, 
and  other  winter  resorts.  See  Hawaii,  too. 

Ask  the  local  ticket  agent  to  help  plan  your  trip — or  apply  to 
the  nearest  Consolidated  Ticket  Office— -or  address  nearest  Travel 
Bureau,  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  646  Transportation 
Bldg.,  Chicago;  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City ;  602  Healey 
Bldg  ,  Atlanta,  Ga.  “California  for  the  Tourist,’’  and  other 
resort  booklets,  on  request.  Please  indicate  the  places  you  wish 
to  see,  en  route. 


WE  WHO  have  walked  the  Aprils  of 
the  earth. 

And  borne  our  lot  of  sudden  storm  and 
sun. 

Attended  miracles  of  bud  and  birth. 

And  quiet  dusks  when  quiet  days  were 
done — 

We  who  have  sacked  the  summer  of  her 
bloom. 

Her  orchard  boughs  of  blossoms  showery 
white. 

And  gone  together  throu^  her  scented 
gloom. 

When  all  her  flowers  were  blotted  in  the 
night — 

Shall  we  strain  backward  from  the  final  gate 
That  gives  on  other  seasons  than  we 
know. 

On  longer  journeys  than  we  went  of  late? 

Shall  we  not  pass,  instead,  as  two  who  go. 
Asking  but  that  each  have  the  other  near. 
Adventurers  still,  and  lovers  .  .  .  there, 
as  here? 


Untted-Seates  •  Railroad  -Administraek^ 


YOU.  TOO.  CAN  HAVE 
k  BEAUTIFUL 

^EYEBROWS 
m  and  LASHES 

■■  Th*?  add  madartullr  to 
■■  oM’a  baaotr,  charm  aad  at- 
■■  tractimaaaa.  A  litUa 


I>Y  training  at  bom*.  An  intelligent  woman 
^  between  19  and  60  can  become  a  niccessful 

firse  through  our  correspondence 
course. 

Eighteantb  Year  — Ten 
Tbouaand  Gradoatee  earn¬ 
ing  $18  to  $30  weekly. 

Invaluable  for  the  practical  nurse. 
Entire  tuition  fee  earned  in  a  few 
weeks,  often  before  (rraduation. 

EaroluaeBt  iaclades  two  aoBlha’ 
trial  with  ■onay  rofnadod  if 
atodoet  daairas  to  discontiBao. 
Scarf  tat/ay  for  catalog  and  sample 
tsons. 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 
281  Main  St.  Jamaatnwn.  N.  T. 


applied  aiabtly,  will  naariah, 
atimolatc  aial  procnoto  urowth 
ef  eyebrowa  and  laahea.  makiMt 
them  lone,  thick  and  btatraua. 
Guaranteed  absolutely  hanaleia. 
r  Thousanda  have  beca  daatbtad  wiUl 
ta«  remit,  totoimd  hr  iw  mmj  why  mC 
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THAT  DANGEROUS  PERSON 


interested  now,  the  tone  snappy.  “Well, 
why  don’t  you?” — impatiently. 

“She  has  just  moved  into  the  hotel — 
and  I  thought  you  cx>uld  do  something 
about  it.” 

“She  has?  Is  that  girl  at  the  hotel?” 
Old  Zeke  was  up  and  starting  for  the 
door.  “I’ll  go  right  down  there  now.” 

Izora  was  much  gratified  that  her 
father  should  take  action  so  promptly. 
She  lingered  about  Smith’s  store  for  h^ 
an  hour  to  watch  the  trunk  come  tnm- 
dling  out  of  the  hotel.  But  it  did  not. 
Instead  her  father  came  out  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  office.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  “that  person,”  dressed  “fit  to  kill,” 
came  out  of  the  hotel  and  also  went  to 
Bartlett’s  office. 

“She  need  not  try  to  beg  off  with 
him,”  Izora  said  to  herself  with  righteous 
grimness.  She  knew  old  Zeke. 

But  when  the  girl  came  out  she  was 
not  hanging  her  head  in  humiliation,  nor 
did  she  slink  back  to  the  hotel  for  her 
trunk.  Instead,  she  crossed  to  the  court¬ 
house  and  enter^  the  county  clerk’s  office. 

“She’s  looking  for  that  poor  Crane 
boy,”  Izora  told  herself,  alertly  watching 
out  of  the  window. 

Five,  ten,  twenty  minutes  passed. 
“The  person”  did  not  come  out  of  the 
court-house.  Izora  remembered  that  she 
had  forgotten  to  tell  Mr.  Crill  that  he 
was  expected  to  make  a  ^ech  at  the 
Ice-Cream  Social  Friday  night.  She 
crossed  to  the  court-house  and  entered 
the  coimty  clerk’s  office — no,  she  started 
to  enter.  In  the  door  she  paused,  every 
muscle  of  her  statuesque  form  frozen  with 
indignation. 

Peter  Crill  and  “that  person”  were 
bending  over  a  paper — their  heads  very 
close  together.  And  when  Izora  cleared 
her  throat  Peter  gave  a  guilty  start — 
and  looked  up  with  face  very,  very  red. 

'  I  'HAT  afternoon  Miss  Sebright  was  out 
A  driving  and  picked  up  Martin  Crane, 
who  was  still  glooming  along  the  road. 

“I’m  having  a  lot  of  fun,”  her  lips  were 
puckered  and  her  eyes  crinkled. 

“Yes?”  He  looked  straight  ahead  wo- 
fuUy.  “So  am  I.  I’m  having  as  much 
fun  as  a  tadpole  that  is  being  swallowed 
by  a  pike.” 

“I  had  a  call  this  morning  from  the 
richest  man  in  the  county,  your  friend 
Ezekiel  Bartlett;  and  I  m^e  a  call  on 
your  other  friend,  Peter  Crill.” 

These  two  bits  of  surprising  information 
brought  Martin’s  attention  around  from 
his  troubles.  He  was  curioxis.  She  broke 
out  laughing  again.  “Oh,  I  haven’t  had 
so  much  fim  in  ages,  but  I’m  not  going  to 
tell  you  yet.  By  the  by,  that  tall  girl 
that  loolu  like  a  frozen  marshmallow— is 
she  Bartlett’s  daughter?” 

“Yes.  Did  you  meet  her?” 

“Almost,”  Miss  Sebright  was  suppres.s- 
ing  with  difficulty  another  fit  of  laughter. 
“Is  Mr.  Crill  her  sweetheart?” 

“I  wouldn’t  put  it  that  strong,”  grinned 
Martin.  “But  they  intend  to  marry 
after  they  have  thought  it  over  a  few 
more  years.” 

She  laughed  and  smiled  and  hummed 
to  herself  for  a  half  mile  as  though  har¬ 
boring  something  very  delicious.  Then 


{Continued  from  page  jp) 

with  swift  sympathy  she  turned  to  him 
soberly,  “But  why  so  grumpy?  What 
is  fogging  your  spirits  now.  Blue  Boy?” 

“When  I  told  you  about  my  phosphate 
discovery,  and  how  I  was  going  to  get 
rich,”  he  began  with  abysmM  self-scom, 
“I  did  not  tell  you  all.  Didn’t  tell  you 
that  old  Bartlett  has  a  deed  of  trust  on 
it  for  five  hundred  dollars,  and  that  I  am 
so  everlastingly  worthless  and  insignificant 
I  can’t  raise  that  five  hundred  dollars. 
He’s  been  letting  me  pay  it  fifty  dollars 
a  month  out  of  my  wages.  He  did  not 
want  the  land  at  any  price.  But  some¬ 
how  he  and  Crill  have  got  on  to  my  dis¬ 
covery,  and  all  at  once  they  want  the 
land.  Before  you  can  sell  land  under 
deed  of  trust,  it  must  be  advertised  four 
weeks  in  some  paper  in  the  county.  They 
advertised  it  in  a  little  sheet  away  over 
in  the  comer  of  the  county,  and  Crill  fired 
me  and  advised  me  to  leave,  so  they  coxUd 
bid  the  land  in  without  my  having  a 
chance  to  pay  it  off.  But  they  need  not 
have  gone  to  all  the  trouble,”  he  added 
bitterly.  “I’ve  tried  every  way  I  know 
and  can’t  raise  five  hundred  dollars!” 

“  when  they  sell  your  land,  won’t 

you  get  anything  out  of  it?” 

“Not  unless  it  sells  for  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars.  I  would  get  all 
above  that.  But  it  won’t,  for  nobody 
wants  it,  except  me  and  Bartlett — and 
I  couldn’t  pay  two  hundred  dollars.”  He 
was  too  disgusted  with  himself  to  even 
be  philosophical  about  it. 

She  bit  her  lips,  and  a  pucker  showed 
between  her  brows.  “Why  do  you  think 
they  have  discovered  your  phosphate?” 

“Why  else  would  they  want  it?”  he 
retorted. 

She  started  to  smile  but  stopped. 

“You  poor  boy.”  There  was  deep 
regret  in  her  tone.  “I’m  so  sorry,  and 
I’ve  been  such  a  fool.” 

She  did  not  explain  why  she  had  been 
a  fool;  he  would  not  have  believed  it, 
anyway. 

“How  is  this  land  to  be  sold?”  she  asked. 

“The  sheriff  will  auction  it  off  from  the 
south  door  of  the  court-house  steps  to  the 
highest  bidder  at  ten  o’clock  next  Thurs¬ 
day.” 

They  drove  on  a  mile,  saying  but  little. 
He,  disgusted  with  himself  for  not  being 
able  to  raise  so  paltry  a  sum  as  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars;  and  she,  angry  at  herself 
because  her  pranks  had  brought  this  real 
tragedy  upon  him. 

“Let’s  turn  back  to  town,”  she  said 
with  definite  resolution  in  her  face.  “I 
have  to  write  some  letters.” 

That  night  Lola  Sebright  wrote  a  long 
letter,  which  up  to  the  last  paragraph 
was  almost  word  for  word  like  the  fat 
letter  she  tore  up  that  night  she  danced 
for  Martin  Crane.  The  letter  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Emory  L.  Walton,  the  big  rail¬ 
road  builder,  and  read  in  part: 

You  met  me  as  a  dancer — at  Mrs.  Gillman’s 
party,  you  remember;  you  have  known  me  as 
a  dancer,  and  you  love  me  as  a  dancer.  You 
do  not  even  know  my  real  name. 

You  were  a  gentleman  and  perfectly  hon¬ 
orable  with  me  from  the  start.  I  never 
doubted  your  sincerity  or  your  love — for  the 
dancer.  But  the  thing  that  troubled  me. 


and  made  me  hesitate,  was;  Is  that 
the  real  me?  The  most  important  me?  I 
decided  that  if  by  nature  I  was  light  and 
flighty  and  loved  chiefly  ease  and  amusement 
and  rich  surroundings — then  you  could  have 
me.  I’d  marry  you. 

There  are  many  sides  to  all  of  us,  but  there 
is  one  upon  whiA  we  drop  when  off  guard, 
when  free  from  pose.  And  that  is  the  natural 
self — the  one  that  ultimately  makes  our  hap¬ 
piness  or  misery. 

Now,  I  thought  perhaps  I  was  not  a  real 
dancing  girl,  that  a  different  person  I  used 
to  be  was  the  real  me.  That  is  why,  my 
friend,  I  ran  away  to  think  it  over,  and  came 
out  here,  where  I  was  bom. 

Yes,  I  was  bora  in  a  red  brick  house  four 
miles  from  this  forsaken  little  town— thirty 
miles  from  any  of  your  pet  railroads.  My 
name  is  Rose  Radclifi,  and  I  was  a  happy 
little  girl  out  here  in  the  country  with  my 
father.  Mother  died  before  I  knew  her. 

Seventeen  years  ago  father  invested  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  he  had,  in  county 
bonds.  We  moved  to  New  York.  The  county 
would  not  pay  the  bonds,  they  never  even 
paid  one  dollar  of  interest.  When  I  came 
out  of  school  father  was  bankrupt. 

As  the  only  thing  I  could  do  very  well  was 
dance,  I  started  to  do  it  for  a  living.  That 
is  why  and  how  we  met. 

Now  that  I  am  back  where  I  was  a  little 
girl,  I  discover  there  really  is  something  in 
me  besides  a  dancing  girl’s  whims.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  lovely,  and  moves  me  to  music  and 
tears.  But  the  people — they  are  horrid! 
They  seem  to  hate  everything  that  is  pretty 
and  lovely. 

I’ve  fought  it  out  and  have  decided - 

The  original  letter  which  she  tore  up 
that  night  with  Crane  ended — 

So  I  have  fought  it  out  and  decided  to  marry 
you. 

But  to-night  she  finished — 

I  have  decided  that  I  can  not  marry  you. 
I  hate  to  disappoint  you.  But  I’m  not  a 
dancer  at  heart — I  mean  I’m  not  the  girl  I 
was  when  dancing  and  being  courted  by  you. 
I’m  sure  you’ll  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
another  dancing  girl  who  will  be  eager  to 
accept  your  most  generous  offers. 

Now,  I’m  going  to  accept  one  thing  you 
insisted  upon — your  continued  friendship— and 
one  other  thing.  I  am  going  to  ask,  as  you 
urged  me  to  do,  a  favor.  I  still  have  those 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bonds.  I 
learn  that  some  day  the  county  will  have  to 
pay  them.  They  talk  now  of  compromising  on, 
say,  forty  per  cent. 

I  want  you  to  lend  me  ten  thousand  dollars 
at  once,  and  hold  those  bonds  as  security. 
Please  wire  me  the  money  here,  so  it  will  ar¬ 
rive  no  later  than  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of 
next  week.  L.  S. 

vn 


lEN  her  father  retiumed  home  that 
evening.  Miss  Izora  Bartlett  could 
not  have  appeared  more  thoroughly  con¬ 
gealed  had  she  been  packed  in  ammonia. 

“AMien  is  the  hotel  to  move  ‘that  person’ 
out?”  Her  lips  shut  as  on  a  knife-blade. 

“Move  what  person  out?”  Old  Zeke 
seemed  in  an  unusually  pleased  mood. 

“That  girl  that  stayed  at  Hawkins’s, 
that  I  spoke  to  you  about  this  morning.” 

“Lola  Sebright?”  Bartlett’s  small  eyes 
opened  to  the  limit,  his  mouth  opened 
much  more.  “Order  Miss  Sebright  out!  Are 
you  crazy?”  He  was  almost  screeching. 

“I  most  certainly  am  not.  She  is  not 
a  fit  person  to  be  in  a  respectable  com¬ 
munity,  and  she  must  leave  at  once.” 


tion,  and  would  never  discover  anything 
on  his  own  account.  She  will  not  teU 
him,  for,  naturally,  like  us,  she  will  want 
few  bidders.” 

Zeke  chuckled.  “She  won’t  find  us  so 
slow — none  of  them  will.  We’ll  get  that 
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Ga.ll  for 
Vhilip'Morris 
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The  name  Philip  Morris 
on  a  cigarette  has  the 
same  significance  to  an 
English  gentleman  as  a 
coronet  on  a  visiting  card. 
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“Izora,”  old  Zeke  was  on  his  feet 
now,  his  face  congesting,  “Izora,  look 
here,  young  woman,  if  you  do  or  say  any¬ 
thing  to  cause  that  girl  to  leave  this  town, 
I’d  whip  you  if  you  were  as  big  as  a  bam.” 

For  once  Izora’s  prim,  ladylike  dignity 
wras  smashed.  She  went  into  the  kitchen 
shaking  like  a  telegraph-pole  in  an  earth¬ 
quake. 

So  that  was  the  way  the  land  lay!  Her 
father  was  an  old  fool  after  all,  and  that 
miserable  hussy  could  wind  him  around 
I  her  finger! 

TUESD.AY  night  Zeke  Bartlett  and 
Peter  Crill  sat  in  the  old  man’s  back 
.  office,  their  heads  close  together  over  a  map 
;  ^read  out  in  the  light  of  a  coal-oil  lamp. 

“Judge  Hawkins  was  right.”  Crill 
worked  his  lips  ruminatively  as  he  traced 
a  line  with  a  pencil.  “It  will  of  necessity 
run  up  that  valley — that  will  save  them 
a  million  dollars  in  tunnels.  And  the 
towm  will  be  right  there  by  the  creek  at 
the  mouth  of  the  valley,”  he  thrust  a 
bent  forefinger  at  the  map  triumphantly. 
“I  own  the  land  along  the  creek,  and  with 
this  eighty  of  Crane’s  we’ll  have  the  whole 
town  site.” 

Zeke  continued  to  leer  gloatingly  at  the 
map.  “I  got  a  mortgage  on  that  hun- 
I  dred  and  sixty  up  the  valley,”  his  bent 
i  finger  pointed  again,  “and  Jim  Buck, 

■  that  owns  the  next  eighty,  is  hard  up. 
We  can  squeeze  him  out  for  a  few  hundred. 
We’ll  get  four  miles  of  that  narrow’ 
valley — and  lay  low. 

“\^en  they  are  ready  to  build  the  road, 

I  we’ll  give  ’em  to  understand  w’e'  are  easy 
I  until  they  get  where  they  got  to  go  on, 
then  we’ll  just  naturally  take  the  hide 
and  hair  off  of  ’em — we’ll  skin  ’em  clean 
to  the  bone.” 

“There  is  one  thing  I  don’t  like  about 
it,”  Crill  leaned  back  and  spoke  in  vast 
solemness.  “I  believe  that  girl  knows 
we  are  going  to  sell  Crane’s  eighty  Thurs¬ 
day.  I  thought  so  the  day  she  came  to 
my  office  and  had  me  show  her  the  land 
on  the  map.” 

“Do  you  think  Crane  knows?” 

“No.”  Crill  shook  his  head.  “He 
would  not  have  discovered  it  himself. 
Mautin  is  a  very  good  man  when  he  has 
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eighty  anyway.  tie  ruboed  ms  hands. 

Peter  felt  confident  they  would.  He 
had  faith  to  the  ultimate  in  his  pro^iec- 
tive  father-in-law’s  ability  to  close  mort¬ 
gages  profitably. 

“But,”  he  shook  his  head,  “that  eighty 
is  goHig  to  cost  us  something.” 

“Why  so?”  Old  Zeke  always  reared 
up  at  the  mention  of  cost. 

“That  girl  got  ten  thousand  dollars  by! 

wrire  this  afternoon - ”  i 

For  two  days  Zeke  Bartlett  and  Peter: 
Crill  hoped  against  hope  that  Miss  Sebright 
had  got  that  ten  thousand  to  spend  on ! 
stockings  and  parasols,  but  at  half-past  | 
nine  Thursday  nmming  aU  hope  vanished.  | 
Crill  and  old  Zeke  were  watching  from  j 
I  the  county  clerk’s  office,  and  the  girl  not ; 
only  appeared  in  front  of  the  step>s  from 
which  the  land  was  to  be  sold,  but  carried  i 
i  in  her  hand  a  copy  of  the  Hickory  Grove  1 


T^O you  realize  that  over50% 

^  of  the  Law  Graduates  never  prac¬ 
tice  Law?  Do  you  know  what  becomes  of 
them— how  they  cash  in”  on  their  train¬ 
ing— or  why  they  studied  Law  with  the  ob- 
led  of  becoming  lawyers  and  tbea  never 
attempted  to  open  an  office? 

Mm  Is  Hm  Mimwat 

The  big  industrial  and  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions  grab  up  the  Law  graduates  because 
every  transaction  in  the  day’s  work  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  certain  laws.  It  is  right  here  that  the  ' 
law-tramed  man  realizes  on  his  specialized 
knowledge:  his  legal  knowledge  of  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it  enables  his  employer  to  | 
eliminate  to  the  minimum  the  biggek  rUc 
in  business— the  legal  risk.  Is  it  any  won-  ^ 
der,  with  the  continued  expaiyion  in  busi- 
ness  and  increasing  compttition,  that  big 
concerns  quickly  snap  up  men  who  can  safe¬ 
guard  ana  facilitate  business  transactions 
by  virtue  of  their  training? 

L«t  Law  Mala  You 
Succaad 

\7hat  more  important  man  is  there  far  any 
organisation  than  the  law-trained  man— the 
man  who  ia  consulted  by  officials  on  all  im¬ 
portant  matters?  Is  it  surprising  that  they 
quickly  win  promotion  wh«  they  are  con- 
tmualfy  called  on  to  guide,  counad  and  act 
as  saf^  factors  for  their  employers?  Law 
training  gives  you  power — power  that  en- 
aUes  yon  to  diaate,  that  wins  you  respect 
and  promotion.  Add  Law  training  to  what 
you  can  tx>w  do— whether  you  are  a  clerk, 
bookkeeper,  accountant,  foreman,  office 
manager  or  talesman,  and  you  wiU  have  a 
weapon  that  will  destroy  the  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  your  eucceas. 
law  will  Inere—a  yoor  Mrniag  piwr  liiranii  K 
makM  you  a  better  DiaiiMM  man  and  BMhas  thoaa 
who  eaiplny  yon  awara  ot  that  fact. 

Read  Law  at  Hoiim 

Mo  matter  what  yon  may  bo  dofag  aow,  tber.  k 
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hot  a  part  of  year  apara 
>  reoilng  the  Aaeanaaa 
home  aMdy  -ooree  aad 
a(--«r  two— yon  wfll  bo 
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I  now  only  wiah  tor. 

portienlan  eaneantag 
M  Complete  aad  Bnae 
kw  toui'eto  win  bo  found 
I  ■  -  m  our  FVm  Bolhitin.  It  wfll 

net  obBgate  yoe  to  afaaek  and  mail  the  aaspan. 
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Guardian  in  which  the  sale  was  advertised. 

.\nd  worst  of  all,  far  the  worst,  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  stop  county  officers  and  other 
passers  and  ask  them  questions  about  it, 
in  her  naive,  half-flirtatious  way. 

“What’s  ^e  tellin’  ’em?”  growled  old 
Zeke.  “Everybody  in  town  will  know  it.” 

Peter  Crill  work^  the  lips  over  his  front 
teeth  and  looked  solemnly  calculating. 

“You  better  find  out,”  he  suggested. 
Peter  was  already  on  painful  probation 
for  his  one  interview  with  that  yoimg  lady, 
and  he  did  not  want  to  run  any  more  risks 
— e^)ecially  as  he  had  seen  Izora  enter 
Smith’s  store  across  the  street. 

Old  Zeke  went  out  and  shambled  down 
the  steps - 

“Oh,  Mr.  Bartlett,”  the  girl  sang  out 
joyfully  at  sight  of  him,  “you  are  just  the 
man  I  wanted!”  Izora’s  righteously  sharp¬ 
ened  ears  caught  that  from  the  door  of 
Smith’s  across  the  street.  “I  wanted  to 
ask  you  about  this.”  She  met  him  half 
way  up  the  steps,  and  made  him  sit  down. 
Her  pretty  brows  were  puckered  like  a 
little  girl  puzzling  over  a  bias  in  a  doll’s 
dress  as  she  ^read  the  paper  on  his  knee. 

“I’ve  been  wanting,  oh  ever  so  long,” 
she  went  on  brightly,  “to  get  a  little  piece 
of  wild  land  somewhere  in  the  country  to 
build  a  tiny  summer  house — a  sort  of  place 
to  camp  and  rusticate — it  would  be  so  ro¬ 
mantic.  And  I  saw  this  land  for  sale,  and  I 
wondered  if  it  wouldn’t  be  just  the  place. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  it?” 

At  ten  minutes  to  ten  old  Zeke  went 
back  into  the  office,  and  with  half -shut  eyes, 
shook  his  head  in  deep  warning  to  Crill. 

“She’s  smart  as  the  devil  ever  made 
’em,”  said  the  old  man.  “But  she  can’t 
fool  us,  can  she,  Peter?” 

Crill  shook  his  head,  but  rather  uncon¬ 
vincingly,  for  he  still  remembered  the 
penance  she  had  brought  upon  him. 

The  sheriff  began  to  call  the  sale 
promptly  at  ten  o’clock.  Peter  Crill  was 
to  bid  the  land  in  for  old  Zeke.  Some¬ 
how,  perhaps  from  Miss  Sebright’s  ques¬ 
tions,  possibly  merely  because  of  her 
presence,  the  entire  town  seemed  to  have 
gathered  at  the  south  court-house  steps 
within  twenty  minutes. 

Peter  Crill  opened  the  bid  at  three 
hundred  dollars.  Still  with  the  air  of 
one  playing  a  game  she  did  not  know  very 
well.  Miss  Sebright  raised  it  to  four  hun¬ 
dred.  The  baiter  raised  it  to  five. 
Hicks,  of  the  livery,  thought  this  must 
be  something  worth  while,  and  raised  it 
to  six.  Others  took  a  hand  and  boosted 
it  to  fourteen  hundred.  During  this  bid¬ 
ding  the  girl  stood  twirling  her  radiant 
parasol  with  a  sort  of  puzzled,  hurt  look, 
as  though  they  were  taking  advantage 
of  her  innocence  and  were  teasing  her. 

Tie  bidders  had  all  dropped  out  now 
but  Peter  Crill,  who  rest^  on  jjH  ,475. 
The  sheriff  opened  his  mouth  to  knock 
the  land  off  to  Crill,  when  the  girl  im¬ 
pulsively  threw  up  her  hand  and  shook 
it  like  a  child  at  school  anxious  to  answer 
a  question. 

“Seventeen  hundred.”  she  cried. 

Crill  worked  his  lips  grimly - 

“Two  thousand.” 

“Three  thousand,”  said  the  girl  and 
iKxided  archly  at  Peter  as  though  to  say, 
“Now  I  have  you!” 

The  crowd  gasped,  and  began  to  sense 
something  really  important.  This  was  a 
battle  between  old  Zeke — for  they  knew 


Crill  was  Zeke’s  agent — and  this  mys¬ 
terious  girl  from  the  city. 

Their  bids  mounted  and  mounted.  One 
moment  the  girl  looked  hurt,  as  though 
Peter’s  bids  were  rudeness.  Then  she 
got  mad  and  clapped  her  hands  and  raised 
the  bid  two  thousand  at  one  jump. 

“Nine  thousand,”  said  Crill,  grimly 
raising  her  five  hundred. 

“Ten  thousand,”  she  stamped  and  walked 
up  and  threw  down  a  certified  check  in 
front  of  the  sheriff  as  though  that  settled  it. 

Crill  was  white  around  the  mouth,  the 
muscles  of  his  throat  were  taut.  This  was 
awful.  But  he  smiled  with  a  sort  of  grim 
triumph. 

“Ten  thousand  five  hundred.” 

The  girl  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
glanced  around  at  the  gaping  crowd,  lifted 
her  brows,  shrugged  her  Moulders,  and 
turned  with  a  twirl  of  her  parasol. 

“Oh  well,  take  the  old  land.  I  can 
buy  some  other.” 

She  walked  straight  through  the  crowd, 
passing  at  the  fringe  the  frigid  statue  of 
Izora  Bartlett,  and  went  to  the  hotel. 


TT  IS  not  being  defeated  that  humiliates 

a  man  so  much  as  what  defeats  him. 
That  is  why  we  always  brag  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  power  of  our  enemy.  If  we  win,  so 
much  more  the  glory;  if  we  lose,  it  saves 
our  face.  But  one  can’t  magnify  a  paltry 
five-hundred-dollar  mortgage  to  any  great 
extent.  Martin  had  tri^  desperately  to 
raise  that  amount,  but  failed.  Money 
was  scarce  and  wild  land  plentiful — and 
he  had  no  job. 

To  be  knocked  out  by  that,  to  have  all 
his  iridescent  rainbow  hopes  faded  into 
blue  sky  merely  for  the  lack  of  five  him- 
dred  dollars,  filled  Martin  Crane  with  such 
a  vast  disgust  that  life  seemed  one  sordid 
mess  of  petty  failure. 

“It  is  like,”  he  said,  digging  viciously 
the  bark  of  a  tree  with  his  ^fe-blade, 
“being  killed  with  a  cucumber,  or  scared 
into  jiunping  off  a  bluff  by  a  rabbit.” 

Into  his  s^en  blues  there  broke  a  sound 
of  running  feet,  and  a  voice  that  called  like 
a  flute,  “Oh,  Martin!  Oh,  Mr.  Crane!” 

He  thought  he  would  hide,  and  run 
away  without  seeing  her.  He  had  planned 
to  leave  that  way  to-night.  But  he  hesi¬ 
tated  too  long.  She  spied  him  and  came 
skipping  and  laughing  toward  him  like  a 
mischievous  girl.  She  danced  a  ring 
around  the  tree  three  times,  giving  him  a 
little  pinch  at  each  turn. 

“Oh,  but  it  was  funny.”  She  stopped 
and  stood  beside  him  and  looked  out  of 
the  comer  of  her  eyes  roguishly.  “There 
is  some  money  for  you  at  the  court-house. 
Why  did  you  run  away?  It  would  have 
kept  off  the  blues  for  ten  years  to  have 
seen  Peter  Crill  bite.” 

Then  she  told  him  the  whole  story  in 
broken  bits,  for  she  had  to  stop  to  laugh — 
of  Hi  Hawkins’s  conviction  that  she  was 
a  spy  for  the  railroad;  and  how  she  had 
developed  that  suspicion,  until  old  Zeke 
and  Crill  had  bid  in  Crane’s  land  for  ten 
thousand  five  hundred. 

“Ten  thousand  dollars!”  echoed  Martin 
dazedly.  “Ten  thousand  dollars  mine? — 
and  old  Zeke’s  money  at  that!”  He  gave 
way  to  laughter  then — yet  there  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  laughter  that  almost 
choked  him. 

“But  look  here — ”  he  stopped  and 


caught  her  by  both  shoulders  and  looked 
straight  into  her  happy,  evasive  eyes. 

“Suppose  they  had  stopped  bidding  and 
left  you  to  take  the  land!  Why  did  you 
take  that  risk  for  me?” 

“Oh,  at  first  I  intended  to  buy  it  for 
your  phosphorus  mine.  Then  I  a 
funny  thought— we’d  let  them  bid  it  in, 
and  later,  when  they  discover  there  is  no 
railroad — that  they  have  fooled  them¬ 
selves,  you  can  rebuy  it  for  a  thousand 
dollars — and  still  have  nine  thousand  to 
develop  your  mine.” 

His  hands  slipped  from  her  shouldets 
and  came  together  beyond. 

ZEKE  B.4RTLETT  and  Peter  CriD 
and  Miss  Izora  sat  on  the  front  porch 
a  little  after  dark.  Old  Zeke  was  fairly 
sore — to  extract  ten  thousand  dollars  from 
him  almost  produced  ulceration;  but  he 
was  grimly  triumphant.  Peter  Crill  felt 
life  had  some  of  the  flavor  of  sawdust. 
To  be  snubbed  and  punished  and  kept  on 
the  chilly  outskirts  of  polite  adjectives,  whm 
he  really  had  not  had  an  adventure,  was  not 
according  to  Emersonian  compensation. 

And  Izora  was  feeling  the  bitter  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  girl  who  does  her  duty  and 
gets  what  is  left.  She  was  pretty  sure  she 
could  save  Peter  from  sinful  machinations, 
but  she  was  still  suspicious  of  her  repro¬ 
bate  old  father. 

Jim  Hicks  called  “hello”  at  the  gate 
in  the  jocular  tone  of  a  man  who  has  soom- 
thing  to  tell,  and  came  up  and  sat  on  the 
steps  of  the  porch. 

“Well,  sir,  if  that  don’t  beat  all,”  he  began. 
“What  beats  all?”  Zeke  was  rather 
jumpy  yet  after  that  financial  operation. 
“Do  you  know  who  that  girl  was?” 
“\Miat  girl?”  Crill  grew  a  little  ripd. 
“The  one  with  the  stock — the  parasol.” 
Hicks  felt  it  dangerous  to  make  certain 
references  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Izora. 

“Who  was  that  person?”  The  statu¬ 
esque  young  lady  sent  the  question  with 
level  deadluiess. 

“She  is  old  Jim  Radcliff’s  dau^ter— 
used  to  live  out  where  Hawkins  lives. 
Radcliff,  you  remember,  Zeke,  bought 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
them  county  bonds.  She  has  ’em,  and 
she  got  a  writ  served  on  the  county 
judg^  this  afternoon — so  they  got  to 
compromise  or  go  to  jail.  Thai’s  vdiat 
she  was  here  for,  I  reckon.” 

“W’/wf  she  was  here  fort” 

“Whai  she  was  here  fort” 

Zeke  and  Crill  echt^,  leaning  forward 
as  though  snatching  at  elusive  life-lines. 
“What  about  the  railroad?” 

“Railroad?”  Hicks  asked,  puzzled.  “On, 
there  wasn’t  nothing  about  a  railroad, 
except  a  New  York  railroad  mail  wanted 
to  marry  her — but  she  threw  him  over- 
She  told  about  it  down  at  Parson  Droies 
a  little  while  ago.” 

“The  Reverend  Druke’s?”  Izora  leaned 
forward  this  time. 

“Yep,”  said  Hicks.  “Her  and  Mwto 
Crane  were  married  at  eight  o’ckxx 
That’s  how  we  found  out  about  her  name. 
I  was  the  witness.”  . 

.\s  the  fat  livery-man  passed  out  of  w 
gate  and  down  the  street,  three  sounm 
were  audible — a  katydid  in  the  grass,  tK 
rubbing  together  of  Peter  Crill ’s  teetn, 
and  the  breathing  of  Zeke  Bartlett 
“WeU,  Pa,”  Izora  broke  the  silence 
daughterly  consolation,  “I  told  you  that 
girl  was  a  dangerous  person.” 
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By 

Joan  J^oody 


THK  vote,  of  course!  For 
which  three  generations  of 
American  women  have, 
metaphorically,  bled  and 
died. 

Will  they  use  it  to — 

“Elect  a  higher  type  of  man  to  oflSce” 
and  “enact  kgislation  in  the  special 
interests  of  women  and  children?” 
Presumably,  yes. 

But  what  about  parties? 

Will  they  throw  in  their  lots  with 
the  Republican  party  because  the  Re¬ 
publicans  have,  under  some  compulsion, 
rather  a  better  record  in  regard  to  votes 
for  women  than  the  Democrats? 

Or  will  they,  attracted  by  the  more 
idealistic  phraseology  of  the  Democratic 
party,  hasten  thither? 

Will  they  venture  en  masse  into  the 
untrodden  paths  of  Socialism? 

The  pre-voting  discretion  of  suffrag¬ 
ists  these  past  years  has  been  a  fearf^ 
and  wonderful  thing  to  observe. 

Wild  elephants  could  never  have 
dragged  from  Mary  Garrett  Hay,  in 
the  old  days,  a  statement  of  what  she 
was  going  to  do  with  her  vote  when 
she  got  it. 

Up  at  that  vigorous  and  impressive 
temple  of  feminine  thought,  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  City  Club,  of  which  she  is  presi¬ 
dent,  Miss  Hay  twinkled  a  reminiscent 
twinkle  at  the  memory  of  her  past 
prudence. 

“I  never  told,  did  I?”  she  beamed. 
“None  of  us  did.  How  silly  it  would 
have  been. 

“But,  of  course,  I  was  a  Republican 
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then  as  much  as  now  that  I  am  enrolled 
in  the  party.  My  father  was  a  Repub¬ 
lican.  That’s  the  way  I  was  raised.  It’s 
a  good  old  party,  with  a  glorious  past  and 
a  great  future,  and  I  hope  many  a  woman 
will  see  her  way  into  it.” 

Incidentally,  it  looks  as  if  the  party  of 
her  choice  is  “wised  up”  to  the  value  of  its 
new  member.  For  she  was  one  of  the  two 
first  women  to  sit  in  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  meeting  last  year  in 
Chicago,  and  a  few  months  later  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
in  the  national  convention. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  a  new  voter,  the 
Republican  Party  got  something  when  it 
got  Miss  Hay.  She  has  been  mentioned 
for  every  kind  of  office,  from  Commissioner 
of  Corrections  to  the  Presidency. 

But  as  to  the  latter  honor.  Miss  Hay 
says:  “Who  wants  a  woman  for  President? 
And,  anyhow,  the  men  have  more  time  for 
a  job  like  that!” 


Wtat  Will  Tkey  Do  Witt  It? 


We  had  picked  Mrs.  Norman  White- 
house  for  a  sure-nuff  Democrat.  Has 
she  not  been  the  woman  honored  above 
all  others  by  this  administration — 
entrusted  during  hostilities  with  a 
secret  diplomatic  mission  to  Switzer¬ 
land? 

But  come  to  find  out,  we  oughtn’t ’ve. 

Mrs.  Whitehouse  thmks  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  nobody’s  business  how  she  is 
going  to  use  her  vote  the  rest  of  her  life, 
now  that,  after  all  this  bother,  she 
has  it. 

“Does  anybody  dash  around  trying 
to  find  out  how  men  are  gokig  to  vote?” 
^e  asks. 

Which  brings  us  to  Elinor  Byrnes, 
Socialist,  who  made  a  very  creffitable 
young  fight,  coincidently  with  u»ng 
her  first  vote  last  fall,  for  a  seat  in 
Congress. 

Tammany  was  quite  aggrieved  when 
it  discovert  Miss  Byrnes’s  hat  in  the 
ring,  and  hurried  around  to  call. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  us  you  wanted 
a  job?”  said  the  Staten  Island  political 
dictators  where  Miss  Bynres  makes 
her  home.  “We  would  have  fixed 
you  up.” 

“Because  I  happened  to  have  prin¬ 
ciples,”  said  Miss  Byrnes. 

“But  we  have  the  votes!”  said  the 
solicitous  gentlemen. 

“I  voted  the  Socialist  ticket,”  says 
Miss  Byrnes,  “because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  present  system  is  about  to  fall 
under  the  weight  of  its  own  inefficiency. 
Our  choice  seems  to  lie  between  a  peace¬ 
ful  transition  to  socialism — the  guild,  not 
the  state  variety,  now — and  a  violent 
class  war.  And  I  would  like  to  see  the 
change  come  without  any  more  destruc¬ 
tion  of  life  and  property.” 

From  all  of  which  data  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  what  women  are  going  to  do 
with  their  brand-new  votes. 

Just  about  what  they  please. 
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HIS  WIFE'S  PLACE 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


As  he  was  leaving  the  office  for  lunch,  a 
messenger  handed  him  a  note  from  Mary. 
It  was  brief,  curt.  “Will  you  come  to  the 
apartment  this  evening?”  it  said.  That 
was  all,  no  explanation,  no  hint  of  a  soften¬ 
ing  on  ha*  part. 

At  first  he  determined  not  to  go.  It 
would  be  painful  and  futile.  Why  not 
write  her  a  note  telling  her  that  any  steps 
she  took  would  be  satisfactory  to  h^  and 
that,  as  for  any  small  property  they  had 
saved  together,  it  was  hers  without  ques- 
ti(m.  He  did  not  want  it  nor  any  siiare 
in  it.  But  as  the  day  continued  he 
altered  his  decision.  He  would  go  to  the 
apartment  and  see  Mary  for  the  last 
time. 

So  at  eight  o’clock  he  rang  the  bell — 
a  stranger  calling  at  what  had  been  his  own 
home.  The  latch  clicked,  he  opened  the 
outer  door  and  ascended  the  stairs.  Mary 
stood  in  the  door  looking  very  young  and 
free  of  care;  not  at  all  cast  down  nor  wor¬ 
ried.  He  did  not  look  at  her  more  than  he 
could  help,  but  even  the  briefest  glance 
was  sufficient  to  assure  him  that  his  men¬ 
tal  pictiure  of  her  was  not  a  likeness  that 
did  her  credit.  She  looked  almost  beau¬ 
tiful  to-night.  He  set  his  jaw  and  fol¬ 
lowed  ho-  into  the  living-room. 

“Carter,”  she  said,  “will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say? 
Please  do  not  interrupt,  and  please  do  not 
lose  your  temper.” 

This  was  as  unpromising  as  he  could 
have  imagined.  He  bowed. 

“I  have  thought  over  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened,”  she  said,  “and  I  know  I  have  been 
right.  I  know  it  would  have  been  silly  for 
us  to  have  thrown  away  my  salary  just  for 
a  whim.  I  know  that  nobody  would  have 
thought  the  worse  of  you  because  I  worked 
fw  a  few  years.  Now,  Carter,  it  seems  a 
pity  that  we  should  break  up — ^unless  you 
have  stopped  caring  for  me.”  She  paused 
a  moment,  but  he  did  not  respond  to  her 
lead.  “Do  you  care  for  me — still?”  she 
asked  directly.  “Please  tell  the  truth.” 

“I  do,”  he  said,  “as  much  as  I  ever  did, 
but - ” 

“Please.  But  you  will  go  away  just  the 
same — unless  I  do  as  you — commanded?” 

“Yes.” 

“If  I  were  to  give  in — would  you  want 
things  to  be  as  thi^  used  to  be?” 

“Yes.” 

“Carter,”  she  said  seriously,  “do  you 
want  to  be  put  in  a  position  where  you 
can  made  double  what  both  of  us  are  mak¬ 
ing  to-day?  A  position  which  would  make 
it  absurd  for  me  to  continue  to  work?” 

“It  goes  without  saying,”  he  answered 
sullenly. 

“If  you  will  be  reasonable,”  she  said,  “I 
think  it  can  be  done.  But  before  it  can 
be  done  you  and  I  must  work  on  a  part¬ 
nership  basis  for  a  year,  perhaps  two  years. 
Will  you  let  me  tell  you,  and  try  to  think 
about  it  without  losing  your  tempier?” 

“I’ll  try,”  he  said. 

“You  know  I  don’t  want  to  work.  You 
know  that.  I  want  to  be  in  my  home.  I 
want  tcT'be  busy  with  the  things  that  are 
more  important  to  a  woman  than  the  earn¬ 
ing  of  money — with  making  a  home,  and 
with  children.  The  sales  agency  for  our 
car  has  been  taken  away  from  Wetherell 
in  Grand  Rapids.”  She  paused.  “Weth- 


erell’s  profits  last  year,  in  war  times,  were 
upward  of  fifteen  thousand.” 

“Yes?” 

“As  soon  as  I  heard,  I  went  to  our  presi¬ 
dent.  I  took  that  liberty.  Carter,  because 
it  looked  like  an  c^portunity,  and  because 
I  had  direct  access  to  him.  He  said  you 
could  have  it.” 

'‘Whatt" 

“  He  said  you  could  have  it — if  you  could 
swing  it.  It  wiU  take  twelve  thousand 
cash.” 

Carter  groaned.  “Might  as  well  be 
twelve  millions,”  he  said  hopelessly. 

“We  have  saved  some,”  she  said. 
“There  is  only  about  ten  thousand  to  raise. 
Isn’t  that  what  banks  are  for?” 

“Yes— but - ” 

“I  believe  you  can  borrow  it — if  you 
will  go  into  partnership  with  me  for  a 
while.  It  will  not  be  pleasant  for  either  of 
us.  You  will  have  to  be  in  Grand  Rapids, 
and  I  can  only  see  you  once  in  a  while.  I 
can  run  down  there  for  Sundays,  anyhow. 
The  twelve  thousand  will  only  start  you  in 
the  bxisiness.  You  will  have  to  live,  and 
there  will  be  expenses  to  meet.  Until  you 
start  doing  business  there  will  be  no  income. 
That’s  where  I’ll  come  in.  Don’t  you  see? 
Don’t  you  see  the  wonderful  chance,  if 
only  you  will  look  at  it  in  the  right  way? 
We  have  pooled  our  lives,  Carter.  Why 
not,  for  just  a  little  while,  pool  otir  earn¬ 
ings  so  that — oh,  so  that  we  can  have  a 
real  family?” 

Carter  was  scowling.  Apparently  he 
could  get  nowhere  without  a  lift  from  his 
wife.  He  was  inefficient  without  her.  He 
was  ashamed,  outraged.  He  did  not  speak, 
tried  to  reason  with  himself  coolly — and 
because  he  loved  Maiy,  because  the  fear  of 
losing  her  was  with  him  sharply,  when  he 
spoke  it  was  to  say:  “I  will  go  to  the  bank 
to-morrow.  If  they  will  lend  me  the  money 
— but  to  live  on  your  earnings — ”  He  got 
up.  “I’m  going  now,  Mary.  It  is  better 
to  leave  things  as  they  are  imtil —  Good 
night — and  I  hope - ” 

“You’ll  at  least  kiss  me  good  night. 
Carter?” 

He  kissed  her.  When  he  left  her,  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  awful  fear  lest  he  should 
lose  her.  He  realized  to  the  last  vibration 
what  Mary  meant  to  him. 

In  the  morning  he  went  to  the  bank  at 
which  he  had  always  kept  his  small  ac- 
coimt  and  was  admitted  to  the  president. 

“I  want  to  borrow  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,”  he  said  almost  defiantly. 

“Ten  thousand,  eh?  What  for?” 

Carter  explained  his  opportunity.  “The 
only  security  I  have,”  said  he  rudully,'“is 
a  nioderately  decent  reputation  for  paying 
my  bills.” 

“It  goes  a  long  way,  young  man.  In¬ 
deed,  I  may  say  that  is  a  primary  requi¬ 
site.  The  moral  hazard,  you  know. 
What  are  you  earning?” 

“Twenty-two  himdred  and  fifty.” 

“Um.  No  other  source  of  income?” 

“None.” 

“And  that  would  be  cut  off  if  you  went 
into  this  nev{  venture,  of  course.” 

“Yes.”  Carter  got  to  his  feet,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  leaving  the  office. 

“Sit  down,  sit  down,  young  man.  Do 
you  realize  that  it  b  the  business  of  a  de¬ 
cent  bank  to  promote  industries?  We 


have  to  be  cautious.  We  have  to  protect 
the  money  of  our  depositors,  but  we  can 
only  succeed  and  make  money  as  we  help 
other  folks  to  succeed  and  make  money. 
Now  I  would  not  be  justified  in  loaning 
you  ten  thousand  doUam  as  matters  stand. 
Can  you  get  an  endorser?” 

“Not  for  any  such  amoimt.” 

The  president  shook  hb  head.  “If— 
are  you  sure  you  have  no  other  source  of 
income.  Your  wife,  for  instance?  Has  she 
no  property?”  Hb  eyes  twinkled  behbd 
hb  glasses. 

Carter  stiffened.  “My  wife,  at  present, 
b  at  work,”  he  said  grimly.  “It  b  no  fault 
of  mine.  When  I  was  in  the  army, 
worked  to  pass  the  time — and  I  came  home 
to  find  her  earning  double  what  I  can 
earn.” 

“Indeed!  A  wife  to  be  proud  of.”  He 
paused.  “Does  your  wife  contem{^te 
continuing  to  work?” 

“I  do  not  contemplate  it.  She  insbts.  I 
want  to  realize  on  thb  opportunity  so  she 
will  have  no  excuse  to  insist —  I  want  to 
give  her  things  she  b  entitled  to.  I - ” 

“Aren’t  you  proud  of  your  wife,  young 
man?” 

Carter  colored.  “I — I  should  be,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  But  she  has  made  me  ashamed.” 

“Do  you  know,”  said  the  president, 
“that  a  wife  like  yours  b  the  greatest  asset 
a  man  can  have?  I  thank  God  my  wife  was 
like  her.  We  married  on  nothing.  I  was 
a  grocer’s  clerk.  She  was  a  dressmaker. 
We  made  a  partnership  of  it  for  the  first 
few  years;  both  of  our  backs  were  to  the 
wheel.  We  saved  enough  so,  at  twenty- 
five,  I  could  start  a  tiny  grocery  in  a  coun¬ 
try  town.  She  helped.  Every  cent  she 
made  we  saved — and  when  the  store  was 
started  she  kept  the  books,  and  on  Satur¬ 
days  worked  behind  the  counter.  Those 
were  different  days — in  those  days  mar¬ 
riage  was  a  real  partnership,  and  both  par¬ 
ties  gave  to  it  all  they  had.  It  seems  to  be 
different  now.” 

Carter  stared  at  the  president.  He  had 
seen  hb  wife,  a  handsome,  wonderfully 
gowned  woman  apparently  a  pande 
dame.  She  was  a  leader  in  society,  a  wo¬ 
man  universally  admired  for  her  character 
and  for  her  ability  and  for  her  culture. 
It  did  not  seem  possible. 

“She  made  me,”  said  the  president.  ‘It 
wasn’t  her  savings  alone,  but  the  force  she 
put  behind  me.  She  compelled  me  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  your  wife  were 
the  same  sort.” 

“Times  have  changed,”  Carter  said 
weakly.  “I  am  twitted  about  it.” 

“By  imbeciles,”  said  the  president 
sharply.  “Now,  then,  young  man,  I  have 
a  business  proposition  to  make  you.  I  will 
lend  you  ten  thousand  dollars  on  your  note, 
endorsed  by  your  wife,  provided  she  holds 
her  position  until  your  new  business  proves 
to  ^  a  success  and  imtil  you  have  re¬ 
duced  the  note  by  five  thousand  doUars. 
It  b  the  best  I  can  do.  You  have  your 
chance.  Frankly,  I  know  something  about 
your  wife.  I  am  a  director  in  the  com¬ 
pany  she  works  for.  I  am  loaning  this 
money  on  two  grounds — your  excellent 
reputation  for  industry  and  honesty,  and 
your  wife’s  influence.  If  you  will  let  her, 
young  man  she  will  make  you.  There  is 
my  proposition.  It  b  for  you  to  say. 
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Take  it.  and  in  a  few  years  you  should  be 
independent.  Leave  it,  and  stick  to  your  r 
job  at  twenty-two  hundred.  Perhaps  it 
irks  a  little.  It  irked  me  a  little  to  have 
my  wife  making  dresses.  But  who  cares 
for  that  to-day?  The  trouble  with  you 
youngsters  is  that  to-day  is  so  dam  impor¬ 
tant  to  you.  It  amounts  to  nothing.  The 
day  that  counts  is  ten  years  off.  Well?” 

“May  I — may  I  take  the  morning  to 
think  it  over?” 

“The  offer  holds  good  until  twelve 
o’clock,”  said  the  president  with  another 
twinkle.  “While  you  are  thinking,  re¬ 
member  that  a  family  consists  primarily 
of  two  persons,  husband  and  wife.  Re¬ 
member  that  is  the  duty — the  plain,  un¬ 
varnished  duty — of  each  to  contribute  all 
he  has  to  the  whole.  You  can  not  think  as 
individuals,  but  as  a  unit.  One  for  all  and 
all  for  one,  as  Dumas  has  it.  You  are 
thinking  all  for  one  and  nothing  for  the 
whole.  When  you  are  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness  man,  with  thousands  where  your 
pernickety  friends  have  nickels,  there  will 
be  no  gib«.  The  fellows  who  gibe  are  the 
permanent  twenty  -  two  -  htmdred  -  dollar 
men.  Bear  that  in  mind.  I’ll  expect  you 
at  twelve.” 

Carter  went  out.  As  he  left  the  bank,  a 
limousine  stopped  before  the  door  and  the 
president’s  wife  alighted.  Carter  stopped 
and  stared  at  her.  She  had  labored  at 
dressmaking;  had  worked  behind  the 
counter  of  a  grocery — for  her  husband’s 
success.  No,  he  was  wrong,  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  family,  of  the  family  unit!  He 
felt  himself  flushing.  He  felt,  also,  a  very 
real  admiration  for  this  woman.  He  could 
admire  in  another  woman  what  he  strug¬ 
gled  to  stifle  in  his  wife.  He  realized  this 
with  sudden  shock. 

He  walked  half  a  block,  paused,  hesi¬ 
tated.  The  family!  It  was  ^  wonderful 
conception,  this  of  the  family!  It  was 
gracious,  thoroughbred,  honest,  sound. 
He  could  sense  all  that.  The  family! 

Carter  turned  and  strode  back  to  the 
bank  and  asked  to  be  admitted  again  to 
the  president. 

“Well?”  said  that  gentleman  with 
another  twinkle. 

“When  may  I  bring  my  wife  in  to  en¬ 
dorse  that  note?”  Carter  said  with  a  diffi¬ 
dent  grin. 

“Swn  the  light,  eh?” 

“I  have  just  seen  your  wife,  sir,”  said 
Carter  gravely.  “Will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  thank  her  for  me?  I  just  saw  her — and 
^e  proved  it  to  me — the  mere  sight  of 

“Young  man,”  said  the  president,  and 
his  eyes  were  bright  with  pleasure,  “that 
is  the  finest  compliment  she  has  ever  re¬ 
ceived.  She  will  give  herself  the  pleasure 
of  calling  on  Mrs.  Payan.  And  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you.  I  will  wait  this  noon  for 
you  and  your  wife.” 

Carter  called  Mary  on  the  phone. 
“Meet  me  at  the  bank  at  twelve,”  he  said. 

“Oh.  Carter — really,  dear?” 

“Really.” 

‘T’m  proud  of  you — proud  of  you.” 

“Mary,”  he  said,  “I’ve  learned  to  ap- 
^'eciate  you.  But  I’m  not  proud  of  you. 
You  mustn’t  be  proud  of  me.  What 
we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  be  proud  of  im.  I’ve 
woke  up.  There  isn’t  such  a  thing  as  you 
or  I.  There’s  just  the/om*/y.” 

“I  love  the  family^’  said  Mary,  careless 
of  who  might  be  listening  at  her  end  of  the 
line. 
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Four  Ways  to  Eighty 


By  John  Armhruster 


tion«,  says  James 
ViHuttlesey. 


Here  we  have  four  perfectly 
good  recipes  for  thoroughly 
enjoying  your  ei^ties. 

First  off,  there  is  Mr.  King, 
Simeon  W.  His  motto  is  sim¬ 
ple:  “Get  a  good  job  and  keep 
it.”  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Mr.  King 
was  ai^inted  United  States  commis¬ 
sioner  of  deeds  by  President  Lincoln. 
And  the  boy  has  continued  on  the  job 
these  fifty-five  years.  The  fees  which  used 


to  considerably  eke  out  his  salaty  have 
abated,  for  the  land  and  title  business  of 
earlier  years  is  done,  and  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
appointee  is  to-day,  at  seventy-six,  a  p<»r 
man.  But  he  doesn’t  hold,  he  says,  with 
all  this  modem  shifting  aroimd  in  business. 
He  likes  to  know  where  he  is  at. 

Charles  Cliff  favors  the  plan  of  living 
hard  in  one’s  youth  and  taking  life  a  bit 
easier  later  on.  He  is  the  last  of  the 
“Pony  Express”  riders,  and  monotony  and 
he  were  strangers  in  the  old  days 
when  the  postage  rate  from  St. 

Joseph,  Missomi,  to  San  Francisco 
was  five  dollars  a  letter. 

“The  distance  was  1,950  miles,” 
says  Postman  Cliff,  “and  the  record 
schedule  was  232  hours.  “Each 
rider  (there  were  sixty  (rf  us),  rode 
twenty-four  hours,  covering  sev¬ 
enty-five  miles,  and  delivered  his 
bag  at  a  relay  station  to  a  fresh 
rider.  Yes,  sir,  unless  the  man 
with  the  fresh  horse  had  been 
shot  by  Indians.  I  have  often 
had  to  make  two  stages  instead  of 
one,  and  have  slq>t  on  horseback 
many  a  time.  We  got  good  pay 
for  those  days,  four  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  and  our  keep  at  the 
best  hotels.  It  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  indeed  when  the  telegraph 
put  us  out  of  business.” 

James  W.  I^ittlesey,  of  St. 

Louis,  is  just  ninety  and  ascribes 
his  long  and  healthy  life  to  never 
having  eaten  meat,  smoked,  drunk 
or  gotten  married.  He  served 
through  the  Civil  War  and  had 


regard  to  why  they  were  keeping  him  out 
of  this  one.  He  has  taught  school,  practised 
medicine  and  preached  religion,  and  is  the 
oldest  signal  service  man. 

Which  brings  us  to  Isaac  Simms,  of  At¬ 
lanta,  he  of  the  eleven  service  stars.  Uncle 
Isaac  has  twenty-four  children,  twenty- 
two  of  them  boys.  At  eighty-seven  he 
works  every  day  in  a  broom  factory  and 
he  thinks  there  has  been  no  good  motto 
invented  since  “Why  worry?” 
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UNDA  CONDON 

{Continued  from  page  68) 

blackly  printed  sensational  headline  that 
immediately  established  her  fear  sank 
vivid  and  entire  into  her  brain;  an  anony¬ 
mous  inflamed  mob  in  Hesperia  had  pulled 
down  Pleydon’s  statue  and  destroyed  it. 
Their  act  was  described  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Kberality  of  the  present  Downige  family  in 
the  light  of  its  objection  to  the  monument. 

Linda  had  a  sensation  of  crashing  with  a 
ackening  violence  from  a  pedestal  to  the 
ground,  .'\ctually,  it  seemed,  the  catas¬ 
trophe  had  happened  to  her.  She  heard, 
with  a  sense  of  inutility,  Amaud  denoimc- 
ing  the  outrage;  he  had  a  pencil  in  his  hand 
for  the  composition  of  a  telegram  to 
D^e.  He  paid — perhaps  naturally — no 
attention  to  her,  suffering  dully  from  her 
fall.  She  heard,  in  review,  the  lawless 
approaching  voice  of  the  mob,  the  naked 
violence  froze  her  with  terror;  she  felt 
the  gross  hurried  hands  winding  ropes 
about  her;  the  rending  brutality  of  force - 

She  sat  and  automatically  took  a  small 
carved  glass  of  orange-juice  from  a  bed  of  Ic& 
Amaud  was  speaking.  “I’m  afraid  this 
will  cut  through  Pleydon’s  security,  it  was 
such  a  wanton  destruction  of  his  imique 
power.  You  see,  he  worked  over  the  cast, 
lovingly,  with  little  files  and  countless  finite 
improvements.  The  mold,  I  think,  was 
broken.  What  a  piece  of  luck  the  thing’s 
at  Cottarsport.”  He  paused,  obviously 
expecting  her  to  comment;  but  suddenly 
phrases  failed  her. 

She  should  be  considering  Dodge;  her 
sympathy  even  for  him  was  submerged  in 
her  own  extraordinary  injury.  However, 
she  recovered  from  her  first  gasping  shock, 
and  made  an  utterly  commonplace  remark. 
Never  had  her  sense  of  isolation  been 
stronger.  “I  must  admit,”  her  husband 
continued,  “that  I  looked  for  some  small 
display  of  concern.  I  give  you  my  word 
there  are  moments  when  I  think  Pleydon 
himself  cut  you  out  of  stone.  He  isn’t 
great  enough  for  that,  though;  in  the  way 
of  perfection  you  successfully  gild  the  lily. 
A  thing  held  to  be  impossible.” 

Linda  told  him  with  amazing  inanity 
that  his  opinion  of  her  was  unreliable;  and, 
contented,  he  lightly  pursued  his  admira¬ 
tion  of  what  he  called  her  boreal  charm. 
At  mtervals  she  responded  and  proceeded 
with  breakfast.  She  had  entered  a  region 
of  dispassionate  consideration,  her  charac¬ 
teristic  detachment,  she  thought,  regained. 
She  mentally,  calmly,  reconstructed  the 
events  and  wills  that  had  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  statue;  they,  at  least, 
were  evident  to  her.  She  reaffirmed  silently 
her  TOnviction  that  it  had  resulted  from  the 
^pidity,  the  vanity,  of  a  woman.  The 
limitations  of  men,  fully  as  narrow,  oper¬ 
ated  in  other  directions. 

Then,  with  an  incredulous  surprise,  she 
’ms  aware  that  the  clear  space  of  her  rea- 
»on  was  filling  with  anger.  Never  before 
had  such  a  flood  of  emotion  possessed  her; 
and  she  surrendered  herself  to  the  novelty 
of  its  obliterating  tide.  It  deepened  im¬ 
measurably,  sweeping  her  far  from  the 
*®P}nty  of  old  positions  of  indifference, 
cntkal  self-possession.  Linda  became  en- 
mged  at  a  world/that  had  concentrated  all 
Its  vulgarity  in  one  unspeakable  act. 

The  final  instalment  of  •‘Undo  Condon” 

ifill  appear  in  the  December  number. 
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SHE  ADVERTISED  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND  GOT 

WHITING-ADAMS 

HOUSEHOLD  BRUSHES 

For  PabUc  Boildjac*.  Rsulrooda,  Stoonuliipa,  Factories, 
Househokls,  and  all  other  users  requiring  effectlTe 
cleanliness,  Whitim  Adams  BmshM  are  positive 
dirt  and  dust  eradicators. 

for  DhMlrAftsd  Utarator# 

JOHN  L  WKmNG-l  J.  JUMMS  GO,  Bos^ 

Bredi  aiaaafsctarMV  for  Ovav  109  TosnaadPho 
"  A>  •  Lors—tiethoWorU  g 

illllhllMIUMlIlllllllllllllllllllinillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIllillUllllilllllUlllMimilLUlUBimiUlllllUlll^^^^^ 


'‘THE  SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS  ^SHAPE” 

*5*2  *622  *722  *622  *922&*K)22 

You  can  save  nx»ey  by  wearmg  W.  L.  DocwIab 
shoes,  the  best  known  shoes  in  the  worid.  Sold 
by  106  W.  L.  Doufflas  own  stores  and  over  9000 
shoe  dealers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  stamped  on  the  bott<Mn  gusurantees  the  best 
shoes  in  style,  comfort  and  sorvice  that  can  be 
produced  iex  the  price. 

The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douidns  personal 
guarsuitee  tIuEt  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the 
price  paid  for  them.  The  prices  are  the  ssune 
everywhere  —  they  cost  no  more  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.L.  DcHuglas  shoes  are  sold  through  our  own 
stores  direct  to  the  wearer  at  one  profit.  All 
middlemen*s  and  manufacturing  profits  are 
eliminated.  By  this  method  of  marketing  our 
shoes,  W.  L.  Douglas  gives  the  wearer  shoes  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

WX.Dou^as  97.00  and  98.00  shoes  are  abso¬ 
lutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in 
this  country.  They  are  the  leaders  eversrwhere. 
W.  Lm  Dou^as  90.00  and  910.00  shoes  are 
made  throughout  of  the  finest  leather  the 
market  affords,  with  a  style  endorsed  by  the 
leaders  of  America*s  faction  centers;  they 
combine  quality,  style  and  comfort  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 

W.  L.  DousIm  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paidl 
skflied  shoemakers,  imder  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  experienced  man.  all  workins  with  dh  holi¬ 
est  determination  to  make  Uie  best  shoes  for  the 
price  that  money  can  buy. 


■M*tath.WwU 

H.M9K.M9K.M 


CAUTION 


Insist  upon  hav* 

: _ ur  t  rv _ i _ 


■  II9I91  UpOD 

ing  W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes  with  kis  name 
and  — = * - * 


1  price  stamped 
the  bottom. 


on 


If  W.L.  Douglas  shoes 
cannot  be  obtained  in 
your  vicinity,  order 
direct  from  factory 
by  mail,  Parcel  Post 
charges  prepaid. 
Write  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  showing  how 
to  order  by  maU. 

tiw.  V.  L.  SOT^ShMO*. 

issaraaFmnT. 
saooxToa,  MASS. 


Gum  tenderness  — 
a  serious  tooth-menace 


IT  i$  true  that  four 
out  of  five  people 
over  forty  suffer 
from  gum'shrmkage, 
or  Pyotit**  (Rtgg*’ 
Disease).  But  many 
people  even  under 
thirty  have  Pyonhea. 
Women,  par'icu- 
larly  after  the  baby 
cornel  are  pecul' 
iwiy  subicct  to  Pyorrhea. 
At  such  time  they  caiw 
not  be  too  carcfiil  about 
their  teeth. 

Pyorrhea  coinmetKes 
with  tender  sutm.  or  . 
witli  tunvbleedinc.  at 
tooth' brush  time. 
Gradually  the  nmn 
come  spongy.  They  in- 

I^me  and  then  shrM. 
The  teeth  become  ex-  ; 
posed  to  decay  at  the  ; 
base  and  tiny  openings 
«  the  gums  become  ' 
he  breeding  places  of 

t  disease  germs  which 
infect  the  joints — or 
tonsib— or  cause  other  j 
ailments. 

Beware  of  that  first  ' 
■  gum  tendemessi  Try  | 
Forhan's  for  the  gums.  i 
It  positively  prevents  ! 
Pyorrhea,  if  used  m  ' 
time  and  used  con-  j 
sbtently.  No  ordi¬ 
nary  tooth  paste  wiH  I 
do  the.  I 

I  And  Forhan'sl 
cleans  teeth  scientifi¬ 
cally  as  well.  Brush 
your  teeth  with  k.  It 
keeps  the  teeth  white 
and  clean. 

If  gum -shrinks^ 
has  alrady  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  dentist 
immetiiatcly  for  spe¬ 
cial  treatment. 

)$c  and  60c  tubes 
AH  Druggists 


FORHAN  CO. 
AV»  Ytrk,  N.  Y. 


Every  ^rot^ect  jiteuet  Miu  Emdet.  She  even  ^refere  them  to  music  ^u^tls. 

From  Music  to  Motors 


WHEN  Florence  Emdee 
broke  into  automobile 
circles  in  Lafayette,  In¬ 
diana,  it  created  not  a 
ripple  of  disturbance.  In 
that  town  of  thirty  thous¬ 
and  there  were  three  leaders  in  the  small- 
car  market.  People  swore  by  them.  Agents 
for  other  cars  had  time  on  their  hands. 
Another  make  of  car,  another  agent — and 
that  a  girl!  No;  no.  No  excitement. 

Florence — she’s  only  twenty-four,  so 
we’ll  call  her  that — had  learned  to  take  care 
of  her  own  car,  both  from  reading  books  on 
automobiles,  mechanics  and  engineering, 
and  experimenting  with  her  own  engine. 
The  traveling  me^anic  for  the  company, 
after  watching  her  repair  her  car  at  one  of 
the  garages,  recommended  her  as  sales¬ 
woman  to  the  new  agent.  Since  the  agent 
was  busy  with  garage  work,  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  Florence  should  have  the  en¬ 
tire  responsibility  of  selling,  and  a  commis¬ 
sion  on  each  car  sold. 

On  June  10, 1918,  Florence  was  devoting 
two  days  a  week  to  the  automobile  business 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  to  her  thirty  music 
pupils.  Here’s  the  story  of  her  firet  sale, 
which  took  place  just  eleven  da3rs  after  she 
started  work.  Taking  a  new  car,  tuned  to 
perfection,  she  drove  to  a  farmer’s  home 
several  miles  out  in  the  coimtry,  arriving  at 
breakfast-time.  Learning  that  a  trip  of 
sixty  miles  must  be  made  twice  a  week, 
that  the  father  was  too  busy  to  make  it,  and 
his  twelve-year-old  daughter  unable  to 
drive  the  old  machine,  Florence  taught  the 
daughter  to  drive  the  new  car.  When  the 
father  came  in  at  noon,  he  was  very  pleased, 
but  thought  he  ought  to  have  more  for  his 
old  car  than  he  was  allowed.  He  was  won 
around  by  the  explanation  of  how  old  cars 
depreciate  in  value,  and  that  evening,  after 
he  had  found  out  for  himself  how  easily 
and  well  the  new  car  drove,  the  deal  was 
closed  and  Florence  returned  with  the  old 
car  and  a  check  for  the  balance. 

In  November  she  crossed  the  last  music 
pupil  off  her  list.  The  automobile  game 
took  all  her  time.  Beginning  with  July, 
her  sales  averaged  one  machine  a  week. 
Along  with  her  ability  as  saleswoman  and 
mechanic,  she  has  brown  hair  and  frank 
brown  eyes  that  look  like  stars.  Also  a 
happy,  obliging  disposition.  Her  commis¬ 


By  T^argaret  Jacques 


Faces 

Made 

Young 

The  secret  of  a 


youthful  face  will  be 
tent  to  any  woman 
whose  appearance 
shows  that  time  or 
iHnest  or  any  other 
cause  is  stealing  from 
her  the  charm  of  girlhood 
bMuty.  It  will  show  how 
without  cosmetica,  cream*,  mattage.  maalu, 
vihratoi*.  “beauty”  treatment* 
or  other  artinciu  mean*,  ihe  ean  remove  the  traces 
or  age  from  her  countenance.  Every  woman, 
TOung  or  inmdie  aged,  who  haa  a  tingle  facial 
defect  should  know  about  the  remarkable 

Beauty  Elxercises 

which  remoTe  line*  and  **crow*s  feet**  and 
wrinkles;  £11  up  hollows;  give  roondness  to 
scrawny  Hft  up  samng  corners  of  d>e 

mouth;  and  clear  up  muddy  or  sallow  skins,  k 
vnll  sb^  how  five  minutes  daily  with  l^thiyn 
Murra]^  sinmle  facial  exerciaes  will  work  won* 
ders.  This  information  is  free  to  all  who  adc  for  it. 

Results  Guaranteed 

Write  for  dtia  Free  Book  which  teUa  just  what 
to  do  to  biin^  back  the  firmness  to  the  facial 
nufcle*  and  tiasues  and  amoothneas  and  beauty 
to  the  skin.  Write  today. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY.  Inc. 

Suita  1185  Garland  Bldg.  Chicago,  lIBnois 


sions  range  from  one  hundred  dollars  to 
three  hundred  dollars  per  month. 

“Getting  prospects  is  half  the  game,” 
says  Florence.  Wherever  she  goes  she  asb 
for  prospects.  If  she  sees  a  man  on  the 
street  looking  over  her  car,  she  introduces 
herself  as  saleswoman  and  starts  talking. 
So  alert  is  she  that  her  list  of  prospects 
has  grown  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

“It  is  my  idea  when  taking  a  prospect 
out,’’  said  Miss  Emdee,  “to  give  him  so 
much  to  think  about  that  when  he  goes  out 
in  some  other  car  he’ll  be  sure  not  to  buy. 
Then  I  endeavor  to  show  him  th-it  he  does 
need  a  car,  why  he  needs  it,  and  why  he 
needs  my  car.  Gaining  a  prospective 
buyer’s  confidence,  being  truthful  in  state¬ 
ments  about  my  own  and  other  cars,  and 
refusing  to  knock  competitors,  are  most  es¬ 
sential.  A  good  demonstration  is  obvi¬ 
ously  most  important.  As  I  demonstrate 
I  get  in  my  selling  talk,  which  includes 
economy,  durability,  convenience,  appear¬ 
ance,  reasonable  price,  and  comfort,  of 
which  points  I  consider  durability  of  most 
importance.”  To  those  people  who  kr»w 
nothing  of  machinery,  she  chats,  saying 
very  little  about  the  car,  and  giving  them 
such  an  enjoyable  half  hour  or  more  tMt 
they  simply  can  not  forget  her  automobile. 
Often  men  try  to  stump  her  with  an  intri¬ 
cate  question  about  machinery,  and  when 
they  fail,  wdiich  usually  happens,  both  ste 
and  the  car  go  up  one  hundred  pCT  cent,  in 
their  estimation.  It’s  taking  a  long 
chance,  but  she  always  lets  a  proq)ect 
drive  if  he  desires.  Seven  times  in  one  day 
she  has  dkisted  her  car— a  small  thing  and 
yet  an  important  one  in  making  a  s^- 
Usually  she  endeavors  to  make  a  quick 
sale,  realizing  as  she  does  the  danger  of  m- 
lowing  time  for  deliberation  and  the  wiles 
of  rival  salesmen. 

A  trip  to  Indianapolis  for  a  car  is  nothing 
to  Miss  Emdee.  She  has  even  gone  to 
the  Detroit  factory  for  one. 

Florence  knows  not  only  her  own  car, 
but  cars  in  general.  When  a  new 
comes  to  town,  at  the  first  opportunity  sm 
examines  the  engine  carefully,  tries  the 
seats,  and  makes  mental  notes  of  its  various 
points,  good  and  bad.  And  now,  after  1^ 
than  a  year’s  experience,  she  is  one  of  the 
biggest  competitors  in  the  automobile  game. 

And  above  is  the  picture  to  prove  it. 
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Sometimes,  in  the  night, 
Pain  comes  to  your  house. 
Then  is  the  time,  most  of 
all,  when  you  rely  on  good 
old  Musterole.  No  fuss,  no 
bother,  no  worry— no  mess¬ 
ing  about  with  plasters  or 
waiting  for  water  to  heat. 

Quickly  you  go  to  the  Musterole 
jar.  A  bit  of  that  clean  white  oint¬ 
ment  on  little  Bobbie’s  chest,  and 
lightly  you  rub  it  in.  A  gentle  tin¬ 
gle  of  skin  puts  Doctor  Nature  to 
work,  and  soon  a  healing  warmth 
reaches  the  congested  spot.  Then 
comes  a  soothing  coolness,  and 
Bobbie  drowses  off  to  sleep. 

For  coughs,  congestions,  bron¬ 
chitis  and  croup,  Musterole  is 
uncommonly  effective.  It  is  good, 
too.todriveaway  the  pains  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  lumbago  and  neuralgia. 

Musterole  relieves  —  without 
discomfort. 

It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster,  with  sdl  the  virtues  of  the 
old-time  plaster  but  none  of  its 
disadvantages. 

Musterole  does  not  blister.  And 
it  is  easy  to  apply.  Just  rub  it  on. 
Rub  it  on— for  little  Bobbie’s  cold 
— for  Sister’s  bronchitis — for 
Grandma’s  pains  in  chest  or  back. 
It’s  an  old-fashioned  remedy  in  a 
new-fashioned  form. 

Keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole.  30c  and  60c  jars.  $2.S0 
hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

KTTU  THAN  A  MUSTAKD  PLASTEK 
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ius,  perhaps,  but  the  most  of  his  methods  and  left  him  alone.  Oc- 
optimistic  of  missionaries  casionally  a  trainer  or  stable  boss  beat 
would  hardly  have  assayed  the  him  with  a  whip  and  cursed  him. 
soul  of  Jaunice  McGuire  with  Instinctively  horses  loved  him.  In  one 
the  hope  of  discovering  even  a  trace  of  that  year  he  was  an  exercise  boy.  At  fourteen, 
quality.  Jaundice  was  a  product,  or  by-  with  all  the  wickedness  and  viciousness 
product,  of  the  race-track.  He  had  run  of  the  race-track  and  stable  concentrated 
away  from  his  home  in  St.  Louis  at  the  in  him,  he  could  ride  and  was  awarded  a 
age  of  eleven  to  escape  beatings  admin-  jockey’s  license  and  a  suit  of  gay-colored 
istered  by  a  drinking  father  and  a  sodden  silks. 

mother,  and  had  found  refuge  in  a  freight-  He  rode  winners.  Winning,  with  Jaun- 
car  loaded  with  horses  which  were  being  dice,  was  unselfish.  He  rode  not  for  per- 
shipped  to  a  race-meeting  in  New  Orleans,  sonal  glory  or  for  money,  but  for  the  honor 
Two  hostlers  were  drinking  from  a  bottle  of  the  horse  on  which  he  was  mounted, 
when  not  sleeping  on  a  pile  of  hay.  They  When  he  was  beaten  he  gulped  dry  sobs 
welcomed  the  boy,  gave  him  a  drink,  fed  and  went  away  with  his  mount  to  con- 
him  and  allowed  him  to  burrow  into  the  sole  it. 

hay  for  warmth.  Perhaps  it  was  kind-  For  four  years  he  rode  races  on  the  flat, 
ness,  perhaps  they  saw  in  him  a  means  at  tracks  aU  over  America.  During  these 
of  escaping  the  work  of  feeding  and  water-  four  years  he  made  as  much  money  as 
ing  horses  during  the  long  journey.  the  average  man  makes  in  a  lifetime  and 

Jaundice  was  happy.  He  loved  horses,  at  the  end  of  it  had  nothing.  To  him 
Perhaps  that  was  the  remaining  trace  of  money  meant  only  expensive  meals, 
good  after  the  rest  had  been  bred  or  beaten  clothes  remarkable  for  colors  and  patterns, 
out  of  him.  He  had  loved  the  horses  wine,  women  of  a  sort,  and  large  yellow 
which  drew  the  coal  w’agon  his  father  diamonds.  At  eighteen  he  was  an  old 
drove  when  sober,  and  the  sight  of  the  man.  His  face  was  yellow  and  drawn; 
trim  thoroughbreds  filled  him  with  awed  he  had  ceased  to  be  “Kid”  McGuire  and 
•dmiration.  Arrived  in  New  Orleans,  become  “Jaimdice.”  He  was  gaining 
he  foUowed  the  horses  to  the  race-track,  weight  and  beginning  to  pay  the  penalty 
found  refuge  in  the  stables  and  was  of  the  carouses  which  followed  each  tem- 
•dopted  into  the  army  of  those  who  porary  period  of  proq^erity.  For  a  year 
follow  the  races.  A  year  later  he  had  he  fought  to  hold  his  standing.  His 
acquired  a  master’s  degree  in  profanity  mounts  became  fewer  and  fewer.  When 
and  obsceiuty  and  developed  a  rat-like  the  owners  ceased  to  employ  him  to  ride 
vidousness  in  fighting  when  cornered,  on  the  flat,  he  became  a  steeplechase 
He  was  undersized  and  imdemourished,  jockey. 

^th  the  remnants  of  a  fighting  spirit  Riding  steeplechasers  in  races  means 


Dusty  air?  HaveaLudenTs 

Tuden’a  clear  the  nose  and  throat; 
give  quick  relief  to  coughs  and 
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in  the  majority  of  cases  moral  and  physical  sire  and  his  granddam,  and  he  was  of 
suicide.  Jaundice  had  no  fear  of  physical  royal  blood  and  three  years  old. 
consequence  nor  any  conception  of  moral-  When  Lord  James  and  Jaundice  had 
ity.  With  two  drinks  of  whisky  poured  become  friends  no  one  knew.  Probably 
into  his  outraged  body,  he  would  have  it  was  during  Jaimdice’s  career  as  a  win- 
tried  to  make  his  mount  jump  the  Grand  ning  jockey,  while  he  scattered  money 
Canon  had  the  covuse  led  in  that  direc-  recklessly  after  every  winning  race.  Upon 
tion.  Falls  (and  broken  bones  failed  to  such  boys  Lord  James  had  preyed  for 
break  his  nerve,  but  his  subconscious  hon-  years.  These  two  had  nothing  in  com- 
esty  was  shattered.  On  the  flat  he  never  mon.  Race,  religion,  birth,  bre^ng  and 
had  ridden  a  crooked  race.  He  was  re-  education  made  them  different,  but  they 
strained  by  no  consciousness  of  right  or  met  in  the  thick  scum  of  vice  and  became 
wrong.  He  tried  always  to  win  b^use  inseparable.  For  Lord  James,  Jaundice 
he  loved  the  horses  he  rode.  Over  the  stole  and  betrayed  stable  secrets,  pulled 
jumps  he  had  no  such  scruples.  The  race-horses,  boiight  drinks  and  furnished 
steeplechase  horses  were  “has-beens”  like  food  and  lodging.  It  is  not  recorded  that 
himself  and  entitled  to  no  consideration.  Lord  James  ever  did  anything  for  Jaun- 
He  commenced  to  ride  queer-looking  races,  dice. 

He  was  nineteen  when  he  fell  off  the  favor-  _ 

ite  in  a  steeplechase  race  to  permit  an  i  *riESE  two  sank  lower  and  lower  to- 
outsider  to  win  and  the  stewards  ruled  A  gether.  When  the  majority  of  the 
him  off  the  tracks  for  one  year.  race-tracks  of  the  country  were  closed. 

What  Jaundice  did  in  that  year  of  they  disappeared  from  the  world  of  sport, 
banishment  he  alone  knew  in  detail,  starved,  and  served  prison  terms  together. 
Barred  from  the  only  home  and  the  only  When  racing  reopened,  they  reappeared, 
associates  he  had  ever  known,*  the  great  Jaundice  had  developed  a  cough.  His 
loneliness  came  upon  him.  He  was  broke,  wasted  body  revealed  the  ravages  of  tuber- 
He  stole  and  was  sent  to  prison.  When  culosis.  Lord  James  was  wearing,  with 
the  suspension  was  lifted  he  went  back  to  a  pitiful  effort  to  maintain  an  air  of  de- 
the  tracks.  He  had  grown  heavier  and  cency,  a  suit  purchased  with  his  last 
his  eyes  and  his  mind  were  blurred  by  remittance  money  two  years  before, 
drink.  He  lived  with  the  horses,  attaching  The  horses  were  racing  at  Jamaica  and 
himself  to  the  stable  for  which  he  had  been  the  weather  was  raw  and  rainy.  They 
a  star  jockey,  and  lived  in  the  stalls  and  experienced  difficulty  in  gaining  an  entry 
the  cars.  His  love  of  the  animals  them-  to  the  track  and  were  compelled  to  remain 
selves  had  waned.  Drudgery  and  vicious  outside,  shivering  and  wet,  until  the  day’s 
living  had  warped  even  that  instinct,  sport  ended.  Then  a  negro  stable -twy 
i  When  he  dared  he  became  a  tout,  whisper-  allowed  them  to  sleep  with  him  in  a 
ing  information  to  petty  gamblers  at  the  stall,  and  Jaundice  procured  food  from 
edge  of  the  betting -ring.  When  he  left  the  camp-fires  where  no  one  ever  is  re- 
the  tracks  at  night  it  was  to  betray  stable  fused. 

information  to  bartenders  in  return  for  Lord  James  did  not  get  up  the  next 
drinks.  morning.  He  had  crawled  into  the  hay 

When  he  was  twenty-two  there  remained  with  wet  clothing  and  in  the  morning 
two  loves  by  which  it  was  proved  that  all  he  had  a  fever.  Jaundice  brought  him 
good  can  not  be  smelted  out  of  a  human  food,  but  he  did  not  eat.  All  day  he  re- 
being.  One  was  for  Putter  .\round,  the  mained  huddled  in  the  hay,  covered 
gallant  bay  stake  horse  of  the  stable  with  horse  blankets,  his  face  turned  to 
whose  dam  he  had  ridden  to  victory  the  board  wall.  He  was  thinking  and  his 
many  times.  The  other  was  for  Lord  mind  was  Gethsemane. 

James.  During  the  night  Lord  James  touched 

Jaundice  with  his  hand  and  waked  him. 

ON  RACE-TRACKS  there  is  something  Very  quietly  and  with  a  return  of  long- 
in  a  name.  Jaundice  received  his  be-  forgotten  dignity,  he  entrusted  to  Jaundice 
cause  his  complexion  had  become  a  dirty  an  envelope  upon  which  was  written  an 
yellow.  Lord  James  was  so  called  because  address  in  En^nd,  charging  him  to  mail 
the  one  spark  of  decency  remaining  in  him  it  and  to  allow  no  one  to  see  it.  He  asked 
caused  him  to  conceal  his  family  name.  It  Jaundice  to  see  the  boys  and  ask  them  to 
was  reputed  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  bury  him  decently.  Then  he  gripped  Jaun- 
English  nobleman  and  that  he  could  have  a  dice’s  hand  and  died  gamely,  sustained 
title  and  estate  if  he  returned  to  En^and.  by  the  traditions  of  his  race  and  class. 
Rags  of  an  old  pride  and  remnants  of  Jaundice  alone  wept.  It  was  the  first 
decent  breeding  restrained  Lord  James  time  in  many  years  he  had  wept  and  he 
from  mentioning  the  family  name  as  his  was  ashamed  of  his  tears, 
own  or  from  returning  home  to  disgrace  Around  the  race-track  no  man  con- 
them.  He  had  come  to  America,  a  younger  nected  with  the  game  dies  and  lacks  a 
son,  with  a  stable  of  race-horses  and  high  decent  fimeral,  but  there  was  scant  sym- 
hopes.  Robbed,  fleeced,  he  had  “quit.”  pathy  for  Lord  James.  The  hat  was 
Jaundice  can  not  be  spoken  of  as  having  passed,  bookmakers,  jockeys,  trainers, 
degenerated.  His  original  height  per-  owners,  grafters,  even  the  pickpockets, 
mitted  but  a  slight  fall.  But  Lord  James  contributed,  but  their  contributions  wwe 
had  sunk  to  even  lower  levels.  He  was  small.  The  whole  amounted  to  eighty 
a  cadger,  a  tout,  and  a  sneak-thief  at  such  dollars.  Jaundice  was  not  satisfied.  Had 
times  when  no  risk  was  involved.  he  been  satisfied  there  would  have  been 

No  one  around  the  tracks  hated  either  no  story  to  tell. 

Ix)rd  James  or  Jaundice.  They  pitied  On  the  day  following  the  hor^s  moved 
Jaundice,  but  the  touts  themselves  de-  to  Belmont  Park  to  c^n  the  racing  season 
spised  Lord  James.  He  had  lost  all  his  on  that  track,  and  Putter  Around  was 
courage,  if  he  ever  possessed  any,  and  drink  entered  to  start  in  a  high- weight  handic^. 
had  sapped  his  health  and  his  brain.  Of  Putter  Aroimd  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
the  trio,  only  Putter  Around  bore  his  name  man  whose  colors  Jaundice  had  often 
honestlv.  His  names  were  those  of  his  carried  to  victory.  This  owner  had  not 
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entered  the  horse  in  the  handicap  with 
any  expectation  of  winning.  The  colt 
needed  work,  and  he  wanted  to  see  how 
well  the  three-year-old  could  cany  weight 
racing  against  all  aged  horses. 

Jaundice  had  not  slept.  His  clothing 
still  was  damp  and  he  was  coughing.  For 
the  time  his  abiding  love  for  Putter 
Around  was  put  in  the  background  while 
he  went  from  man  to  man  begging  money 
to  give  Lord  James  what  he  considered 
a  proper  and  fitting  funeral.  The  under¬ 
taker  wanted  one  himdred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  Jaundice  was  determined  to  raise 
the  sum  before  the  afternoon’s  sport 
ended. 

Shortly  before  the  bugle  sounded, 
railing  the  horses  from  the  paddock  for 
the  first  race,  a  fractious  colt  lashed  out 
with  his  feet  and  kicked  the  jockey  who 
had  been  employed  to  ride  Putter  Around 
in  the  fourth.  Jaundice  heard  of  the 
accident  within  a  few  minutes.  It  was 
he  who  hurried  to  the  club  -  house  and 
informed  the  owner. 

“Thanks,  Jaundice,”  the  owner  said 
carelessly,  “I  wanted  the  colt  to  have  the 
workout.  Now,  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to 
I  don’t  want  to  put  a 


jut  your  nerves  simpty 
cant  stand  the  strain! 


scratch  him. 
strange  boy  up. 

“Mister  Joe,”  said  Jaundice,  inspired 
with  a  sudden  idea,  “let  me  ride  that 
Putter  .Around  horse.  I’m  down  to 
wei^t.  Mister  Joe.  I  only  weigh  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  now.  Let  me 
ride  him.  Mr.  Joe,  and  I’ll  win.” 

His  voice  was  pleading,  his  eyes  ajid 
manner  appealing  and  he  coughed  harder. 
The  owner  was  surprised  and  laughed 
slightly.  “I’m  afraid  it  can  not  be  fixed. 
Jaundice,”  he  said  lightly.  “How  do  you 
stand  with  the  stewards?” 

“I’m  clean  with  them  now,  Mister  Joe. 
They  ain’t  got  nothin’  on  me.  They  never 
could  prove  I  pulled  Whippoorwill.  I’m 
down  to  weight.  Mister  Joe,  and  that 
Putter  Around  horse  likes  me.” 

His  eagerness  and  the  truth  of  the  final 
statement  decided  the  matter. 

“I’ll  see  the  stewards  and  explain,”  said 
the  owner.  “He’s  only  in  for  the  work¬ 
out,  and  perhaps  they’ll  stand  for  it. 
Sure  you’re  strong  enough  to  handle  the 
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colt?” 

The  owner  had  observed  the  cough  and 
Jaundice  checked  it  with  an  effort. 

“Yes,  Mister  Joe,  I’m  all  right.  Just 
caught  a  cold.  Get  this  mount  for  me, ! 
Mister  Joe;  I’ve  got  to  plant  Lord  James 
decent.” 

“That  old  bum  dead  at  last?” 

“Yes,  sir;  I’ve  got  to  get  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  plant  him,  and  the  boys 
iin’t  kicking  in  fast.  Let  me  ride  this 
Putter  Around  boss  and  I’ll  plant  Lord 
James  swell,  like  his  family  would  want 
him.” 

The  owner  passed  over  a  twenty-doUar 
bank-note.  What  he  told  the  track 
officials  no  one  knows,  but  when  the  fourth 
i«e  was  called.  Jaundice,  carefully  hiding 
his  cough,  rode  forth  for  the  first  time  in 
four  years  wearing  the  colors  of  his  old 
sUblc 

The  bookmakers  were  laying  thirty  to 
one  against  Putter  Around  and  a  wit  in  the 
nng  said  it  was  ten  to  one  the  colt,  twenty 
to  one  the  boy.  What  was  not  known 
was  that  Jaundice  had  taken  the  money 
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There  is  not  a  single  quality  that  they  have  in 
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of  every  quality  he  has.  Nine  out  of  ten  men 
under-estimate  their  power  and  ability  to  ac¬ 
complish.  77ie  t€nth  man  muins. 

You  do  not  have  to  discover  anything  new; 
you  do  not  have  to  acquire  anything  new. 
Simply  learn  to  do  efficiently  the  thing  you  are 
accustomed  to  do  right  aJong.  That  is  the 
one  and  only  secret  of  success. 

Professor  James  of  Harvard,  the  greatest  au¬ 
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I  Compared  with  what  we  ought  to  be,  we 
I  are  only  half  awake.  Our  fires  are  damped, 

I  our  dr^ts  are  checked.  We  are  makinl 
use  of  only  a  small  part  of  our  possible 
mental  and  physical  resources.” 

Stop  danoping  your  fires;  stop  checkin?  your 
drafts;  wake  up!  Seventy  per  cent,  m  your 
abilities  are  probably  wasted.  Just  learn  to  uk 
the  seventy  per  cent,  and  see  what  will  happen. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  use  that  exi  ra  seventy 
percent.— howto  get  three  timesasmuchmoney, 
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much  comfort.  To  give  you  some  i<lea  of  how 
to  go  about  it  we  have  made  up  a  new  book— 
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to  bury  a  friend.  He  was  propped  up  | 
in  bed  coughing.  The  doctor  had  told  1 
me  he  had  but  a  little  time  to  live.  He 
was  glad  to  see  me  and  inquired  how  I 
liked  Jord  James’s  funeral. 

“Great  to  that,  Jaundice;  best 

I  ever  attended.” 

“No  one  can’t  say  that  I  piked,”  he 
responded,  beaming  at  the  praise.  “I 
planted  Lord  James  swell  and  his  folks 
can’t  ever  say  I  didn’t.” 

“You’re  lookiitg  better,”  I  lied.  “Be 
back  on  the  track  pretty  soon?” 

“Lord  James  won’t  beat  me  more  than 
a  neck.”  he  said  without  emotion.  “Some¬ 
thing  busted  inside  me  during  that  race. 
Have  you  heard  how  Putter  .\round  is 
cornin’  along?  He  sure  ought  to  win  that 
suke  this  week.” 

Presently  he  spoke  of  the  little  rector. 
“What  do  you  think  of  that  guy?”  he 
asked,  rather  contemptuous  of  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  minister.  “He  thought  Lord 
James  was  only  sleeping  but  he  wouldn’t 
back  his  opinion  with  coin.” 

I  strove  to  explain  without  much  suc¬ 
cess. 

“That  little  guy  is  all  right,”  said 
Jaundice.  “Did  you  hear  what  he  said 
about  Lord  James  havin’  a  chanst  on 
that  track  he  was  talking  about?  Say, 
Lord  James  has  about  as  much  chanst  as 
I  have.” 

“Every  one  has  a  chance,”  I  said  feebly. 
“Me?”  he  asked  in  surprise. 

“Sure;  the  Book  says  every  one  has 
who  repents.” 

“I  ain’t  got  nothin’  to  repent  of  ex¬ 
ceptin’  pullin’  three  or  four  of  them  bum 
chasers.  The  stewards  couldn’t  get  nothin’ 
on  me  at  that.” 

“The  Judges  up  there  know  it  all.” 
“Know  everything?  Then,  say,  what 
chanst  has  a  guy  got?” 

AS  A  religious  prospect  the  case  was  too 
^  hard,  so  I  telephoned  the  little  rector 
and  gave  it  over  to  him.  He  called  upon 
Jaundice  several  times,  and  the  following 
week  I  went  to  the  hospital  again.  Jaim- 
dice  was  weak  but  smiling. 

“Say,”  he  whispered  hoarsely,  “I  got  a 
chanst.  That  little  man  says  that  them 
Judges  up  there  knows  I  was  carryin’  too  I 
much  weight  to  run  true  and  that  you  1 
can’t  blanw  any  one  for  losin’  when  he  is 
handicapped  out  of  it.  I  told  him  about 
pulling  them  chasers  and  lyin’  and  stealin’  1 
and  he  said  that  didn’t  make  no  difference, 
that  the  Judges  don’t  set  a  guy  dowm  for¬ 
ever  if  he  is  sorry  he  done  wrong.”  He 
remained  thinking  for  a  time. 

“He  didn’t  have  to  tell  me  to  be  sorry,” 
he  whispered.  “Honest,  I  always  was ' 
sorry  when  I  pulled  one  of  them  bum 
chasers  when  he  was  trying.  It  wasn’t 
square  to  the  horse.  This  is  the  softest 
bet  I  ever  had,”  he  whispered.  “I’m  going 
to  play  it.  Them’s  goad  odds — a  chanst 
to  win  all  them  thini^  he  told  me  about 
and  only  be  sorry.  It’s  like  writing  your 
own  ticket.” 

I  found  the  little  rector  very  thoughtful 
and  amaz^  at  this  new  matmer  of  man 
M  had  discovered,  and  when  he  buried 
Jaundice  the  next  week  he  got  right  down 
anrong  us  and  talked  about  handicaps  and 
•eights,  and  keeping  on  trying  all  the  time. , 
He  talked  just  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  | 
paddock  half  his  life,  and  the  last  thing  he 
•aid  was:  “If  I  were  a  book,  I’d  lay  odds  I 
that  Jaundice  cashes  that  last  bet.”  ^ 
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By  ^argutriu  ^^iTkfnson 


Dear,  when  I  went  with  you 
To  where  the  town  ends, 
Simple  things  that  Christ  loved, 
They  were  our  friends. 

Tree-shade  and  grass-blade 
.\nd  meadows  in  flower, 
Sun-sparkle,  dew-glisten. 
Star-glow  and  shower, 
Cool-flowing  song  at  night 
Where  the  river  bends 
And  the  shingle  croons  a  tune — 
These  were  our  friends! 


shuron 


Shur-on  spectacles  made  with 
rocking  pads  are  especially 
adapted  for  children.  Com¬ 
fortable  on  nose  and  ears. 
Frames  are  lighter,  look  better, 
and  prevent  lenses  from  break¬ 
ing  or  chipping.  In  consulting 
your  oculist,  optometrist  or 
optician  specify  “  S  ”  style 
Shelltex  Shur-on. 


Under  us  the  brown  earth. 
Ancient  and  strong. 

The  best  bed  for  wanderers 
All  the  night  long! 

Over  us  the  blue  sky. 

Ancient  and  dear. 

The  best  roof  to  shelter  all 
Glad  wanderers  here! 

And  racing  between  them  there 
Falls  and  ascends 
The  chantey  of  the  clean  winds 
These  were  our  friends! 


By  day  on  the  broad  road 
Or  on  the  narrow  trail, 
.\ngel  wings  shadowed  us. 
Glimmering  pale 
Through  the  red  heat  of  noon; 

In  the  twilight  of  dawn 
Fairies  broke  fast  with  us, 
Prophets  led  us  on! 

Heroes  were  kind  to  us 
Day  after  happy  day. 

Many  white  Madonnas 
We  met  on  our  way — 
Fanner  and  longshoreman. 
Fisherman  and  wife, 

Children  and  laborers 
Brare  enottgh  for  life — 
Simple  folk  that  Christ  loved. 
They  were  our  friends — 

Dear,  we  must  go  again 
To  where  the  town  endsi 
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By  Margaret  Widdamtr 


T^IS  is  All  Saints’  Eve  to-ni^t. 
When  the  dead  go  to  and  fro — 
Ah,  so  many  dead  this  year 
Who  have  far  to  go! 


Burning  lights  and  lifted  latch — 

Will  they  know  their  way,  and  turn? 
(Where  they  lie  no  door  is  near. 

No  home  candles  bum.) 

Footfall  on  t^ie  quiet  floor. 

Swift  young  presences  and  dear — 

-Ah,  the  sea’s  no  barrier  now. 

There’s  no  far  or  near! 
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War  and  grief  are  done  for  them. 
Done  the  need  to  leave  and  roam- 
It  is  All  Saints’  Eve  to-night. 

And  the  dead  come  home. 
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art  American  Citizen  of  Foreign 


Roughly  speaking,  nations  may  be 
said  to  live  by  two  things:  memories 
and  Ix^s.  In  reality  these  are  symbolized 
by  graves,  where  lies  the  past,  and  cradles 
roddng  the  future. 

Veneration  for  the  graves  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  is  natural  to  all  of  us.  Lack  of  it 
would  stamp  us  inhuman.  But  exaggera¬ 
ted  feeling  of  this  kind  leads  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  China  to-day. 

The  grave  is  an  anchored  certainty. 
The  cradle  is  full  of  uncertainty,  but  it 
moves.  And  as  far  as  our  instincts  and 
lentiments  are  concerned,  the  cradle  is  older 
than  the  grave.  Life  below  man  cares 
naught  for  the  latter,  but  devotion  to  the 
cradle  is  almost  as  old  as  nature  itself. 

Let  us  give  the  grave  its  due  by  all 
means,  but  let  us  put  the  cradle  above  it. 
Let  us  study  the  past  and  take  lessons  from 
it,  but  only  in  order  that  we  may  make  the 
future  more  glorious. 

Let  us  revere  those  that  lie  buried  far 
off  and  what  was  theirs,  but  let  us  live  in 
and  for  our  offspring  and  what  is  to  be 
theirs. 

Let  us  give  tender  thought  to  the  land 
whence  we  came,  but  let  us  give  our  labors, 
our  wealth,  our  energy,  our  blood,  and  the 
undivided  love  of  ovu:  hearts  to  the  land  of 
our  children. 

Thus,  and  thus  o^ly,  can  we  make  sure 
that  they,  and  their  children  in  tium,  may 
live  and  love  and  die  in  peace. 


Y^U  will  be  glad  to  compare  your  luur  with  that  of  your  friends  after  you  have  used 
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they  disappear. 
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What  of  the  Nation  ? 


SEE  SUNSET  MAGAZINE 


w 


^HAT  OF  THE  NATION?” 

will  be  the  tide  of  a  remark¬ 
able  series  of  articles  to 
appear  in  SUNSET  during  the 
year  to  come,  written  by 


United  States  Senator 

HIRAMW.J0HNS0N 

of  California 

First  article  in  the  October  number 

Theodore  roosevelt  picked 

Hiram  Johnson  for  his  running  mate 
in  the  Progressive  revolt  against  stand- 
pat  Republicanism.  Roosevelt  for  years 
occupied  a  distinct  place  as  the  leading 
magazine  writer  on  vital  public  quesdons. 

.Roosevelt  also  picked  Johnson  as  his 
logical  successor.  Roosevelt  is  dead  — 

Johnson  lives,  and  besides  carrying  along  Roosevelt*s 
fight,  he  has  taken  up  a  pen  just  as  vigorous  as  I^posevelt’s, 
to  tell  the  people  of  the  country  what  he  thinks — what  his 
policies  are.  He  is  the  country  s  foremost  political  figure 
— and  as  a  regular  writer  for  SUNSET,  he  is  carrying  on 
the  great  mission  of  Roosevelt  as  a  publicist. 

\  Johnson  is  writing  in  SUNSET  absolutely  without  restrictions— 
whether  his  views  and  those  of  SUNSET  happen  to  be  in 
accord  or  not 

Read  Senator  Johnson’s  Brst  article  in  this  issue  of 
V  SUNSET,  and  then  make  sure  to  get  the  Novem- 
468  Fourth  St,  *****  Succeeding  numbers.  Give  your  order 

San  Francisco,  to  youT  news-dealer  today — or  better — 
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SPOILED  BOY 

{Continued  from  page  27) 


a  touchdown  ’  for  Shelburne,  from  which 
a  minute  or  two  later  a  goal  was  cleanly 
kicked. 

“And  only  a  simple  hide-the-ball  play!” 
How  well  Rex  Cullom  knew  they  would 
not  have  pulled  him  out  of  his  position 
on  that  play.  He  had  fallen  down,  yes. 
But  was  ever  a  man  punished  for  it  as  he 
was  being  punished? 

The  h^  ended  a  few  minutes  later  and 
Rex,  seated  in  a  dark  comer,  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  heard  as  though  in  a  dream  the 
voice  of  the  coach. 

“What  have  I  told  you,  always,  always? 
No  man  out  of  his  position  until  he  knows, 
not  thinks  he  knows,  where  the  ball  b; 
every  man  responsible  for  his  own  terri¬ 
tory.  Wheeler,  by  Heaven,  where  were 
you?”  the  voice  paused.  “I  want  those 
seven  points  back,  do  you  hear!  You 
give  them  to  me,  you  owe  them.  Haledon 
wants  more  than  seven  points,  under¬ 
stand.”  The  voice  ceased.  The  coach 
and  the  assistants  move  slowly  from 
player  to  player  pointing  out  acts  of 
omission,  giving  hints  for  future  use.  No 
one  spoke  to  Cullom,  no  one  came  near 
him,  except,  just  as  the  fifteen  minutes’ 
respite  were  waning,  Jerry  Dane,  Mary’s 
father;  he  stood  before  the  boy,  let  hb 
hand  rest  upon  his  head  for  a  moment  and 
then  walked  away. 

Again  the  teams  were  facing  each  other 
upon  the  field,  Shelburne  jaunty,  con¬ 
fident,  Haledon  uncowed,  fierce,  deter¬ 
mined.  The  nervousness  of  the  first 
half  had  gone,  they  were  behind,  no  player 
further  entertained  the  dread  fear  of  some 
dreadful  personal  error — that  bane  of 
the  highly  trained  football  man.  Every¬ 
thing  now  was  objective.  Shelburne  kicked 
off  and  Thomas,  Haledon’s  best  runiier, 
caught  the  ball  on  his  goal  line,  weaving 
back  for  ten  yards. 

Swiftly  Haledon  lined  up  and  Thomas, 
taking  the  ball,  was  off  for  Shelburne’s 
left  end.  Events  formed  themselves  kalei- 
doscopically.  Y'ates,  the  Shelburne  tackle, 
was  handsomely  boxed,  and  Pembroke,  the 
end,  was  taken  clean  out  by  the  interfer¬ 
ence.  And  then,  while  a  torrent  of  sound 
tore  through  the  air,  Thomas,  elusive  as  a 
ghost,  drifted  in  and  out  amid  tacklers  to 
midfield,  where  he  was  heavily  fell^. 

Then,  following  hard  upon  this  dash, 
occurred  one  of  those  breaks  that  so  often 
occur  in  football.  Haledon,  failing  thrice 
to  gain,  punted  upon  the  fourth  down  and 
the  ball  sailed  into  the  arms  of  the  Shd- 
bume  quarter,  standing  upon  his  five-yard 
mark.  But  the  hard-driven  ball  was 
spiralling  swiftly  and  it  came  into  the  play¬ 
er’s  chest  like  a  bullet,  glancing  off  hb 
body,  out  of  his  outstretched  arms  and 
over  the  goal-line  where  Welch,  one  of 
Haledon’s  fleet-footed  ends,  fell  upon  it 
for  a  touchdown  for  his  team. 

In  the  midst  of  pandemonium,  the 
stadium  rocking  hysterically,  the  Haledon 
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substitutes,  coaches,  trainers  and  rubbers, 
leaping  and  hugging  and  waving  blankets 
and  towels,  Rex  CuUom,  his  aims  about 
the  old  negro  rubber,  suddenly  paused  as 
he  saw  Brakierd’s  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 
He  stiffened  and  waited,  hardly  breathing. 
But  the  coach  turned  away.  Cullom  sank 
back  to  his  seat  as  Armstrong  sent  the  ball 
deanly  between  the  goal-posts,  tying  the 
score. 

And  now  the  game  resolved  itself  into  a 
desperate  struggle,  in  which  neither  team 
could  gain  advantage.  Shelburne’s  hide- 
the-baD  plays — her  chief  asset — were 
nosed  out  by  the  frenzied  Haledonians  in 
their  inception,  while  Haledon’s  lance-like 
thrusts,  of!  tackles  and  forward  passes, 
which  Shelburne  had  used  sparin^y,  aU 
came  to  naught. 

The  sun  was  sinking  over  the  top  of  the 
walls  and  the  field  was  invested  with  a 
mysterious  half-light  in  which  everything 
seemed  unreal,  even  the  crowded  seats  and 
the  cheers  and  the  songs  that  came  there¬ 
from.  Early  in  the  second  quarter  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  Shelburne’s  star  punter,  had 
been  carried  from  the  field  with  a  badly 
sprained  ankle  and  the  man  who  had 
replaced  him  was  getting  no  more  distance 
than  was  Wheeler.  The  end  was  drawing 
near. 

Rex  Cullom  threw  off  his  blanket  and, 
rising  to  his  feet,  began  pacing  up  and  down 
in  a  short  orbit.  Flesh  and  blood  could  not 
longer  stand  the  strain  which  he  had  im¬ 
post^  upon  himself.  His  face  was  working, 
tears  were  nmning  down  his  cheeks.  As 
the  Haledon  backs  went  into  line  he  went 
with  them  mentally,  suffering  every  shock 
that  they  sustained,  living  their  failures 
and  their  little  triumphs. 

Then,  with  the  ball  in  Haledon’s  posses¬ 
sion  on  Shelburne’s  forty-yard  line — the 
nearest  the  ball  had  been  to  either  goal  in 
the  possession  of  an  opponent  in  this,  the 
last  quarter — Wheeler  dropped  back  for  a 
field  goal.  It  was  the  third  down;  a  de¬ 
layed  pass  play  and  an  end  nm  had  both 
fidled.  Carefully  he  bent  down  and  swept 
away  imaginary  impediments  in  the  turf. 
The  captain  ran  from  player  to  plaj'er, 
slapping  each  upon  the  back,  urging  all  to 
hold  their  men.  Then  suddenly  the  ball 
came  strai^t  and  true  into  WTieeleFs 
arms.  But  now — !  A  great  yell  went  up 
as  instead  of  kicking  he  darted  to  one  side 
and  threw  the  ball  forward  to  Thomas, 
who  had  made  his  way  out  to  one  side. 
It  was  a  clean  catch  and  before  the  man 
tackled  he  had  reached  Shelburne’s 
thirteen-yard  mark. 

Now  Haledon!  Wheeler  came  up  with  a 
hmp.  He  had  been  knocked  down  heavily 
^er  the  throw  and  his  knee  was  wrenched. 
Rex  Cullom  saw  it.  In  the midst  of  the 
tyroar  and  confusion,  he  saw  it.  Brainerd, 
the  coach,  noted  it,  too;  he  and  Cullom  of 
men  on  the  field.  Suddenly,  with  a  cry, 
the  boy  ^>rang  to  the  coach’s  side. 

“Coach,  put  me  in,  for  the  love  of  God! 
I  can  take  that  ball  over.  I  can!  All  sea- 
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who — ”  he  paused.  “She’ll  break  her  heart ' 
if  we  don’t  win — .  I  want  to  do  it  fori 
her — forHaledon.  Yes,  Haledon.  That’s! 
all  I  care.  Do  you  believe  me?  I  can  | 
put  that  ball  over.  I’ll  kill  them,  every ; 
man  who  gets  in  my  way;  I’ll  kill  any  man  | 
who  keeps  Haledon  from  winning — I ; 
mean — ”  He  flexed  his  muscles  and  stood 
erect.  “I - ” 

“Go  in.”  Brainerd  hit  him  a  ringing 
slap  upon  the  back.  “Get  into  the  game 
and  lake  that  ball  over.  Tell  Wheeler  i 
you’re  relieving  him.  Don’t  forget  to ! 
speak  to  the  referee  first.  Goon.” 

High  up  in  a  towering  seat  a  girl  stared 
down  upon  the  field,  her  lips  working,  hear-  i 
ing  not  the  resounding  Haledon  cheer 
with  Cullom’s  name  at  the  end,  nor  the ' 
clatter  of  the  telegraph  instruments 
back  of  her,  announcing  the  change  in 
the  line-up.  She  heard  nothing,  saw 
nothing,  but  a  young  stalwart  sweeping 
onto  the  field  with  the  dynamic  fury  of 
one  insane. 

“Going  in  for  Wheeler,”  Rex  tapped  the 
referee’s  shoulder  and  took  his  place  in  the 
backheld.  The  players  were  crouched  low. 
There  was  to  be  no  more  deception  now. 

I  There  came  the  bark  of  a  signal.  With  a 
sigh  Rex  felt  the  ball  jammed  into  his  arms. 
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was  over,  she  wanted  to  see 
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“First  down!”  he  could  see  the  referee 
swing  his  arm  to  the  linesmen,  could  hear 
a  vague  roar,  like  a  waterfall. 

First  down!  And  three  yards  away  the 
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Shelburne  goal-line.  Gaunt  and  clear 
above  him  loomed  the  Shelburne  goal¬ 
posts.  Three  yards! 

“Give  me  the  ball!” 

“Hold,  Shelburne!  Fight  if  you’re  men! 
The  Haledon  man  doesn’t  live  that  can 
push  us  back!” 

All  about  was  a  babel  of  sounds  and  in 
Rex’s  own  head  there  was  a  strange  buzz¬ 
ing  and  before  his  eyes  flashing  lights. 

“Give  me  the  ball!” 

Into  his  arms  it  came.  As  in  a  flashing 
film  picture  he  saw  his  destined  spot  fill 
with  a  congestion  of  figures.  But  to  the  left 
just  at  the  side  of  Armstrong’s  great  body, 
he  saw  yawning  a  yard  of  precious  light,  a 
yard!  To  it  he  swerved  and  then  reach¬ 


ing  the  line  gathered  himself  like  a  tiger 
and  sprang. 

terrible  blows,  a 


There  came 
crashing  impact  and  then  a  semi-dark¬ 
ness.  Some  one  was  trying  to  take  the 
ball  from  him.  He  growled  and  snuggled 
closer  to  the  earth. 

“It’s  all  right,”  the  voice  was  patient. 
“I’m  the  referee;  you’ve  made  your  touch¬ 
down.” 

“Touchdown!  I!”  Suddenly  Rex  strug¬ 
gled  to  his  feet.  He  bnish^  aside  the 
players  who  were  slapping  his  back  and 
reaching  for  his  hands.  He  stepped  away 
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I  HAVE  never  repined — not  I, 

For  some  pleasure  lost  in  youth, 
Since,  as  the  years  went  by, 

Its  beauty  grew  more  than  truth! 

It  was  long  and  long  ago. 

And  I  was  a  little  child; 

It  was  late,  and  the  sun  was  low. 

And  the  wind  was  gay  and  wild — 

A  flower  I  spied  on  my  run. 

Blowing  home  on  the  wind, 

I  And  that  flower  was  the  only  one 
I  ever  had  seen  of  its  kind! 
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But  ’twas  late,  and  the  sun  was  low, 
And  the  wind  was  wild  and  gay; 
Though  I  craved  that  blossom  so, 

I  could  not  stop  or  stay! 

And  the  flower  was  dancing,  too. 

Red  as  a  waving  flame, 

On  the  gay,  wild  wind  it  blew. 

As  the  lig^t  gust  went  and  came — 
1 1  am  glad  that  I  never  knew 
In  all  these  years  its  name; 
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For  the  truth  I  never  have  known, 
(Though  I  called  it  the  Sundown  Flower) 
If  its  flame  was  all  its  own — 

Or  half  from  the  splendid  hour! 

I  have  ever  been  in  luck 
Where  others  reap  only  grief; 

For  the  flower  I  did  not  pluck 
Blooms  with  immortal  leaf. 


tooU,  crops  often  included 
to  settle  quickly.  Write  for  biff  illustrated  cataloffue. 
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Suppose  itAvas  your  girl? 


"There’s' a  fire  at  Mary’s 
\  School!” 

No  use  to  ’phone!  Try  to 
keep  calm  until  we  can  find 
out  whether  Mary  has  escaped. 
*  This  is  happening  in  some 
city,  on  .an  average,  each  day 
or  two  during  the  school-year. 
Read  about  the  cause  and  the 
remedy  below. 


'^'OT  long  ago  there  was  a  fire  in  a  business 
college  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district 
of  a  Pennsylvania  city.  Five  hundred  girls 
escaped;  but — 

Three  were  injured — 


Seven  were  overcome  by  smoke — ■ 


Five  hundred  mothers  are  now  afraid  to  trust 
their  daughters  in  such  a  building. 


Are  you  allowing  that  sweet  young  daughter 
of  yours,  or  the  son  who  will  soon  be  able  to 
help  Dad  in  his  business,  to  spend  their  long 
school  hours  in  a  building  that  looks  all  right, 
but  is  no  more  than  a  deacfiy  fire  trap? 


All  over  the  country,  in  large  cities  and  little 
villages,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  go  to  school  in  just  such  dangerous  buildings. 


Now,  since  children  are  compelled  by  law  to 
go  to  school,  common  hum^ty  demands  that 
their  lives  be  safeguarded  against  fire. 


Fire  drill*? — Yes.  Fire  escapes?  Of  course!  But  if 
the  flames  spread  so  quickly  as  to  cut  oflF  windows  and 


Men  have  protected  some  five  billion  dollars  of  thdl 
business  property  from  fire  by  the  use  of  automatic  sprinklea. 

Meanwhile  our  wonderful  humanitarian  institutions  an^ 
our  fine  schools  continue  to  bum,  criminally  jeopardizinl 
thousands  of  lives.  r 

With  a  one-cent  post  card  you  might  save  lives.  Who 
knows?  Should  you  hesitate  to  send  for  a  free  booklrt 
that  tells  just  what  to  do  ?  " 


stairways,  all  the  fire  drills  and  fire  escapes  in  the  world 
will  not  bring  back  one  of  the  pitiful  little  victims  of  official 
negligence.  Fire  never  does  the  expected  thing.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  the  first  tiny  flicker  of  flW. 


With  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  if  a  fire  starts  in  w 
basement,  or  anywhere  else,  it  will  be  kept  right  where  it 
starts  and  be  extinguished  quickly.  IVhm  the  fire  starts  At 
water  starts. 


Read  "Fire  Tragedies  artd 
«  Their  Remedy” 

If  you  fed  too  indifferent  to  send 
for  this  free  booklet  telling  %vhat  to 
do,  what  right  have  you  to  blame 
others  when  a  horrible  calamity  ocoin 
in  your  town?  Think  of  your  schools 
and  write  today,  now,  for  diis  in¬ 
tensely  mtetesting  booklet.  Addrees 
General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company, 
299  West  Exchange  Street,  Provi¬ 
dence,  I. 
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’When  the  fire  starts  the  water  starts 
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Quality  will  make  you  keen  for  Camels! 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

J 


CAMELS  supply  in  a  lavish  way  every¬ 
thing  you  ever  hoped  to  find  in  cigarettes  1 
Camels  are  so  unique  in  quality,  in  flavor,  in 
full-bodied-mildness,  in  refreshing  satisfaction 
that  you  should  not  delay  your  pleasure  an 
instant!  Try  Camels  out  to  the  limit — 
then  compare  them  with  any  cigarette  in  the 
world  at  any  price! 


18  cents  a  package 


Cammlu  ara  aoM  averyirhen  in  acian- 
iUicmUy  aamled  paekmtam  of  30  cigaroMom; 
or  tan  packagaa  (.300  cigarattaa)  in  a 
glaaaina-pai>ar-corarad  carton.  Wa 
atrongiy  racommand  thia  carton  for  tha 
homa  or  office  auppty  or  arhan  you  travaL 


Quality  alone  would  make  Camels  distinct¬ 
ive.  But,  behind  quality  is  Camels  expert 
blend  of  choice  Turkish  and  choice  Domestic 
tobaccos.  This  blend  is  a  revelation  to 
cigarette  smokers!  Youll  prefer  it  to  either 
kind  of  tobacco  smoked  straight,  it  is  so 
mellow,  so  delightful. 


Prove  conclusively  that  Camels  are  made  to 
meet  your  most  exacting  demands;  that  you 
can  smoke  them  liberally  without  tiring  your 
taste!  And,  know  yourself  that  Camels 
leave  no  unpleasant  cigaretty  aftertaste  or  un¬ 
pleasant  cigaretty  odor! 
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FACE  POWDER 


SA  Cfiarm  to  'beauty. 


Quel  don  superieur  pnis-je 
offrrr  d  la  bedute  <jue  le  chdrme 
de  md  pondre  Djet'Kiss? 

— Kakoff,  ^dris 

Trdnsldtion:  What  great' 
er  gift  can  1  offer  to  beamy 
than  the  charm  of  my  Djer' 
Kiss  Face  Powder  ? 


With  care,  Madame,  you  select  your  face  powder.  And 
you  say  ...  Is  it  pure ;  is  it  fine ;  is  it  soft ;  is  it  considered 
a  la  mode? 

And  that  is  why  you  always  choose  Djer-Kiss  Face  Pow¬ 
der — so  smooth,  so  individuelle,  so  satisfyiiigiy  smart — so 
Parisian  through  and  through. 

E^er-Kiss  Face  Powder  adds  to  beauty  assured  a  fresh 
loveliness,  a  piquant  charm. 

And  for  a  graceful  completeness  you  select  also  the  other 
$pedalites  de  Djer-Kiss — Extract,  Talc,  Sachet,  Toilet 
Water,  Vegetale,  Soap  et  ‘Rouge. 


h  rtemm  fee  ffteee  eem  Memneer  KedtefTt  tmpenetren,  the  Alfred  H.  Smkk  Cempemy,  ef  40  West 
■Stttet,  Sew  Yeek  Gty,  wiU  he  kefpy  u  send  yarn  tmepUs  «/  Vfer^Kiss  Extrectt  rece  Pewder  md  Seeket, 
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